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Ranisey in Dayton Journal. 





For report of the Dayton Building Show 
see pages 56-57. 











¢¢T*OR man’s Home the Creator has provided the most adaptable product of Nature’s 
handiwork—Wood. No other product has borne the marks of beauty found in Wood. 
No two pieces ever the same. Wonders beyond powers of describing them are to be 
found; so from piles of Lumber under the skillful guidance of trained Architects are 
wrought the Palace Grand, the House Beautiful, the Humblest Abode, each bearing 
marks of Nature’s treasure chest, and to all we ascribe again the sacred name Home.” 
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Building Up Steady Trade , 
is made easier when you sell builders doors pos- 
sessing quality, beauty and durability—equal in | % 
every way to : 4 
Weed D : 
Made from California White Pine a 
These doors have been the recognized standard * 
in Pine doors for many\ years. They build and 
hold trade solely on merit. 
Give Weed Quality Sash and Doors | Ms 
a trial today. | 
Weed Lumber Company, Weed, Califomia i 
Manufacturers’ of Leading jobbers everywhere ae 
Weed Quality Sash and Doors sell Weed Quality Sash and Doors giv 
peer % 
Band Mill, 
Tipler, Wis. 
Hardwood Specialists ae - 
Write us any time for anything in | Douglas Fir 
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Hard Maple, Birch, Long Timbers P 
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Can always furnish for quick ine 
Also shipment long timbers any “ 
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Cedar Poles and Posts. Can Surface Timbers on 
Up to 24” x 30” wit 
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THE CURRENT high wages have induced a New 
York lady to work with her husband as a lumber- 
jack. That’s all right, but what about the flap- 
jacks? 


Winners in National Contest 


Put Education First 


The use that young people make of money that 
they receive unexpectedly usually reveals their char- 
acter and ideals. Hence the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN felt that it would be interesting and worth 
while to ascertain what the prize winners in its 
national essay contest, recently concluded, intended 
doing with their prize money; provided they cared 
to divulge the information. Accordingly, when 
mailing the prize checks to the successful con- 
testants the suggestion was made that they write 
saying what use they intended to make of the 
amounts, which ranged from $25 down to $5. They 
were not urged, nor were any suggestions made 
with regard to the disposal of the money. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN felt that young people pos- 
sessing the mentality and the stamina necessary 
to win out in a national contest of the scope of the 
one just concluded would probably have pretty 
sensible ideas regarding the right use of money. 

_ The replies received, which are printed on page 
54, fully justify that faith. ‘‘A beginning for 
my go-to-college fund’’; ‘‘music lessons next sum- 
mer’’; ‘‘to help me get a good education’’: These 
te the worthy ambitions revealed by these frank 
and interesting letters. A little girl down in the 
pine woods of Alabama unselfishly gives her $15 
check ‘‘to help buy a piano for the school,’’ which, 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will ‘‘tell the world,’? 


is a very fine act, and worthy of high commendation. 

The fact that these representative young people, 
situated in four widely separated States, thus 
unanimously express their devotion to the ideal 
of education is a tribute to our public school sys- 
tem, and augurs well for the perpetuation of 
American institutions. 


Developing Water Transportation 
to Compete With Railroads 


A-very complete study of inland water transpor- ~ 


tation is being published in serial instalments in the 
Engineering News Record, the author being 
Charles Whiting Baker, one of the consulting 
editors. The showing of this study is in general 
unfavorable as regards the economy of water 
transportation and especially river transporta- 
tion. If it is to compete with the railroads in 
the handling of low cost bulk freight, such as 
lumber, coal, ore etce., the water carriers must 
be established in a permanent and responsible 
way, so that they can assume their proper share 
of the cost of terminal and transfer facilities 
with the railroads and so that they may become 
responsible for such stable water rates as can 
be combined into thru rates with the railroads. 

It also appears necessary to require by law the 
complete enforcement of the long-and-short-haul 
principle, doing away with the favored rates 
which lake and river points have enjoyed for a 
good many years upon the theory of water com- 
petition. The railroads in general favor aboli- 
tion of water competitive rates, but the com- 
munities which enjoyed them are, of course, bit- 
terly opposed to such action. As one curious 
inconsistency, it is stated that the Merchants’ 
Association of New York City was a principal 
factor in the campaigning which led to the con- 
struction of the New York barge canal. It now 
appears that this canal will remain idle unless 
the present basis of railroad rates is revised, but 
this association is strongly fighting such revision. 

The general conclusion of this review is that 
if water transportation is really to be established 
in any important way, it will not be by attempts 
to revive it along the lines which prevailed a 
generation ago. The discussion is almost entirely 
from an engineering viewpoint. 


Prices Stabilized for Given Period 
by Big Concern 


A perusal of the statistical market reports in this 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will show that 
lumber prices again have been sky-rocketing. Espe- 
cially is this true of some of the items of southern 
pine in the upper grades, and Douglas fir prices 
have not been at all slow in responding to the pres- 
sure of a big demand against inadequate produc- 
tion and an acute car shortage. 

In view of this condition and the consequent 
uncertainty in the minds of dealers as to their 
future supply of stock, it is both interesting and 
gratifying to note the action of a large southern 
pine manufacturer in announcing to the trade that 
its prices will be stabilized on the present basis 
until March 1. In making this announcement the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. is resuming a policy that 
was observed for four months last year and that 
helped materially to steady the market at a time 
when prices were sky-rocketing. This policy was 
abandoned in October, 1919, because there seemed 
then to be no further immediate need for its con- 
tinuance. Now that the need has arisen this com- 
pany steps into the breach and proposes to stay the 
onrushing tide of increasing prices insofar as its 
facilities are available for that purpose. 

This is a commendable action that the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN would be glad to see followed by other 
large shippers. Buyers of lumber are not ob- 
jecting to high prices so much as to inability to 
determine today what the market may be tomor- 
row. Stable prices for even so short a period as 
thirty days are 4 great help, and this announce- 


ment will be a pleasing one—at least to as many 
buyers as the stocks of one concern can supply. 
If others fall into line with similar action a distinct 
service to the industry will be rendered. 


INASMUCH AS ‘‘ Realm of the Retailer’’ has said 
much and well said it, recently and more remotely, 
about service as a sales factor, we relay to Realmer 
Kerr the glad tidings that W. Service has been 
appointed sales manager of the well known lumber 
firm of Morrison, Merrill & Co., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. The ‘‘W’’ stands for ‘‘ Willing’’ as well 
as for William. 
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The United States Forest Service 
Is Not the Jury 


The correspondence published upon page 61 of . 


this issue presents in a fairly complete way the 
points in dispute between the United States 


Forest Service and what appears to be a strong .- 


majority of the active lumbermen in California. 
In brief, the Forest Service declines to enter into 
a test of the light burning method of forest pro- 
tection proposed by the Southern Pacific Co., 
in a California pine area in which the railroad 
company, the Federal Government and private 
owners are jointly interested. It does this on 
the ground that it has for itself fully developed 
the facts and principles bearing on the subject 
and has formed its final judgment. 

The point seems to be that the facts which the 
Forest Service has, according to its telling of 
them, do not appear either to satisfy or to con- 
vince the lumbermen. As a matter of fact, there 
seems to be some disagreement as to what these 
facts actually are. The report by Show and 
Hammatt states that the T. B. Walker timber 
interests in California made one experiment with 
light burning several years ago, which cost 46 
cents an acre, and tried it but the one time. In 
the report of the forestry meeting which the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN published in its issue of 
Jan, 24, Willis J. Walker, president of the 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, stated that the Red River Lumber Co. 
(the timber owner in question) conducted light 
burning from 1903 to 1913; that these controlled 
burnings costs 8 to 10 cents an acre and were 
discontinued in 1913, not because the company 
had become convinced that light burning was 
wrong in principle, but because it did not wish 
to assume the responsibility of possible danger to 
adjoining timber in other ownership. He further 
said that individual timber owners already have 
carried out experiments in this direction and are 
satisfied with the results. 

Under these circumstances the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN believes that the Forest Service 
makes a serious mistake in refusing to enter into 
demonstration tests of a thorogoing character. Its 
own conviction upon the matter is not sufficient 
as long as the timber owning public which it 
serves (and upon which it must depend for co- 
éperation and support) strongly entertains other 
views. 


Power Without Corresponding 
Responsibility Is Dangerous 


The exercise by individuals, classes or organiza- 
tions of power without full responsibility for their 
acts has led to some of the gravest crises in his- 
tory. The lessons of the past can not safely be 
ignored. Today we have the spectacle of a part 
of the people, comprising organized labor, wielding 
tremendous power; almost, indeed, the power of 
life and death over millions, as witness the recent 
coal strike, yet without corporate responsibility to 
any tribunal—except the bar of public opinion, 
which usually functions after the damage has been 


done, if at all. Business combinations are for- 


bidden or stringently regulated, but labor can effect 
huge combinations without let or hindrance. 


Believing that this situation is inimical to the 
public interest the Chamber of Commerce of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has recently adopted a resolution 
recommending that those provisions of the Clayton 
Act that convey special class privileges be repealed. 
Such action would result in abolishing the exemp- 
tion enjoyed by agricultural, horticultural and la- 
bor associations, bringing them again under. the 
operation of the antitrust statute in common with 
all other citizens. The chamber recognizes that 
these organizations exercise certain functions that 
are lawful and in the public interest but are uncer- 
tain under the law as it stands, and hence rec- 
ommends that the Federal antitrust statute be so 
amended as to provide that all combinations or 
agreements which are injurious to the public shall 
be banned, while al] combinations and understand- 
ings that are not injurious to the public shall be 
lawful. The proposed amendments would leave 
agricultural and other associations in position to 
exercise all functions beneficial to the public, such 
as combining for the marketing of their products 
and thereby cheapening the cost of distribution. 


The crux of the suggested revision lies in the 
recommendation that the antitrust statute be further 
amended to provide that all organizations that 
would avail themselves of its provisions must make 
themselves legally and financially responsible for 
the acts of their officers, agents and members. 
sae ey to do so would make such combination un- 
awful. 


The chamber further recommends effective legis- 
lation providing that arbitration be made a pro- 
vision of the antitrust statute. Constitutional 


lawyers hold that any form of compulsory arbitra- 
tion is unlawful, but it is believed that Congress 
could so amend the antitrust statute that failure 
to accept the findings of the court of arbitration 
would be construed as an act injurious to the pub- 
lic, thus in effect making it a compulsory arbitra- 
tion act. 

Commenting upon these recommendations of the 
chamber Charles S. Keith, of Kansas City, says: 
‘¢The suggestions embody the only real construc- 
tive plan I know of, and one which if adopted will 
materially reduce the number of industrial disputes 
and the losses to the public incurred thereby.’’ 


Open Discussion Will Promote 
the Square Deal 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN had an editorial rep- 
resentative and a staff stenographer at the Sunday 
Evening Club meeting in Chicago at which the Rev. 
Charles Stelzle, of New York, discussed the 
‘‘Square Deal in Industry’’ and it presents on 
page 50 a condensed report of his interesting 
remarks. ; 

What the labor situation needs in this country at 
thie present time more than any other one thing is 
frank and open discussion by men who know one 
or the other of the two sides of the question (if 


not both sides), and men at the same time who 


are broad enough to discuss it in a candid and 
open minded way, not being unduly biased by 
prejudice or partisanship. What is further needed 
is a candid attitude of mind upon the part of those 
who hear and an ability properly to discriminate 
between truth and error. 


Samuel Gompers is a labor leader with whose 
views the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has often found 
itself in disagreement; but this will not prevent 
it from cordially endorsing what he has to say 
about Bolshevism in the current number of the 
official organ of the American Federation of 
Labor. He points out that Bolshevism in Russia 
has confiscated labor union funds, throttled the 
labor press and put down labor strikes by terror- 
ism. He is against Bolshevism, but not for this 
reason alone. He says it does not represent the 
mass of factory workers even in the Bolshevist 
stronghold of Moscow. He hits those misguided 
theorists in America who in magazines and lec- 
tures have asked that the American public ‘‘ wait 
for facts before passing judgment upon Russia’’ 
by saying that this is merely an excuse for delay 
in order to allow Bolshevist infection to spread to 
other countries. He says we do not have to wait 
for further information because we have ample 
knowledge absolutely to condemn it. 

We know about Russia. We know about Bolshevism. 
We know the piteous story of cruelty and intolerance 
and we know the autocratic concept that underlies the 


-minority dictatorship, which is hailed to the world by 


its dupes and advocates as the most perfect state of 
society yet devised. We know about it and we con- 
demn it completely, finally and for all time. 


That is very wholesome language for the I. W. W. 
and other radical labor agitators who are taking 
advantage of the weak points in our present labor 
situation. Under present conditions of change 
and unrest the returns to labor have not been uni- 
formly consistent in all sections and in all indus- 
tries, as in point of fact is equally true of the 
returns to capital. Many business enterprises have 
reaped large profits while others are still looking 
to the future to. recoup actual losses present or 
past. Wages have advanced heavily and in some 
instances to an unreasonable extent, and in other 
instances have lagged too far behind the general 
range of commodity price increases. 

The labor situation is one which requires frank 
discussion. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has heard 
it frankly discussed by large employers of labor in 
the lumber industry. It has heard big, broad- 
minded men say some very wholesome things upon 
the subject, reflecting a fair and liberal attitude 
toward the man who works with his hands. Un- 
fortunately, however, most of these things have 
been said upon occasions when only one side was 
represented, hence much of the possible good effect 
was lost. 


What this subject needs is discussion in the 
public forum, discussion that the press can report 
and comment upon. The appeals of the radicals 
are reaching the mass of labor in their various 
native languages all and sundry. The activities 
of radical printing presses account for a con- 
siderable part of the present shortage of paper. 
The case as thus presented is malignantly distorted. 
It is time that the country awoke to the necessity 
of providing in some adequate way publicity for a 
franker and truer statement of existing facts and 
of the widely prevalent spirit and. desire of em- 
ployers to meet their employees more than half 
way in any of the matters comprised in the general 
term of ‘‘ industrial relations.’’ 


Decision in Montana Case Nullifies 
Freak Price Marking Law 


Whenever a difficult economic situation develops, 
in the United States, appeal for relief is made to 
the legislatures of the States or to Congress; and 
the responses made to such appeals have been as 
radical and bizarre an assortment of laws, so called, 
as might be expected to be dictated more by im- 
mediate political considerations than by real con- 
cern for the public welfare. The fact that these 
legal remedies fail in practice to afford relief or 
the fact that they meet extinction at the hands of 
competent courts appears to offer no discourage- 
ment to their repeated enactment. Perhaps there 
is ground for supposing that the politicians ro- 
sponsible for such legislation have less confidence 
in its virtues as a relief for economic ills than in 
its efficacy in affording its sponsors relief from 
difficult political situations. 

Because no community is exempt from such legis- 
lation it has become necessary that the people 
everywhere organize for protection against it, hay- 
ing learned by sorry experience that ‘‘ vigilance 
is,’’ indeed, ‘‘the price of liberty.’’ The people of 
Montana have just been relieved from the imposi- 
tion of such a piece of legislation as is here con- 
sidered. Only a few months ago the legislature 
of that State enacted a law that required every 
seller of merchandise to mark each piece with both 
cost and selling price, and if not repealed or nulli- 
fied by the courts the law would have become 
effective Dec. 1. 

In this case the Montana Development Associa- 
tion proved to be the instrumentality that was to 
save the State from the folly of its legislature. 
That organization brought the law before the 


‘United States District Court, secured a preliminary 


injunction, and on hearing, the court declared the 
law a plain violation of the fourteenth amendment 
of the United States Constitution, which prohibits 
any State from depriving ‘‘any person of life, 
liberty or property without due process of law.’’ 

The decision in this case is interesting thruout, 
but some of the court’s observations well deserve a 
place here: ‘‘The police power of the State, which 
is nothing mysterious,’’ the court says; ‘‘ but only 
another name for the power of the people to govern 
themselves, is of course subject to constitutional 
limitations. That is what constitutions are for. 
This regulation is limited to what is reasonable, 
and so far as here involved and generally speaking, 
all regulations are reasonable which do not violate 
the ‘due process’ clause of the fourteenth amend- 
ment. * * * And this construction of the Con- 
stitution rises to the dignity of a rule of property 
and a principle of government, not to be set aside 
by legislatures and courts for any public opinion, 
morality or emergency, but only by appropriate 
constitutional amendment.’’ 

As the court intimates, the only ground for such 
a law would be to promote the public health, peace 
or safety. However, as to the act in question the 
court says: ‘‘It is inconceivable that this all- 
embracing act could be sustained as necessary for 
the public health, peace and safety. It ranges from 
the street vendor of popcorn and bananas to the 
merchant prince, from coal to diamonds, from the 
babe’s first swaddling band and cradle to the aged 
man’s shroud, his coffin and his grave. Trifles, 
necessities, luxuries, all are within its scope. 
* * * As a whole this act would accomplish a 
complete and permanent reversal of the American 
system of economics, of business and employment 
that has prevailed since the nation was founded.’’ 

Perhaps the people of the United States are more 
fortunate than those of any other nation, in that 
the forty-eight States of the Federal Union afford 
as many legislative experiment stations. Of course 
some disadvantages arise from this arrangement; 
but it is in political.as in military battles easier 
to whip the enemy in detail than in mass, So we 
are fortunate in this country to be able to test 
legislation, especially of the freak order, in a small 
way rather than on a national scale. The interest 
in the Montana case just decided has been almost 
as wide as it would have been in the case of a 
similar law enacted by Congress, and in the last 
resort the same court will pass on the matter. 

In this connection it can not be amiss again 
to emphasize the fact that it was the organized 
vigilance of an association whose chief end and 
aim is to promote the welfare of all people of the 
State that really saved the community from the 
imposition of a_law that would have accomplished 
‘¢a complete and permanent reversal of the Amer- 
ican system of economics of business and employ- 
ment.’’ 


Activity is reported by many trades in Great 
Britain. The ship yards, for instance, are work- 
ing at full strength with no sign of slackening, 
and have orders on hand that will keep them busy 
for two or three years. 
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designs: 





What are desirable features for a modern shed and office? How 
should hardwood flooring be stored in it? What is the best way to 
store molding? What is the best arrangement for an office? 

The above are but a small number of the questions retail lumbermen 
who are thinking of building sheds or offices are asking themselves. 
In order to help solve these problems and to bring before its readers 
the latest ‘‘wrinkles’’ in shed and office design, the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN offers the following prizes for the two best shed and office 


FIRST PRIZE... ..-..:... 
SECOND PRIZE............. 


The plans need not be finished drawings, but the floor plan of the 
shed as well as that of the office must show clearly the arrangement, 


American Lumbermen Offers Prizes for Shed Plans 


and it is suggested that a shed 150 feet long by 132 wide would be about 
right in size. The shed should have storage rooms for hardwood floor- 
ing, millwork, sash and doors, molding, etc. It is further suggested 
that a railroad track be run thru the shed. The office may be in the 
shed or separate from it, but this office should have one large room 
for the office force, a private office, and a reception or sales room where 
plan books, samples and sales helps are kept and shown to prospects. 


This competition is open to everybody and retailers who have re- 
cently built sheds are especially invited to submit the plans by which 


these sheds were built. 
. $20 


This contest will close Feb. 29, 1920. 


The judges are to be two retail lumbermen and a representative of 
the editorial department of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











While depressing factors are more in evidence 
than they have been for some time, business con- 
tinues fairly active and in good volume. Neces- 
sarily, advancing interest rates, together with the 
necessary readjustment to conform to the new 
level of discounts at the banks, have a disturbing 
effect in the business world and just now this is 
the overshadowing feature in the business situ- 
ation. Even Wall street has suddenly awakened 
to the fact that it has been living on too lavish 
a scale. 

It requires time in a period of industrial activ- 
ity for business men to reach a point where they 
will notice threatening clouds gathering in the 
sky. It has been evident for some time that 
eredit is being used far too freely, but the busi- 
ness community, and especially the more specu- 
latively inclined, apparently preferred to ignore 
the warnings issued by the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Federal reserve banks during the 
last six months. 

In former periods of this character there was 
no flexibility to the banking system. Conditions 
such as now obtain ordinarily would have re- 
sulted in disaster before this. The Federal re- 
serve banks, however, have afforded the elas- 
ticity, or the liquidity of funds, necessary to 
save the situation, but even the Federal reserve 
system with its tremendous resources has its 
limitations. 

Those directing the affairs of the financial 
world thru the Federal reserve system have been 
watching closely for the developments that 
spelled danger, and with the appearance of those 
unmistakable signs began to apply the brakes by 
a gradual but definite upward tendency in dis- 
count rates. The first advance in November was 
followed shortly by another, until now the coun- 
try is firmly established on a 6 per cent basis 
for commercial paper up to ninety days. 

The controlling factor in the world’s money 
markets today is the Federal reserve system. In 
former years the Bank of England was the domi- 
nant influence, but this control, as_a consequence 
of the war, has shifted temporarily, at least, to 
the western shores of the Atlantic. The Ameri- 
can money market, backed by the strongest re- 
serve position of any of the great central banks, 
naturally is looked to as the great reservoir of 
credit upon which the world is reliant. Any 
advance, therefore, in the official discount rate 
has a far-reaching influence and calls for careful 
consideration on the part of those planning or 
making commitments for the future. 

The announcement of the Federal reserve banks 
of a 6 per cent commercial paper rate did not 
come altogether as a surprise; in fact, bankers 
in close touch with the wide field of activity 
have rather looked forward for such action, rea- 
lizing that the application of the brakes to the 
financial machinery, which was revolving too 
rapidly, was essential to avoid disaster later on. 
In other words, we had reached the point where 
it was becoming self evident that there could not 
continue an expansion of credits without strain- 
ing and rendering top-heavy the credit structure. 

W. G. Harding, governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board, pointed out in a recent address, 
which was one of the warnings to the commercial 
world, that the trend of events in this country 
during the year 1919 was not altogether satis- 
factory; that following a period of waiting and 
hesitation, the policies of thrift and economy, of 


self-denial and conservation, which during the 
war proved so effective, were soon discarded, and 
the pent up energies of a people which had sub- 
ordinated so finely all pleasures, ambitions and im- 
pulses to the task of winning the war were re- 
leased and found expression in activities of every 
kind. Most of these activities, Mr. Harding 
pointed out, were commendable, for they were 
devoted to constructive work, but advantage was 
taken of the ease with which credit could be ob- 
tained to avail of speculative opportunities for 
profit. 

An indication of what Mr. Harding meant 
when he pointed out that ‘‘frequent warnings 
had been ignored and dangerous tendencies have 
developed into a dangerous situation,’’ and when 
he suggested ‘‘corrective measures,’’ is found 
in the action of the Federal reserve banks in the 
last few weeks. That this country is inflated is 
now beyond question. Whereas a year ago the 
inflation was of credit rather than of circulating 
media, the release of credit by the Government 
caused a relaxation which resulted, because of 
war financing, in a gradual absorption of this sur- 
plus, or released credit, by commercial and in- 
dustrial enterprises. This was immediately di- 
verted into business channels and converted into 
the form of a circulating media. 

The situation has been gradually shaping itself 
to further expansion, but not of the character 
that spells stability. It was obvious that there 
must be a check, but how, without disturbing 
business, was difficult to determine, unless the 
machinery of the Federal reserve system was 
utilized in advancing discount rates. An indi- 
cation of the extent of the inflation is found in 
the value of raw materials and of manufactured 





Abnormal Range Shown in 
Sawmill Operating Costs 

The cost statement for November that has recent- 
ly been issued by the Southern Pine Association 
shows in a very striking manner the dif- 
ficulties that have attended the manufacture of 
southern pine during recent months. The logging 
cost, exclusive of the stumpage, runs all the way 
from $3.67 to $15.97 a thousand, the average 
being $8.78. The total cost of production ranges 
from a low point of $19 to a high point of $43.80, 
with an average of $27.39. The mill having the 
highest cost production figured its cost of stump- 
age at the lowest figure to be found in the entire 
report, $1.95, but it had the highest logging 
costs, $23.81, showing that it had some severe 
woods conditions to struggle with, altho in this 
it was not alone, as is shown by the logging cost 
figures in a considerable number of other mill 
reports. 

The combination of higher costs all around for 
labor and supplies with unfavorable weather con- 
ditions for woods work has greatly increased unit 
costs, as well as decreasing production. The 
manufacturers hope that Nature will be kinder 
to them during the coming season, altho they 
do not expect much relief as regards labor or 
the mill supply costs. 


This value 


articles produced during the year. 
was the greatest in the history of the country, 
yet the physical volume proved to be smaller 
than for any year since 1916. 

The country is slowly awakening to the fact 
that our export business is slipping — from 


us, and at the same time it is realizing that we 
ean not continue to offset our foreign balance 
thru a mere marking up of prices, for that savors 
too much of a simple bookkeeping transaction 
which some day will fail to satisfy either the 
foreign consumer or the creditor in the transac- 
tion. If our exports are to be maintained, espe- 
cially in Europe, in anything like their present 
volume, some method must be devised of arrang- 
ing credits which will enable European consumers 
to buy of us. Adding to their burden thru an 
increase in price fails to make either for stability 
or a long continuance of these purchases. The 
foreign exchange situation, of course, is a factor, 
but how to rectify that is the problem that is 
puzzling the financial heads of Europe and 
America. Mr. Harding points out that it is 
highly important that all long credits granted in 
connection with exports be kept out of the banks. 
The policy of the banks should be to maintain 
themselves in a liquid condition. 

It is obvious that there is not likely to be any 
more large loans by the Government for financing 
exports, as such a policy would make necessary 
either taxation or more bonds and a resumption 
of war-time methods of financing. We must get 
back to peace methods and policies of financing. 
This means that we must conserve our incomes 
and use a part of them as capital to finance these 
long-time credits. 

‘During the transition period from war to 
peace- time methods and policies of financing, it 
is essential that there should be exercised an 
effective control of credits, gradual legislation 
and such temporary expansion only as may be 
necessary to meet seasonal requirements or emer- 
gencies.’’ In this statement, Mr. Harding sounds 
the keynote. ‘‘There should be a less lavish but 
more efficient use of capital ard credit,’’ he 
says. ‘‘Extravagance should be discouraged in 
every way possible and the production of essen- 
tial commodities every way increased.’’ He also 
points out that in order for the populations of 
European countries to get back to work and to 
produce the things needed for their own support 
and for exchange with other nations, it is neces- 
sary that we should send them the raw material, 
commodities and equipment which they need so 
urgently. In order to send commodities to Europe 
we must have commodities available, for we can 
not send abroad what we consume here. 

This applies with equal force to raw materials, 
machinery and to credit. Sale of foreign securi- 
ties, directly or indirectly, will create additional 
demands upon capital and credit, and this demand 
is coming at a time when there will be other 
urgent demands. 

It is obvious, therefore, that there must be 
conservative use of credit to the end that there 
shall be enough available to care for legitimate 
productive business here and to supply the people 
of Europe with the means to buy raw materials, 
machinery and commodities. If America is to 
continue prosperous, we must consume less and 
conserve our means so that we can extend credit 
to needy Europe and convert those people into 
customers for our future production. 
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ANYTHING LIKELY TO HAPPEN NOW 


Have been interested in your advice and comments 
on other people’s troubles and would like your opinion 
on this: 

December 12 I received a telegram from a firm mak- 
ing me an offer of $23 under market for one or more 
cars of B & Better. The 12th I wrote them rejecting 
their offer. Dec. 15 they answered mine of the 12th 
and enclosed an order for two cars at the price offered. 

Not thinking it was necessary to reject this order 
in every mail I merely acknowledged receipt of theirs 
of the 15th. Jan. 3 I received shipping instructions, 
which I returned. I received theirs of the 12th, claim- 
ing the business was placed in good faith and they 
would expect me to fill the order. 

I received theirs of the 20th in which they offer 
to make a quick settlement by accepting my check for 
$450 and let the matter drop.—Inquiry No. 110. 

[The above letter comes from Arkansas. It 
sounds like some of the improbable yarns which 
country correspondents of daily papers sometimes 
send in in order to pad their string of space cor- 
respondence. If, however, our contributor says 
that it really happened we must accept his state- 
ment. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S advice to him is 
to hold on to his $450 and use it for advertising in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. It is not clear why he 
did not drop this order into the waste basket with- 
out even going to the trouble of acknowledging it. 
The incident, however, suggests the thought that 
if lumber could be bought that way, why could not 
it be sold that way? Why does not our Arkansas 
friend adopt the idea of sending out offers on lum- 
ber and claiming that a sale has actually been 
made in all of the cases where his offer is not 
promptly returned to him? 

This isnot the only weird instance in lumber 
buying which has turned up recently. The influ- 
enza germ appears not to be the only strange bug 
at large at the present time.—Eprror. ] 


LOCUST POSTS AND APPLE WOOD OFFERED 

Are you in a position to give me the names of a few 
good firms that buy locust posts in carload lots? Also 
apple wood logs ?—INQuiRry No. 75. 

[Posts are in such excellent demand and scant 
supply at the present time that there should be 
no difficulty in finding buyers for locust, which 
is a very good post wood. 

Apple wood is very largely used for the handles 
of hand saws and Philadelphia and Indianapolis 
offer excellent markets for choice apple wood. 
There are, however, other uses also for the wood. 
It is used for mallets, for the wooden parts of 
planes. (particularly knobs of iron planes) for 
the manufacture of the wooden parts of profes- 
sional and scientific instruments, and to some extent 
as a substitute for mahogany in manufacturing 
eases for such instruments. It is also used con- 
siderably for the manufacture of tobacco pipes. 

The address of the inquirer will be supplied 
upon request.—EbITor. } 


ASKS WHY HOUSE ‘‘SWEATS’’ 

I am enclosing you herewith rough diagram of a 
house I have recently had built. This house sweats 
badly. The man who built it can not tell the reason 
nor can anyone who sees the house. 

There is no air space in the wall, same being single. 
The house was thoroly saturated with water while be- 
ing built, as it rained during the course of construc- 
tion. Some have told me that this sweating was the 
dampness coming out of the lumber. But since the 
house has been dried out the sweating continues. 
Sometimes in places the water drips from the ceiling. 
The back portion of the house has not been walled up, 
s0 there is an air space between the roof and ceiling 
as shown. The house is about two feet from the 
ground. 

If you can tell me any remedy for this serious defect 
I will appreciate it—Inquiry No. 90. 

[The above inquiry comes from Shreveport, La. 
The diagram- shows a house built in a common 
southern style with an open hallway running thru 
the middle connecting in front with a gallery run- 
ning part way across, and in the rear with a 
sereened porch. On one side of the hall are a 
dining room and kitchen and on the other two bed 
rooms. The notations upon the sketch indicate 
that the walls are of boards without studding, 
carrying shingles on the outside and finished inside 
with wall--board. The ceiling is of wall board 
only and the roof is very flat, being only four 
inches above the ceiling at its highest point. Just 
how as flat a pitch as that could be engineered the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not understand if the 
roof is on rafters. If the wall board of the ceiling 
is nailed to ordinary studding, the studding itself 
would be 3% inches high, and if the highest point 
of the roof is only 4 inches above the ceiling (that 
is above the lower side of the ceiling joists) how 
much lower would be the lower side of the roof? 


These notes state also that the roof is covered 
with a certain brand of roll roofing. The letter, 
we notice, states that the sweating is especially 
noticeable on the ceiling. Under the circumstances 
and having nowhere else to place the blame, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is going to lay it upon this 
roofing. Possibly it is a very good waterproof roof. 
If it is, that is what the trouble is, because a 
waterproof patent roof is also airproof, in that 
respect differing from shingles, and any dampness 
has to sweat out thru the ceiling because it can not 
get out thru the roof covering. 

It would not be surprising, however, if the dis- 
covery were made that this very flat roof leaks 
somewhat at the laps, and contributes to the gen- 
eral dampness below without contributing in any 
material degree to the ventilation.—Ep1Tor. ] 


WANTS PORT ORFORD CEDAR 

Can you give us any information regarding steam 
distilled oil from Port Orford cedar? 

We understand that you published some data on this 
subject in your paper, and would be very pleased if you 
could give us the source of this information.—INQuIRY 
No. 102 

[The above inquiry comes from a New York 
City dealer in drugs and essential oils. 

The aromatic oils from conifers are usually dis- 
tilled from the needles by a simple method of steam 
distillation, the oil separating by gravity from 
the water after passing thru the condenser. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN published in its issue of 
April 29, 1916, an interesting article on the coni- 
fer leaf oil industry, by A. W. Schorger, chemist 
in forest products of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis. This gave a table showing the 
yield of specific gravity and furnishing constitu- 
ents of needle oil from twenty-two different botan- 
ical species, but Port Orford cedar was not in the 
list. It is not likely that it would differ much from 
the more common cedar oils. The Port Orford 
cedar grows in a very limited district, near where 
the California-Oregon boundary line reaches the 
Pacific Ocean, and if oil of the Port Orford cedar 
is being manufactured, the principal manufacturer 
of lumber from that wood will probably know 
about it. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has made 
inquiry. In the meantime if any of our readers 
know of a source of supply for this product the 
information will be weleome.—EbITor. | 


ATRPLANE SPRUCE WANTED 

I will be very much obliged to you if you will let 
me know the best people where to apply for lumber— 
West Virginia spruce (white pine), and for Pacific 
spruce (red and white silver spruce). These different 
qualities of lumber have been exported in big quantities 
ag | the war for aeroplane manufacture.—INQUIRY 

o. 50. 

[The above inquiry is signed with a New York 
hotel as an address, and the French gentleman 
who writes the letter is a representative of two 
French concerns. While he does not so state he 
probably wants this spruce for airplane purposes. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has given him a num- 
ber of names of spruce manufacturers east and 
west. There is, however, a considerable quantity 
of left-over spruce on hand in different sections 
of the country in excess of current American peace 
demands for airplane manufacture, and some of 
the holders of this stock may be interested in get- 
ting in touch with this gentleman, who undoubtedly 
can offer them a suitable market for material 
meeting airplane specifications. His address will 
be supplied upon request.—Eprror. } 


ASKS FOR FIR PRICES 

Will it be possible for you to give us from records 
which you have in your office a statement of the prices 
of fir lumber f. o. b. Pacific Coast mills, Grade No. 2 
clear and better, on January 1, 1911, and on July 1 
and January 1 for each year since then? We desire 
this information very much indeed for statistical pur- 
poses and have not been able to get it from our own 
mills whose records are more or less destroyed or mixed 
up. Business is carried on in a pretty crude way out 
at the Coast and they do not keep records there for 
very long. If you can furnish me this information it 
will be a great favor.—INQuirRy No. 49. 

[The above inquiry comes from the Chicago 
office of a fir manufacturer. The AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN has quite a collection.of Government re- 
ports on lumber prices, but none of these statistics 
go back of 1913, and none of them use as a basis 
the grade here referred to, quoting it in flooring 
instead of lumber. 

The inquiry is, therefore, referred to the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, whose records 
undoubtedly will readily show the desired informa- 
tion.—EDIrTor. ] 


SHY HALF A TON OF COAL 

Will you kindly advise us just what steps to take in 
presenting and collecting a claim against the railroad 
company for shortage on car of coal? 

We had difficulty in getting this car weighed by the 
railroad company ; the shortage reported was 1,000 lbs. 
—actual shortage by our scales of our selling weight 
as made by tickets 2,000 lbs. We have one of the best 
all steel Fairbank’s scales in the town. 

Please advise us just how to proceed and what steps 
to take to do this right. We have had claims adjusted 
before by presenting them with our weights to the 
agent, but we have a new agent whose policy seems to 
be to refuse to consider any shortage if he can do so.— 
Inquiry No. 62. 

[The above inquiry comes from an Idaho retail 
dealer and is a case where it seems desirable to 
cultivate the local agent as a matter of policy 
for the future. If there is anything the matter 
with the railroad company’s scales it would be a 
good idea to take it up with the State weighmaster 
if Idaho has an official of that sort. 

As regards the individual loss of half a ton of 
coal, however, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not 
know what the price of this grade of coal is in 
Idaho at the present time, but obviously it would 
not go very far in meeting the expense of postage, 
stationery etc, in starting a railroad claim upon 
its devious and intricate journey.—EDITOR. ] 


WEIGHT OF CHESTNUT 

We recently had some-inch sound wormy chestnut, 
band sawed West Virginia stock, kiln dried. 

We claim that this lumber was not kiln dried prop- 
erly and are trying to determine whether this was the 
ease by referring to the weight of the lumber after it 
was kiln dried. We shall be obliged if you will advise 
us what this weight should be per thousand feet.— 
Inquiry No. 72. 

[Chestnut wood has an average weight in 1-inch 
rough lumber of 2,800 pounds thoroly air dried, 
which, of course, does not mean bone dry. This 
weight makes no allowance for worm holes.— 
EprTor. ] 


HOW TO CUT DOGWOOD LOGS 

We are enclosing two or three of our pink circulars 
which serve to inform those who have never cut dog- 
wood logs successfully just how they should prepare 
them for the ones who buy dogwood logs. 

It is not difficult to get out the correct stuff to 
satisfy the buyer as you can readily see by looking at 
the simple directions,—JoHN C. SHAMBOW, Shambow 
Shuttle Co., Woonsocket, R. I.—No. 70. 

[The accompanying circulars referred to do not 
bear the name of the Shambow Shuttle Co., and 
obviously are intended for distribution by them to 
sawmill people, who in turn hand them out to the 
people from whom they buy the logs. This will 
explain the blank at the bottom, quoting the price 
which the sawmill will pay per cord. 

Instructions for Cutting Dogwood Into Logs 


1. Select trees large enough because wood must be not 
less than“%4% inches in diameter at small end. 

2. Logs full of sap knots will not do. 

8. Do not remove the bark. 

4. Length from 3 feet up to 10 feet. 

5. It is much better to chop a small notch in the tree 
close to the ground as possible, then saw to the 
notch. In this way you will not lose the slope of 
the ends. Logs must be cut so they square at the 
lengths intended for. 

6. Log must be cut at the sharp crooks; short crooks 
will not condemn it. 

7. Two or three knots will not condemn it. Log to 
be cut as clear of knots as possible. 

8. Logs with red heart will do providing there is 2% 
inches white wood around it. 

8. Hollow logs will do, providing there is 2% inches 
of sound wood around. 

We pay you $...... per cord of 128 cu. ft. loaded 
OM CATS At... cececccccccces station, or $...... per 
cord delivered to our sawmill. 

MGGPOOR. 2 ca bedc eve vecsiess te eae Oe 

DRGs Geese cee CHISMOR) 0 6 0 eee eee eese ve 


This information undoubtedly will be of interest 
to many of our readers as we have had inquiries 
from time to time regarding a market for dog- 
wood, and while it is used for other purposes than 
for shuttles most buyers take the wood in much 
the same size and grade. 

The third provision requesting that the bark be 
left on is undoubtedly to prevent surface check- 
ing and seainiag eae 





Deposits in the savings banks of France during 
the first nine months of 1919 reached a total never 
before attained in a similar period, even in the 
palmiest days before the war. When it is con- 
sidered that savings bank deposits represent bar, 4 
a part of the savings of the French people it wi 
be seen that they have already accomplished 
wonders toward the financial rehabilitation of their 
country. 


JANvARY 31, 1920 - 
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-LEGISLATES FOR INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


TopEKA, Kan., Jan. 27.—In putting upon its 
statute books the new industrial court law, Kansas 
has taken a step far in advance of other States 
in an attempt to solve the problem of industrial 
unrest. The new law has been erroneously re- 
ferred to as an antistrike measure, and it was op- 
posed on that ground by the labor unions. At the 
same time it was bitterly opposed by the employ- 
ers. The real intent of the law, however, is defi- 
nitely to establish the rights of the general public 
in conflicts between employers and employed. In 
brief, the law asserts the principle that the public 
welfare is above and beyond any of the rights of 
labor or of capital. 

The passage of the new law is a direct result 
of the recent coal strike, when Gov. Allen was 
forced to take over the mines of the State and 
operate them with volunteer labor in order to pro- 
vide the people with fuel. That was a concrete 
example of the total disregard of the public wel- 
fare in a quarrel between capital and labor, and 
Gov. Allen determined that there should be no more 
such happenings. He immediately called a special 
session of the legislature, outlined to it the plan 
he proposed and the bill was drafted by the best 
constitutional lawyers in the State. 


In brief, the bill establishes an industrial court 
of three judges, who are given full power and au- 
thority to supervise, direct and control the opera- 
tion of carriers and public utilities and also all 
industries employing more than twenty-five persons 
whose continuous operation is necessary in the pub- 
lic interests to preserve the peace, protect the pub- 
lic health and, in general, those manufacturing 
food, clothing or fuel. 

The bill declares it necessary that ‘‘for the pro- 
motion of the public welfare’’ all workers engaged 
in any industry subject to the court’s jurisdiction 
shall at all times receive a fair wage. and have 
healthful and moral surroundings while engaged 
in such labor. The right of collective bargaining 
is specifically recognized, but at the same time the 
law gives to every worker the right to make his 
own choice of employment and to carry out fair, 
just and reasonable contracts of employment. The 
court may order labor contracts changed or amend- 
ed if they are found to be unfair. Labor unions 


may incorporate under State laws. Unincorporated 
unions can bargain collectively only under the 
‘agency’? plan. 

In the event of a dispute between employees and 
employers over wages or working conditions, which 


threatens the continuous operation of the indus- 
try, the court may, upon the application of either 
or upon its own initiative, the complaint of ten 
or more citizens or the attorney general, intervene 
and make an investigation, and may make a tem- 
porary order pending such investigation. 

The court is authorized in making such investi- 
gations to take: evidence and to examine all neces- 
sary records, and to investigate conditions sur- 
rounding the workers and to consider the wages 
paid to labor and the return accruing to capital, 
and the rights and welfare of the public and all 
other matters affecting the conduct of the indus- 
tries. 

The court is authorized to order such changes 
as may be necessary in the conduct of the indus- 
tries affected in the matter of working or living 
conditions, hours of labor, rules and practices, and 
to establish a reasonable minimum wage for the 
workers, or standard of wages, such orders to stand 
for a reasonable time pending the investigation 
of controversies or until such time as the employ- 
ers and workers reach an agreement among them- 
selves affecting such conditions. 

If either or both parties to a controversy re- 

(Concluded on page 83) 





-In the Southern Pine Field 


The southern pine market continues to soar. 
Production has not increased, it is safe to say, tho 
figures are not available, as the Southern Pine 
Association has not compiled its usual statistics 
this week. The demand continues to expand and the 
rapidly mounting prices have had no effect in de- 
ereasing the number of orders offered manufac- 
turers. Some of the leaders of the southern pine 
industry, realizing the damage that can be done 
by a wildly soaring market, are seriously consider- 
ing measures to take to meet the situation, and one 
large manufacturing company at least has already 
announced that it will peg the price of its products 
for thirty days. Building operations despite 
weather handicaps have continued in even the 
colder sections and the large demand for house 
building lumber in the South itself, where weather 
conditions permit early building, indicates clearly 
what the demand is going to be in the spring in the 
East and North. To show the general scarcity of 
stocks the following example will serve: An Ala- 
bama company handling the product of twenty-six 
mills on Jan. 24 was able to offer only sixteen 
ears of lumber for sale. 


North Carolina Pine Sidelights 

The volume of sales and shipments have in the 
aggregate picked up slightly and the manufactur- 
ers have aecepted a slightly greater number of 
orders than for the previous week. The best 
demand seems to be for the choice grades of rough 
lumber, which is very scarce and difficult to locate. 
There has been a slight decrease in the volume of 
orders placed for dressed lumber, but this is due 
to lack of stock rather than lack of demand. The 
manufacturers are all largely over-sold and at 
present there is an unusually wide spread in prices, 
especially for dressed stock. Production contin- 
ues comparatively small and no stocks are accu- 
mulating, because shipments have exceeded pro- 
duction this month. 


Pointers on Hemlock 


The demand for hemlock continues to expand, 
but the same is certainly not true of supplies of- 
fered for sale. Despite advancing prices com- 
paratively little hemlock is being offered in the 
East or in the North. On the Pacific coast some 
stock is available, but because of the car situa- 
tion very little is being shipped; manufacturers 
preferring to fill orders calling for high priced 
Stock when it is possible to get cars. 


In the Hardwood Field 


There seems to be no end to demand for hardwood 
lumber of any and all sorts. It is true that buyers 
for a certain period pay particular attention to gum 
and then turn to oak or to black walnut. The reason 
1s that when the price of one wood advances faster 
than the price of some competitor the buyers desert 
the former temporarily, but so insistent is the 
demand and so urgent the need of buyers that prac- 
tically all control over prices has been lost. In the 
North buyers picked up some stock as production 
1s greater than is usual at this season. However, 
So much lumber is being shipped out, even green 
from the saw, that stocks are not accumulating. 





Production conditions in the South have not ma- 
terially changed and there is little or no hope for 
production equal to the demand for many months. 
Wholesalers are having more and more difficulty in 
contracting for stock and there is a notable 
tendency on the part of the manufacturers to be 
very careful about making contracts for future 
delivery. 
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The graph appearing above shows in millions of feet 
the trend of production, shipments and orders in 
four of Lid ge age softwoods for a period of twelve 
weeks ended Jan. 3. It is based on the reports of a 
uniform number of mills thruout the period—the 
southern pine representation on the reports of 150 
mills; the Douglas fir, of 110 mills; the western 
pines, of 33 Inland Empire mills, and the North 
Carolina pine on the reports of 44 mills. The pro- 
Auction lines are indicated by the letter “P”; the 
shipment lines by “S” and order lines by “‘O.’’ 
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Redwood in Excellent Demand 


The demand for redwood continues excellent both 
for rail shipment and for cargoes. Prices have 
advanced as much as $10 on some grades, but that 
apparently has had no effect upon the market. The 
mills are very well supplied with orders, both for 
shipment by rail and by water and consequently 
are turning down orders that in normal times would 
be very tempting. Production is being pressed, 
but there seems to be no hope for it to equal or 
exceed the demand. 


Call for Western Pines 


In California and southern Oregon there is very 
little sugar pine or white pine available for sale. 
The result is that buyers are having great difficul- 
ty in securing stock. Inquiries continue heavy. 
Shop lumber is very scarce, and there will be prac- 
tically none on hand in sixty days judging from 
present conditions. Manufacturers do not want to 
book far ahead, but are finding some jags of 
lumber available for sale which were disclosed by 
the inventories. In the Inland Empire some of the 
manufacturers who remained out of the market 
for a long time are now back with fairly well filled 
stock sheets. Prices in all sections have advanced 
considerably and are of such variety that there is 
no set market; while cars have not been available 
in as large quantity as desired, shipments never- 
theless have been made with considerable freedom. 
The Inland Empire mills have on hand large order 
files and even those which have stock for sale are 
picking and choosing between orders. 





Douglas Fir Situation 

The car situation, which improved temporarily, 
is now giving Douglas fir manufacturers as much 
trouble as ever. Permanent relief from the ear 
shortage seems as far off as ever and as a result 
shipments have been materially curtailed. Orders, 
on the other hand, have jumped upward, while the 
volume of inquiries is extremely satisfactory from 
the seller’s viewpoint. Railroad buying, if one is to 
judge from the order of 30,000,000 feet of car ma- 
terial for 3,000 refrigerator cars which is being 
placed on the Pacific coast, is due for a revival. 
Stocks are piling up at many of the mills and unless 
heavier shipments can be made many of them will 
be forced to close down. The market is in a very 
strong position and prices are advancing. The 
spread is phenomenal in some cases. The resume 
of stocks on hand at a representative group of fir 
mills shows some items, such as 1x4 No. 2 VG 
flooring, far less than normal, while other items, 
such as lx4 No. 2 & better SG flooring, are in 
larger supply than normal. 





Production and Movement of Softwood Lumber 





No. Mills Association Production Shipments 
131 West Coast ....... i go EEE 
42 North Carolina Pine 8,701,000 8,743,000 
29 Western Pine ..... 10,100,000 20,699,000 
7 Northern Pine .... 1,625,000 4,107,000 

5 California White © 
and Sugar Pine.. 1,574,000 2,808,000 
ee eee 5,775,000 7,859,000 


Week Ending Jan, 17 


From Jan. 1 to Jan. 17 








Orders Production Shipments Orders 
79,170,000 170,794,000 .......... 161,329,000 
7,773,000 18,883,000 21,737,000 18,326,000 
14,857,000 34,349,000 53,799,000 39,307,000 
6,959,000 4,917,000 13,330,000 17,161,000 
705,000 4,569,000 21,133,000 17,734,000 
4,988,000 15,494,000 24,349,000 14,321,000 
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Snowfall Gladdens Inland Empire 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 26.—The heavy fall of 
snow Saturday and Sunday in eastern Washington 
and northern Idaho started several thousand tim- 
bermen at work today in moving the 1919-20 cut 
of timber out of the woods, according to reports 
from logging centers. 

The snow shortage, which has been delaying 
operations to a certain extent, was entirely re- 
lieved by the storm. Operators at Bonners Ferry 
and Sandpoint reported a foot of snow today and 
stated that one thousand men had started moving 
the logs. Bovill, Idaho, the center of the Potlatch 
Lumber Co.’s operations, reported a foot of snow 
and St. Maries and Kellogg reported a foot with 
snow still falling. 

‘*This is the best news that lumbermen have 
received in many weeks,’’ said E. C. Culver, of 
Spokane, a large operator of the Sandpoint dis- 
trict. ‘‘The men have been waiting for days for 
such a fall of snow. The open weather of the fall 
permitted the crews to get supplies moved, to open 
camps and work rapidly. Now they are ready to 
move the logs and today things started to hum in 
the camps of our district.’’ 


Returns to Price Stabilization Plan 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 26.—Announcement has 
just been made by W. M. Beebe, manager lumber 
sales of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., that that large 
producer of southern pine has restored its price 
stabilization plan which was in effect for several 
months last year. Under the plan as restored the 
price file just issued will apply to any item of 
southern pine stock that the mills can reasonably 
hope to ship within thirty days of the receipt of 
orders, and the price will remain in effect until 
March 1 at least. Mr. Beebe’s statement to the 
trade follows: 

Market conditions at the moment are very similar 
to what they were early in July of last year, when we 
were having a runaway market, and at that time we 
expressed our conviction that it would he much better 
for the trade in general if prices were more stable. 

To that end this company advised the trade on July 
7 that our prices, effective that date on southern pine 
yard stock, would remain the same until Aug. 15. On 
as 15 and again on Sept. 15 we issued price lists 
which were effective for a 30-day period; and on Oct. 
15, the market being fairly stable, we discontinued our 
guaranteed price policy. 

We have every reason to believe that our effort to 
stabilize prices was successful to a certain degree and 
performed a real service to the industry as a whole, 
altho at a very large cost to ourselves, as it resulted in 
our selling large quantities of lumber at much less 
than the market price during the time when these 
guaranteed prices were in effect. 

After giving the subject careful consideration we 
have decided that the price file we are today issuing 
is the maximum price we will charge for any item of 
southern pine yard stock which our mills can produce 
and have in shipping condition and can reasonably 
expect to ship within thirty days from date of orders. 
This price to be in effect until March 1 at least. 

We shall take care of our customers to the limit of 
our ability and our mills are operating to capacity. 
No one can foretell what market and manufacturing 
conditions will be after March 1, but it shall be our 
policy to endeavor to protect our trade by stabilizing 
prices on southern pine. 


Canadian Retailers Hold Annual 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WINNIPEG, MaNn., Jan. 28.—The Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s ‘Association (Canada) convention 
opened here today at 10 o’clock with an inspiring 
address from Premier Norris, of Manitoba, who 
spoke in optimistic terms of the wonderful op- 
portunity to secure building business during the 
coming season. 


Mills Should Stand Ready to Meet Demand 


President Walter Thorn, of Moose Jaw, discussed 
the outlook in the industry, referring to the fact 
that the United States needs 1,300,000 homes, 45,- 
000 factories, 5,000 apartments, 20,000 churches, 
120 freight terminals, 14,000 railroad stations and 
freight sheds, and no mention is made of barns 
and outbuildings in the statistics President Thorn 
had before him. On the same basis Canada will 
require 100,000 homes, 30,000 factories, 1,000 
schools and 370 apartment blocks, 1,400 churches, 
1,000 freight sheds and stations and 30,000 barns 
‘besides many small buildings. Production in the 
United States, said Mr. Thorn, has decreased from 
38,000,000,000 feet in 1913 to 28,000,000,000 feet 
in 1919. This output may be increased this com- 
ing year, but it is doubtful. ‘‘Therefore,’’ con- 
tinued Mr. Thorn, ‘‘if the demand continues to 
exceed the supply in the United States, the pro- 
duction of our British Columbia mills, amounting 
to approximately 1,500,000,000 feet, will not 
‘amount to much in the great American market. 








Therefore, our Canadian manufacturers should, and 
I believe they will, keep in close touch with crop 
and other conditions existing on the prairies, and 
be prepared to take care of the demand arising 
within our own country, and not let their supply 
go to other markets when the natural territory 
should be first taken care of.’’ 


Secretary Tells of Association Activities 


Secretary Fred Lamar presented a splendid an- 
nual report covering the work done by the asso- 
ciation during 1919, mentioning the fact that the 
building department had shown a growth which 
was startling, the revenue from this department 
amounting to almost $2,000 over last year. The 
association has 1,274 members out of a possible 
1,454 in western Canada. 

Mr. Lamar mentioned the fact that the building 
department was becoming more and more important 
to the members each year, special stress being laid 
on such practical information as stress on girders, 
strength of materials and other important informa- 
tion. At present the association is publishing a 
new plan book which will have a circulation of 
100,000. 

The association was shown to be in a very 
healthy financial condition. 


Hear Addresses; Are Entertained 


Perey Denison, manager of the transportation 
department of the Winnipeg Board of Trade, ad- 
dressed the delegates at luncheon on ‘‘The Car 
Shortage and Demurrage.’’ 

The afternoon session was taken up hearing 
addresses from wholesalers and manufacturers, 
who defined the present market situation and ex- 
pressed their views as to what the situation in the 
near future would be. 

A theatre party at the Orpheum, which the ladies 
will attend, will bring to a close the first day’s 
proceedings. 


Hope to Reach Agreement 
[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 29.—The Senate and 
House conferees on the railroad bills hope to 
reach an agreement this week and submit a con- 
ference report next week. Section six (guaranty) 
is still in dispute, the Senate conferees insisting 
that it be retained, they having yielded on many 
other important provisions. It looks as if the 
antistrike provision of the Cummins Bill is gone, 
the McCormick amendment forbidding a strike 
within sixty days of an award being about the 
best the antistrike supporters hope for. The pro- 
posed transportation board and compulsory con- 
solidation of railroads also have been eliminated. 

The House conferees are insisting that section 
six be modified and the conference is now con- 
sidering giving the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion discretionary authority to fix the minimum 
guaranteed return. Opponents of a permanent 
guarantee object to this arrangement on the ground 
that it merely shifts responsibility, still leaving the 
burden on the people. 








Stocks Are Very, Very Low 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

BEnpD, OrE., Jan. 29.—To glance at the yard 
of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., one might 
conclude that the company has plenty of lumber 
to sell. But it has none in shipping condition 
which it can offer to the trade for immediate 
shipment. Regarding the situation H. K. Brooks 
said today: 


There is no question but that there is going to be 
more building and more demand for lumber than ever 
before. Thousands upon thousands of homes, indus- 
trial plants, warehouses etc., are going to spring up— 
are going to be a necessity—and lumber mills and 
factories are = to be taxed to the limit. Deschutes 
white pine is in the front rank of necessities. We can 
not offer any of it now in shipping condition—the 
demand has wiped us out—but our big mills are work- 
ing under high pressure day and night, and an excel- 
lent assortment is accumulating to meet early spring 
requirements. 





New Officers of Bay City Concern 


Bay City, Micu., Jan. 26.—Changes in the per- 
sonnel of the Bigelow-Cooper Co., manufacturer 
of maple flooring and hardwood lumber, are an- 
nounced by Secretary J. E. Dewey. James Cooper, 
who has been secretary and treasurer of the com- 
pany, retired on Jan. 1 as officer and director and 
has disposed of his interest to Charles A. Bigelow, 
president of the company. J. E. Dewey succeeds 
Mr. Cooper as secretary and general manager, and 
Walter N. Wrape becomes treasurer. No change 


in the name of the company is announced. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WasHIneTon, D. C., Jan. 28.—M. O. Leighton, 
chairman of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Public Works Department Association, has 
addressed the following to state committees, dele- 
gates and societies: 

It is essential that between now and Feb. 15 each 
senator and representative in Congress shall receive 
advice and counsel that will add to his information 
comer the Jones-Reavis bill from people back 

ome, 

There are most urgent reasons for the special effort 
which can not now be communicated | ma It is 
hoped that this assurance of necessity will be accepted 
by all and that the matter will be pushed to the ut- 
most. Even tho a member of Congress may have al- 
ready given favorable response to previous letters, addi- 
tional information should be sent to him by different 
constituents. 

The legislative campaign is going well and we have 
been assured by those who ought to know that the con- 
gressional situation is as good as could be expected and 
far better than some of the friends of the bill antici- 
pated it would be at this time. We have definite 
promises that a hearing will be held on the bill in both 
House and Senate committees at an early date, as soon 
as some of the legislation required by the war emerg- 
ency which is now absorbing the entire attention of 
Congress shall have been advanced to a point at which it 
becomes possible to take up something new. 

The general solicitation above requested is necessary 
to the accomplishment of the next step and prompt 
response on the part of the friends of this movement 
will accomplish more at this time than much greater 
efforts possibly could at a future date. 
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Merchant Marine Legislation Discussed 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuineTon, D. C., Jan. 28.—During the hear- 
ing granted committees yesterday afternoon by 
the Senate committee on commerce, which is con- 
sidering merchant marine legislation, the advisa- 
bility of perpetuating the Shipping Board or some 
similar governmental agency was strongly urged. 
Opposition was expressed to the proposal that the 
Shipping Board sell all of its ships to private par- 
ties at this time. The committee was given detailed 
information regarding conditions at south Atlan- 
tic and Gulf ports and urged to prevent any move- 
ment looking to the curtailment of the use of those 
orts and adding further to the congestion of 
oa York and other large north Atlantic ports. 

One hundred guests, including many senators 
and representatives, attended the banquet at the 
New Willard last night where the situation was 
further discussed. 


Fire Fighters Save Part of Mill 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


GROVELAND, Fua., Jan. 28.—Fire originating in 
the fuel vault of the plant of the Edge Dowling 
Lumber Co. at 4 o’clock on the morning of Jan. 
24 rapidly spread to the sawmill proper, completely 
destroying the filing room, built on top of the mill, 
and burning across the central part of the mill— 
leaving the front end of the log deck and the rear 
end of the mill intact. The conflagration was 
stopped only by the work of a splendidly organized 
force of fire fighters, consisting entirely of the 
mill employees of the company. Twelve or fifteen 
streams of water under very high pressure, and 
the good performance of every part of the fire 
fighting equipment, figured in a most wonderful 
piece of fire fighting. The company is making 
every effort to rebuild the burned part of the saw- 
mill and expects to have it in full and complete 
operation again within a very short time. 





Coast Box Makers Plan Year’s Output 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN -LUMBERMAN ] 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 28.—Box manufacturers on 
the Pacific coast in session here decided upon ar- 
ranging a series of meetings between box mauu- 
facturers and users of wood containers to de- 
termine the box requirements for the coming sca- 
son. It is feared that unless arrangements are 
made early it will be difficult if not impossible to 
fill many of the orders. The purpose of arranging 
the meetings is to protect the industry from losses 
that migh occur thru inability to secure containers. 

The box men also sent a telegram to the joint 
convention of the National Canned & Dried Fruit 
Brokers’ Association, the National Canners’ As- 
sociation, and the Canning Machinery & Supply 
Association in Cleveland, Ohio, stating the condi- 
tion of the box manufacturing industry and urg- 
ing early placing of orders. 

An appeal was made to Director General Hines 
of the United States Railroad Administration ask- 
ing that sufficient empty freight cars be moved to 
the Pacific coast to supply the needs of lumber 
and box manufacturers. 
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THEY MUST THINK WOOD OUTLASTS CONCRETE 


When 10-year Old Concrete Piling Failed Engi- 
neers Recommended Cresoted Wood 


San FrRAnNcisco, Cauir., Jan. 24.—Lumbermen 
are interested in the growing demand for wood in 
wharf construction on the Pacifie coast. The de- 
mand for piling has greatly increased, especially 
in southern California and around San Francisco 
Bay. Creosqted piles and timbers are in great de- 
mand for new wharves, and for replacements 
where such structures have failed or deteriorated. 
At Port Costa and points on Carquinez Straits, 
ereosoted piles are being used to replace green 
piles destroyed by teredoes. There is now a proba- 
bility that the big pier at Santa Monica, built of 
concrete ten years ago, will be rebuilt with creo- 
soted material. The engineers have recommended 
that creosoted wood piles and timber caps and 
struts be used to replace the present ones of con- 
erete. The investigating committee recommends 
that steps be taken at once for the replacements, 
retaining the present deck structure. The pier was 
badly damaged, last August, and has been con- 
demned. The concrete supports were damaged by 
the action of sea water and broken in places. 

A heavy business will be done by the creosoting 
companies on the Coast this year if sufficient pil- 
ing and creosote oil supplies can be obtained. The 
tank steamer Imlay arrived on Puget Sound dur- 
ing the last week with 2,000,000 gallons of Ger- 
man creosote oil, which has been equally distrib- 
uted between the plants of the Pacific Creosoting 
Co., the J. M. Colman Co., of Seattle, and the St. 
Helens Creosoting Co., at St. Helens, Ore. 

The Foundation Co., which has a large contract 
for the Standard Oil Co.’s improvements at Rich- 
mond, Calif., will require at least 15,000 green piles 
to start with, and probably will use a lot of creo- 
soted piles later. The enlargement of the Stand- 
ard Oil Co.’s plant will require two years’ work 
and involve an estimated expenditure of $8,000,- 
000, making it the largest oil refinery in the United 
States. 


EXPANDING COMPANY INCREASES CAPITAL 


ORANGE, TEX., Jan. 26.—The capital stock of 
the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., of Orange, is 





to be increased from $400,000 to $4,000,000, and . 


the company will devote both time and money to 
the development of Orange as a port and to the 
general upbuilding of the city where the corpora- 
tio has made its home for so many years. 

This action was taken at a meeting of the stock- 
holders held last week and at the same time five 
valued employees of the company were taken in as 


ystockholders. They were: E. V. Folsom, sales 


manager; J. L. Boyd, traffic manager; George 8. 
Colburn, auditor; J. B. Channing, general super- 
intendent, and C. C. Leedy, general auditor of the 
Lutcher & Moore interests. 

The stockholders elected the following directors: 
Mrs, Fannie A. Lutcher, honorary director; Mrs. 
W. H. Stark, honorary director; W. H. Stark, 
president; F. H. Farwell, vice president and gen- 
eral manager; H. J. L. Stark, secretary and treas- 
urer. 

An announcement from the board of directors 
states that the policy of the company will be the 
same as in former years under the direction of the 
president, and that the business will be expanded 
as the company prospers. 

The company operates two mills here with a daily 
capacity of nearly 400,000 feet, fhe larger mill 
being of recent erection, costing in excess of 
$1,000,000 and being considered one of the most 
modern plants in the world. 





WOOD PRESERVATION A LA MOVIE 


Very soon after the invention of the cinemato- 
graph, in plainer parlance, the movie, its adaptabil- 
ity to educational work was recognized ; and from 
that. day to the present, notwithstanding its wide 
use for amusement, the movie is performing a very 
worthy work in promoting the’ cause of education. 
In the lumber industry lumbermen who never saw 
@ sawmill and who know little about the difficulties 
of logging and lumbering have seen, in the movies, 
all the operations from the stump to the completed 
wood structure. 

Now comes another movie educational film to 
drive home to the lumber trade the fact that it is 
interested in promoting the use of preservatives to 
prolong the life of wood wherever it is used. At 
the annual meeting of the Illinois Lumber & Build- 
ers’ Supply Dealers’ Association, to be held at 
the Sherman Hotel, Feb. 3, 4 and 5, Kurt C. Barth, 
of the Barrett Co., will produce for the first time a 
film and give a talk entitled ‘‘ Wood Preservation— 
A National Economy,’’ his talk being scheduled for 
the first day of the meeting. 


A few of the pictures from the Barrett movie 
are reproduced on this page, tho of course they give 
a very inadequate notion of the film itself. The 
motion pictures in about thirty minutes will show 
the spectators all the various processes by which 
creosote is applied to wood in order to perpetuate 
its life; starting with the more or less crude tho 
worth while methods of surface treatment prac- 
ticable on the farm and in other places without 
much equipment and showing more advanced and 
perfected methods until a special plant is reached 
in which silo lumber is actually treated with hot 
and cold baths of refined creosote oil. 

Ineidental to giving information regarding the 
value of creosote as a wood preservative the movie 
will stress some of the points to be observed in 
applying the oil under different conditions and for 











FROM THE WOOD PRESERVATION FILM 


various purposes. The pictures will be eminently 
practical, and those who have heard Mr. Barth on 
former occasions will know that the talk that goes 
with the pictures is hardly less illuminating than 
are the pictures themselves. The Barrett movie 
should prove one of the most valuable of the num- 
bers on the Illinois program. 





THE FOREST preserve commissioners of Cook 
County, Il., have voted to build three log cabins 
on the preserve for the use of the boy scouts. 
They will cost about $700 each, and will be equipped 
with fireplaces and have lockers for food and other 
supplies. 


STARTS SHIPPING DOUGLAS FIR SHINGLES 


Their Great Value as Siding and Low Cost May 
Create Permanent Industry 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Jan. 24.—Bellingham has 
entered the Douglas fir shingle market and if the 
venture proves successful it will expand it to one 
of the principal industries of northwestern Wash- 
ington. The manufacture of Douglas fir shingles 
was started for the first time in this part of the 
State a few days ago by the Upright Shingle Co., 
of which James L. Gilfilen is president, and two 
carloads have-been sold by him for delivery to mid- 
dle West dealers. Mr. Gilfilen, who also is presi- 
dent of the Dakota Creek Lumber Co. and has 
organized the Allied Lumber Co. with the intention 
of building an electrically operated shingle mill, 
is hopeful that shingles made from the Douglas 
fir will become the basis of a permanent: industry. 
The shingles he is now producing are for siding. 
They are cut from logs, instead of from bolts as 
is customary in the case of cedar. The cost of the 
fir is a little less than cedar, but the manufacturing 
costs are greater, the output being less and more 
power being required because the fir is harder to 
cut. The price received is about $1 less per 
thousand shingles than prevails for the grade of 
cedar shingles that correspond to it, or clears. The 
local shingles are 5/2, 16 inches long and not more 
than 10 inches wide. They are cut from wood of 
vertical grain and are smooth and well finished. 
The daily output is about 25,000 shingles to the 
machine, or 5,000 less than the daily cedar produe- 
tion on the same machines. Among the advantages 
claimed for fir shingles is the protection they give 
to nails. Their pitch is anticorrosive. 

The experiment being conducted by the Upright 
Shingle Co., which is one of the pioneer red cedar 
concerns of the Northwest, is being watched with 
keen interest by millmen generally, and if it sue- 
ceeds, as many believe it will, a new industry 
that eventually should yield millions of dollars 
will be developed in Washington. 





DECISION IN STOCK OWNERSHIP CASE 


In the Jan. 17 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN was published a brief telegraphic dispateh 
from Earle, Ark., referring to the decision of the 
court in the case of Wiggs vs. Darnell-Love Lumber 
Co. Since the publication of that item a copy of 
the findings of the court has been supplied to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and is given in full below: 


THE CourT: In the case of Wiggs vs. Darnell- 
ee Co. the Court holds, without going into 
etail : 

1. There was no duress. 


2. Ewen if there were, it was not such as deprived the 
complainant of his free action, and also he acquiesced 
and did not object until the phenomenal rise in value. 

3. The contract is an executed contract. 


4, The transaction is a corporate act as to this liti- 
gation, and also perhaps for all purposes, for the 
parties interested against the complainant could not be 
— to blow hot or cold as the occasion suited 

em. 


5. It is true that one participating in an ultra vires 
contract executed can not, according to the over- 
whelming weight of authority, be heard to complain. 

It is true that even when executed an ultra vires act 
may be relieved against pro bono publico. 

It is true that nothing can call forth this Court 
into activity but conscience, good faith and reason- 
able diligence, and where these are wanting the Court 
is passive and does nothing. 111 Tenn. 74. 

It is true that the majority rule in the United States 
is that it is not ultra vires for a corporation to buy 
its own stock so long as no one is injured, and that 
no one can complain who a. isted in, took part in or 
instigated the transaction, or stood by merely, and 
thus acquiesced or was guilty of laches in not promptly 
objecting. 


It is also true that every intendment of the history 
and cases in Tennessee beginning with Insurance Co. 
vs. Insurance Co. in 11 Hump., page 1, decided in 
1850, down to 140 Tenn. 290, Dillard vs. Oil Co., 1918, 
seems to point to “the absolute void — of an ultra 
vires contract,” 1917-A, 947-8, L. R. A. N. S. Yet in 
very many instances our decisions conform to the 
determinations of the exceptions to the majority rule 
which the majority rule recognizes and for which the 
majority rule makes provision. 

However, our Court has never passed distin 
whether a corporation may buy in its stock where cred- 
itors_ agree, where no one complains but the stock- 
holder participating in the ultra vires act, he being the 
one from whom the corporation bought the stock and 
where the purchase and sale were wholly executed. 
There is not the shadow of a reasonable doubt, or even 
a fantastic doubt but that under the majority rule the 
transaction would not be disturbed. If the cause had 
been brought under the majority rule the court would 
have handed down a decision at the conclusion of the 
testimony in favor of the defendant, but the trans- 
action does smack of a trafficking, and the Court will 
say that under the compulsion, almost the duress, of 
the trend of cases in our jurisdiction, the transaction 
is void. « 

6. Tender of restoration of consideration was ac- 
knowledged and declined in open court. 

7. Decree for complainant with costs as a matter of 
strict law. Appeals of course granted to the com- 
plaint and defendant. 
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- QUERY AND COMMENT 











ANYTHING LIKELY TO HAPPEN NOW 


HIave been Interested in your advice and comments 
on other people's troubles and would like your opinion 
on this 

December 12 I received a telegram from a firm mak- 
ing me an offer of $23 under market for one or more 
cars of B & Ketter. The 12th I wrote them rejecting 
their offer. Dec. 15 they answered mine of the 12th 
and enclosed an order for two cars at the price offered 

Not thinking it was necessary to reject this order 
in every mall I merely acknowledged receipt of theirs 
of the 15th. Jan. 3 I received shipping instructions, 
which I returned. I received theirs of the 12th, claim- 


ing the business was placed in good faith and they 
would expect me to fill the order. 

I received theirs of the 20th in which they offer 
to make a quick settlement by accepting my check for 
$450 and let the matter drop.—INquiry No. 110. 

[The above letter comes from Arkansas. It 
sounds like some of the improbable yarns which 
country correspondents of daily papers sometimes 
send in in order to pad their string of space cor- 
respondence. If, however, our contributor says 
that it really happened we must accept his state- 
ment. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S advice to him is 
to hold on to his $450 and use it for advertising in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. It is not clear why he 
did not drop this order into the waste basket with- 
out even going to the trouble of acknowledging it. 
The incident, however, suggests the thought that 
if lumber could be bought that way, why could not 
it be sold that way? Why does not our Arkansas 
friend adopt the idea of sending out offers on lum- 
ber and claiming that a sale has actually been 
made in all of the cases where his offer is not 
promptly returned to him? 

This is’not the only weird instance in lumber 
buying which has turned up recently. The influ- 
enza germ appears not to be the only strange bug 
at large at the present time.—EDIToR. } 


LOCUST POSTS AND APPLE WOOD OFFERED 

Are you in a position to give me the names of a few 
good firms that buy locust posts in carload lots? Also 
apple wood logs ?—INquiry No. 75. 

[Posts are in such excellent demand and scant 
supply at the present time that there should be 
no difficulty in finding buyers for locust, which 
is a very good post wood. 

Apple wood is very largely used for the handles 
of hand saws and Philadelphia and Indianapolis 
offer excellent markets for choice apple wood. 
There are, however, other uses also for the wood. 
It is used for mallets, for the wooden parts of 
planes (particularly knobs of iron planes) for 
the manufacture of the wooden parts of profes- 
sional and scientific instruments, and to some extent 
as a substitute for mahogany in manufacturing 
eases for such instruments. It is also used con- 
siderably for the manufacture of tobacco pipes. 

The address of the inquirer will be supplied 
upon request.—EDITOR. | 





ASKS WHY HOUSE ‘‘SWEATS’’ 

I am enclosing you herewith rough diagram of a 
house I have recently had built. This house sweats 
badly. The man who built it can not tell the reason 
nor can anyone who sees the house. 

There is no air space in the wall, same being single. 
The house was thoroly saturated with water while be- 
ing built, as it rained during the course of construc- 
tion. Some have told me that this sweating was the 
dampness coming out of the lumber. But since the 
house has been dried out the sweating continues. 
Sometimes in places the water drips from the ceiling. 
The back portion of the house has not been walled up, 
so there is an air space between the roof and ceiling 
as shown. The house is about two feet from the 
ground. 

If you can tell me any remedy for this serious defect 
I will appreciate it.—INquiryY No. 90. 

[The above inquiry comes from Shreveport, La. 
The diagram shows a house built in a common 
southern style with an open hallway running thru 
the middle connecting in front with a gallery run- 
ning part way across, and in the rear with a 
screened porch. On one side of the hall are a 
dining room and kitchen and on the other two bed 
rooms. The notations upon the sketch indicate 
that the walls are of boards without studding, 
carrying shingles on the outside and finished inside 
with wall board. The ceiling is of wall board 
only and the roof is very flat, being only four 
inches above the ceiling at its highest point. Just 
how as flat a pitch as that could be engineered the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not understand if the 
roof is on rafters. If the wall board of the ceiling 
is nailed to ordinary studding, the studding itself 
would be 3% inches high, and if the highest point 
of the roof is only 4 inches above the ceiling (that 
is above the lower side of the ceiling joists) how 
much lower would be the lower side of the roof? 


These notes state also that the roof is covered 
with a certain brand of roll roofing. The letter, 
we notice, states that the sweating is especially 
noticeable on the ceiling. Under the circumstances 
and having nowhere else to place the blame, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is going to lay it upon this 
roofing. Possibly it is a very good waterproof roof. 
If it is, that is what the trouble is, because a 
waterproof patent roof is also airproof, in that 
respect differing from shingles, and any dampness 
has to sweat out thru the ceiling because it can not 
get out thru the roof covering. 

It would not be surprising, however, if the dis- 
covery were made that this very flat roof leaks 
somewhat at the laps, and contributes to the gen- 
eral dampness below without contributing in any 
material degree to the ventilation.—EDITOoR. | 


WANTS PORT ORFORD CEDAR 

Can you give us any information regarding steam 
distilled oil from Port Orford cedar? 

We understand that you published some data on this 
subject in your paper, and would be very pleased if you 
could give us the source of this information.—INQUIRY 
No. 102. 

[The above inquiry comes from a New York 
City dealer in drugs and essential oils. 

The aromatic oils from conifers are usually dis- 
tilled from the needles by a simple method of steam 
distillation, the oil separating by gravity from 
the water after passing thru the condenser. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN published in its issue of 
April 29, 1916, an interesting article on the coni- 
fer leaf oil industry, by A. W. Schorger, chemist 
in forest products of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis. This gave a table showing the 
yield of specific gravity and furnishing constitu- 
ents of needle oil from twenty-two different botan- 
ical species, but Port Orford cedar was not in the 
list. It is not likely that it would differ much from 
the more common cedar oils. The Port Orford 
cedar grows in a very limited district, near where 
the California-Oregon boundary line reaches the 
Pacific Ocean, and if oil of the Port Orford cedar 
is being manufactured, the principal manufacturer 
of lumber from that wood will probably know 
about it. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has made 
inquiry. In the meantime if any of our readers 
know of a source of supply for this product the 
information will be weleome.—EpiTor. | 


AIRPLANE SPRUCE WANTED 

I will be very much obliged to you if you will let 
me know the best people where to apply for lumber— 
West Virginia spruce (white pine), and for Pacific 
spruce (red and white silver spruce). These different 
qualities of lumber have been exported in big quantities 
during the war for aeroplane manufacture.—INQUIRY 
No. 50. 

[The above inquiry is signed with a New York 
hotel as an address, and the French gentleman 
who writes the letter is a representative of two 
French concerns. While he does not so state he 
probably wants this spruce for airplane purposes. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has given him a num- 
ber of names of spruce manufacturers east and 
west. There is, however, a considerable quantity 
of left-over spruce on hand in different sections 
of the country in excess of current American peace 
demands for airplane manufacture, and some of 
the holders of this stock may be interested in get- 
ting in touch with this gentleman, who undoubtedly 
ean offer them a suitable market for material 
meeting airplane specifications. His address will 
be supplied upon request.—Eprronr. ] 


ASKS FOR FIR PRICES 

Will it be possible for you to give us from records 
which you have in your office a statement of the prices 
of fir lumber f. 0. b. Pacific Coast mills, Grade No. 2 
clear and better, on January 1, 1911, and on July 1 
and January 1 for each year since then? We desire 
this information very much indeed for statistical pur- 
poses and have not been able to get it from our own 
mills whose records are more or less destroyed or mixed 
up. Business is carried on in a pretty crude way out 
at the Coast and they do not keep records there for 
very long. If you can furnish me this information it 
will be a great favor.—INQuIRY No. 49, 

[The above inquiry comes from the Chicago 
office of a fir manufacturer. The AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN has quite a collection of Government re- 
ports on lumber prices, but none of these statistics 
go back of 1913, and none of them use as a basis 
the grade here referred to, quoting it in flooring 
instead of lumber. 

The inquiry is, therefore, referred to the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, whose records 
undoubtedly will readily show the desired informa- 
tion.—EDITor. | 


SHY HALF A TON OF COAL 

Will yon kindly advise us just what steps to take in 
presenting and collecting a claim against the railroad 
company for shortage on car of coal? 

We had difficulty in getting this car weighed by the 
railroad company ; the shortage reported was 1,000 lbs 
—actual shortage by our scales of our selling weight 
as made by tickets 2,000 lbs. We have one of the best 
all steel Fairbank’s scales in the town. 

Please advise us just how to proceed and what steps 
to take to do this right. We have had claims adjusted 
before by presenting them with our weights to the 
agent, but we have a new agent whose policy seems to 
be to refuse to consider any shortage if he can do so.— 
INQuIRY No. 62. 

[The above inquiry comes from an Idaho retail 
dealer and is a case where it seems desirable to 
cultivate the local agent as a matter of policy 
for the future. If there is anything the matter 
with the railroad company’s scales it would be a 
good idea to take it up with the State weighmaster 
if Idaho has an official of that sort. 

As regards the individual loss of half a ton of 
coal, however, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not 
know what the price of this grade of coal is in 
Idaho at the present time, but obviously it would 
not go very far in meeting the expense of postage, 
stationery ete. in starting a railroad claim upon 
its devious and intricate journey.—EDITOR. | 


WEIGHT OF CHESTNUT 

We recently had some inch sound wormy chestnut, 
band sawed West Virginia stock, kiln dried. 

We claim that this lumber was not kiln dried prop- 
erly and are trying to determine whether this was the 
case by referring to the weight of the lumber after it 
was kiln dried. We shall be obliged if you will advise 
us what this weight should be per thousand feet.— 
Inquiry No. 72. 

[Chestnut wood has an average weight in 1-inch 
rough lumber of 2,800 pounds thoroly air dried, 
which, of course, does not mean bone dry. This 
weight makes no allowance for worm holes.— 
EDITOR. | 


HOW TO CUT DOGWOOD LOGS 

We are enclosing two or three of our pink circulars 
which serve to inform those who have never cut dog- 
wood logs successfully just how they should prepare 
them for the ones who buy dogwood logs. 

It is not difficult to get out the correct stuff to 
satisfy the buyer as you can readily see by looking at 
the simple directions,—JoHN C. SHAMBOow, Shambow 
Shuttle Co., Woonsocket, R. I.—No. 70. 

{The accompanying circulars referred to do not 
bear the name of the Shambow Shuttle Co., and 
obviously are intended for distribution by them to 
sawmill people, who in turn hand them out to the 
people from whom they buy the logs. This will 
explain the blank at the bottom, quoting the price 
which the sawmill will pay per cord. 

Instructions for Cutting Dogwood Into Logs 


1. Select trees large enough because wood must be not 
less than 4% inches in diameter at small end. 

2. Logs full of sap knots will not do. 

3. Do not remove the bark. 

4. Length from 3 feet up to 10 feet. 

5. It is much better to chop a small notch in the tree 
close to the ground as possible, then saw to the 
notch. In this way you will not lose the slope of 
the ends. Logs must be cut so they square at the 
lengths intended for. 

6. Log must be cut at the sharp crooks; short crooks 
will not condemn it. 

7. Two or three knots will not condemn it. Log to 
be cut as clear of knots as possible. 

8. Logs with red heart will do providing there is 2% 
inches white wood around it. 

9. Hollow logs will do, providing there is 24% inches 
of sound wood around. 

We pay you §...... per cord of 128 cu. ft. loaded 
EE OR eso ow 6509 aye station, or $...... per 
cord delivered to our sawmill. 

ER LTR NET eT TE ee ee 
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This information undoubtedly will be of interest 
to many of our readers as we have had inquiries 
from time to time regarding a market for dog- 
wood, and while it is used for other purposes than 
for shuttles most buyers take the wood in much 
the same size and grade. 

The third provision requesting that the bark be 
left on is undoubtedly to prevent surface check- 
ing and seasoning.—EDIToR. | 





Deposits in the savings banks of France during 
the first nine months of 1919 reached a total never 
before attained in a similar period, even in the 
palmiest days before the war. When it is con- 
sidered that savings bank deposits represent only 
a part of the savings of the French people it will 
be seen that they have already accomplished 
wonders toward the financial rehabilitation of their 
country. 
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LEGISLATES FOR INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


TorpeKA, KAn., Jan. 27.—In putting upon its 
etatute books the new industrial court law, Kansas 
has taken a step far in advance of other States 
n an attempt to solve the problem of industrial 
inrest. The new law has been erroneously re- 
erred to as an antistrike measure, and it was op- 
posed on that ground by the labor unions. At the 
same time it was bitterly opposed by the employ- 
ers. The real intent of the law, however, is defi- 
nitely to establish the rights of the general public 
in conflicts between employers and employed. In 
brief, the law asserts the principle that the public 
welfare is above and beyond any of the rights of 
labor or of capital. 

The passage of the new law is a direct result 
of the recent coal strike, when Gov. Allen was 
foreed to take over the mines of the State and 
operate them with volunteer labor in order to pro- 
vide the people with fuel. That was a concrete 
example of the total disregard of the public wel- 
fare in a quarrel between capital and labor, and 
Gov. Allen determined that there should be no more 
such happenings. He immediately called a special 
session of the legislature, outlined to it the plan 
he proposed and the bill was drafted by the best 
constitutional lawyers in the State. 


In brief, the bill establishes an industrial court 
of three judges, who are given full power and au- 
thority to supervise, direct and control the opera 
tion of carriers and public utilities and also all 
industries employing more than twenty-five persons 
whose continuous operation is necessary in the pub- 
lic interests to preserve the peace, protect the pub- 
lic health and, in general, those manufacturing 
food, clothing or fuel. 

The bill declares it necessary that ‘‘for the pro- 
motion of the public welfare’’ all workers engaged 
in any industry subject to the court’s jurisdiction 
shall at all times receive a fair wage and have 
healthful and moral surroundings while engaged 
in such labor. The right of collective bargaining 
is specifically recognized, but at the same time the 
law gives to every worker the right to make his 
own choice of employment and to carry out fair, 
just and reasonable contracts of employment. The 
court may order labor contracts changed or amend- 
ed if they are found to be unfair. Labor unions 
may incorporate under State laws. Unincorporated 
unions can bargain collectively only under the 
‘“agency’’ plan. 

In the event of a dispute between employees and 
employers over wages or working conditions, which 


threatens the continuous operation of the indus 
try, the court may, upon the application of either 
or upon its own initiative, the complaint of ten 
or more citizens or the attorney general, intervene 
and make an investigation, and may make a tem 
porary order pending such investigation 

The court is authorized in making such investi 
gations to take evidence and to examine all neces 
sary records, and to investigate conditions sur 
rounding the workers and to consider the wages 
paid to labor and the return accruing to capital, 
and the rights and welfare of the public and all 
other matters affecting the conduct of the indus- 
tries. 

The court is authorized to order such changes 
as may be necessary in the conduct of the indus 
tries affected in the matter of working or living 
conditions, hours of labor, rules and practices, and 
to establish a reasonable minimum wage for the 
workers, or standard of wages, such orders to stand 
for a reasonable time pending the investigation 
of controversies or until such time as the employ- 
ers and workers reach an agreement among them- 
selves affecting such conditions. 

If either or both parties to a controversy re- 

(Concluded on page 83) 














In the Southern Pine Field 


The southern pine market continues to soar. 
Production has not increased, it is safe to say, tho 
figures are not available, as the Southern Pine 
Association has not compiled its usual statistics 
this week. The demand continues to expand and the 
rapidly mounting prices have had no effect in de- 
ereasing the number of orders offered manufac- 
turers. Some of the leaders of the southern pine 
industry, realizing the damage that can be done 
by a wildly soaring market, are seriously consider- 
ing measures to take to meet the situation, and one 
large manufacturing company at least has already 
announced that it will peg the price of its products 
for thirty days. Building operations despite 
weather handicaps have continued in even the 
colder sections and the large demand for house 
building lumber in the South itself, where weather 
conditions permit early building, indicates clearly 
what the demand is going to be in the spring in the 
East and North. To show the general scarcity of 
stocks the following example will serve: An Ala- 
bama company handling the product of twenty-six 
mills on Jan. 24 was able to offer only sixteen 
cars of lumber for sale. 


North Carolina Pine Sidelights 


The volume of sales and shipments have in the 
aggregate picked up slightly and the manufactur- 
ers have accepted a slightly greater number of 
orders than for the previous week. The best 
demand seems to be for the choice grades of rough 
lumber, which is very scarce and difficult to locate. 
There has been a slight decrease in the volume of 
orders placed for dressed lumber, but this is due 
to lack of stock rather than lack of demand. The 
manufacturers are all largely over-sold and at 
present there is an unusually wide spread in prices, 
especially for dressed stock. Production contin- 
ues comparatively small and no stocks are accu- 
mulating, because shipments have exceeded pro- 
duction this month. 


Pointers on Hemlock 


The demand for hemlock continues to expand, 

uit the same is certainly not true of supplies of- 
ered for sale. Despite advancing prices com- 
aratively little hemlock is being offered in the 
uast or in the North. On the Pacifie coast some 
ock is available, but because of the car situa- 
on very little is being shipped; manufacturers 
referring to fill orders ealling for high priced 
tock when it is possible to get cars. 


In the Hardwood Field 


There seems to be no end to demand for hardwood 
umber of any and all sorts. It is true that buyers 
for a certain period pay particular attention to gum 
and then turn to oak or to black walnut. The reason 
is that when the price of one wood advances faster 
than the price of some competitor the buyers desert 
the former temporarily, but so insistent is the 
demand and so urgent the need of buyers that prac- 
tically all control over prices has been lost. In the 
North buyers picked up some stock as production 
1s greater than is usual at this season. However, 
so much lumber is being shipped out, even green 
from the saw, that stocks are not accumulating. 


Dey em et eo 


Production conditions in the South have not ma- 
terially changed and there is little or no hope for 
production equal to the demand for many months. 
Wholesalers are having more and more difficulty in 
contracting for stock and there is a_ notable 
tendency on the part of the manufacturers to be 
very careful about making contracts for future 
delivery. 
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The graph appearing above shows in millions of feet 
the trend of production, shipments and orders in 
four of the principal softwoods for a period of twelve 
weeks ended Jan. 3. It is based on the reports of a 
uniform number of mills thruout the period—the 
southern pine representation on the reports of 150 
mills; the Douglas fir, of 110 mills; the western 
pines, of 33 Inland Empire mills, and the North 
Carolina pine on the reports of 44 mills. The pro- 
Auction lines are indicated by the letter “P’; the 
shipment lines by “S” and order lines by “O.’’ 


Redwood in Excellent Demand 


The demand for redwood continues excellent both 
for rail shipment and for cargoes. Prices have 
advanced as much as $10 on some grades, but that 
apparently has had no effect upon the market. The 
mills are very well supplied with orders, both for 
shipment by rail and by water and consequently 
are turning down orders that in normal times would 
be very tempting. Production is being pressed, 
but there seems to be no hope for it to equal or 
exceed the demand. 


Call for Western Pines 


In California and southern Oregon there is very 
little sugar pine or white pine available for sale. 
The result is that buyers are having great difficul- 
ty in securing stock. Inquiries continue heavy. 
Shop lumber is very scarce, and there will be prac- 
tically none on hand in sixty days judging from 
present conditions. Manufacturers do not want to 
book far ahead, but are finding some jags of 
lumber available for sale which were disclosed by 
the inventories. In the Inland Empire some of the 
manufacturers who remained out of the market 
for a long time are now back with fairly well filled 
stock sheets. Prices in all sections have advanced 
considerably and are of such variety that there is 
no set market; while cars have not been available 
in as large quantity as desired, shipments never- 
theless have been made with considerable freedom. 
The Inland Empire mills have on hand large order 
files and even those which have stock for sale are 
picking and choosing between orders. 


Douglas Fir Situation 


The car situation, which improved temporarily, 
is now giving Douglas fir manufacturers as much 
trouble as ever. Permanent relief from the car 
shortage seems as far off as ever and as a result 
shipments have been materially curtailed. Orders, 
on the other hand, have jumped upward, while the 
volume of inquiries is extremely satisfactory from 
the seller’s viewpoint. Railroad buying, if one is to 
judge from the order of 30,000,000 feet of car ma- 
terial for 3,000 refrigerator cars which is being 
placed on the Pacific coast, is due for a revival. 
Stocks are piling up at many of the mills and unless 
heavier shipments can be made many of them will 
be forced to close down. The market is in a very 
strong position and prices are advancing. The 
spread is phenomenal in some cases. The resume 
of stocks on hand at a representative group of fir 
mills shows some items, such as 1x4 No. 2 VG 
flooring, far less than normal, while other items, 
such as 1x4 No. 2 & better SG flooring, are in 
larger supply than normal. 





Production and Movement of Softwood Lumber 





No. Mills Association Production Shipments 
131 West Coast ....... CEGIGGGe iccceccee 
42 North Carolina Pine 8,701,000 8,743,000 
29 Western Pine ..... 10,100,000 20,699,000 
7 Northern Pine . 1,625,000 4,107,000 

5 California White 
and Sugar Pine.. 1,574,000 2,808,000 
13 Redwood ......... 5,775,000 7,859,000 


Week Ending Jan. 17 





From Jan. 1 to Jan. 17 





Orders Production Shipments Orders 
79,170,000 170,794,000 .......... 161,329,000 
7,773,000 18,883,000 21,737,000 18,326,000 
14,857,000 34,349,000 53,799,000 39,307,000 
6,959,000 4,917,000 13,330,000 17,161,000 
705,000 4,569,000 21,133,000 17,734,000 
4,988,000 15,494,000 24,349,000 14,321,000 
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Snowfall Gladdens Inland Empire 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 26.—The heavy fall of 
snow Saturday and Sunday in eastern Washington 
and northern Idaho started several thousand tim- 
bermen at work today in moving the 1919-20 cut 
of timber out of the woods, according to reports 
from logging centers. 

The snow shortage, which has been delaying 
operations to a certain extent, was entirely re- 
lieved by the storm. Operators at Bonners Ferry 
and Sandpoint reported a foot of snow today and 
stated that one thousand men had started moving 
the logs. Bovill, Idaho, the center of the Potlatch 
Lumber Co.’s operations, reported a foot of snow 
and St. Maries and Kellogg reported a foot with 
snow still falling. 

‘*This is the best news that lumbermen have 
received in many weeks,’’ said HE. C. Culver, of 
Spokane, a large operator of the Sandpoint dis- 
trict. ‘‘The men have been waiting for days for 
such a fall of snow. The open weather of the fall 
permitted the crews to get supplies moved, to open 
camps and work rapidly. Now they are ready to 
move the logs and today things started to hum in 
the camps of our district.’’ 





Returns to Price Stabilization Plan 


KANSAS City, Mo., Jan. 26.—Announcement has 
just been made by W. M. Beebe, manager lumber 
sales of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., that that large 
producer of southern pine has restored its price 
stabilization plan which was in effect for several 
months last year. Under the plan as restored the 
price file just issued will apply to any item of 
southern pine stock that the mills can reasonably 
hope to ship within thirty days of the receipt of 
orders, and the price will remain in effect until 
March 1 at least. Mr. Beebe’s statement to the 
trade follows: 


Market conditions at the moment are very similar 
to what they were early in July of last year, when we 
were having a runaway market, and at that time we 
expressed our conviction that it would ke much better 
for the trade in general if prices were more stable. 

To that end this company advised the trade on July 
7 that our prices, effective that date on southern pine 
yard stock, would remain the same until Aug. 15. On 
Aug. 15 and again on Sept. 15 we issued price lists 
which were effective for a 30-day period; and on Oct. 
15, the market being fairly stable, we discontinued our 
guaranteed price policy. 

We have every reason to believe that our effort to 
Stabilize prices was successful to a certain degree and 
performed a real service to the industry as a whole, 
altho at a very large cost to ourselves, as it resulted in 
our selling large quantities of lumber at much less 
than the market price during the time when these 
guaranteed prices were in effect. 

After giving the subject careful consideration we 
have decided that the price file we are today issuing 
is the maximum price we will charge for any item of 
southern pine yard stock which our mills can produce 
and have in shipping condition and can reasonably 
expect to ship within thirty days from date of orders. 
This price to be in effect until March 1 at least. 

We shall take care of our customers to the limit of 
our ability and our mills are operating to capacity. 
No one can foretell what market and manufacturing 
conditions will be after March 1, but it shall be our 
policy to endeavor to protect our trade by stabilizing 
prices on southern pine. 





Canadian Retailers Hold Annual 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WINNIPEG, MAN., Jan. 28.—The Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s :Association (Canada) convention 
opened here today at 10 o’clock with an inspiring 
address from Premier Norris, of Manitoba, who 
spoke in optimistic terms of the wonderful op- 
portunity to secure building business during the 
coming season. 

Mills Should Stand Ready to Meet Demand 

President Walter Thorn, of Moose Jaw, discussed 
the outlook in the industry, referring to the fact 
that the United States needs 1,300,000 homes, 45,- 
000 factories, 5,000 apartments, 20,000 churches, 
120 freight terminals, 14,000 railroad stations and 
freight sheds, and no mention is made of barns 
and outbuildings in the statistics President Thorn 
had before him. On the same basis Canada will 
require 100,000 homes, 30,000 factories, 1,000 
schools and 370 apartment blocks, 1,400 churches, 
1,000 freight sheds and stations and 30,000 barns 
besides many small buildings. Production in the 
United States, said Mr. Thorn, has decreased from 
38,000,000,000 feet in 1913 to 28,000,000,000 feet 
in 1919. This output may be increased this com- 
ing year, but it is doubtful. ‘‘Therefore,’’ con- 
tinued Mr. Thorn, ‘‘if the demand continues to 
exceed the supply in the United States, the pro- 
duction of our British Columbia mills, amounting 
to approximately 1,500,000,000 feet, will not 
‘amount to much in the great American market. 


Therefore, our Canadian manufacturers should, and 
I believe they will, keep in close touch with crop 
and other conditions existing on the prairies, and 
be prepared to take care of the demand arising 
within our own country, and not let their supply 
go to other markets when the natural territory 
should be first taken care of.’’ 


Secretary Tells of Association Activities 


Secretary Fred Lamar presented a splendid an- 
nual report covering the work done by the asso- 
ciation during 1919, mentioning the fact that the 
building department had shown a growth which 
was startling, the revenue from this department 
amounting to almost $2,000 over last year. The 
association has 1,274 members out of a possible 
1,454 in western Canada. 

Mr. Lamar mentioned the fact that the building 
department was becoming more and more important 
to the members each year, special stress being laid 
on such practical information as stress on girders, 
strength of materials and other important informa- 
tion. At present the association is publishing a 
new plan book which will have a circulation of 
100,000. 

The association was shown to be in a very 
healthy financial condition. 


Hear Addresses; Are Entertained 


Perey Denison, manager of the transportation 
department of the Winnipeg Board of Trade, ad- 
dressed the delegates at luncheon on ‘‘The Car 
Shortage and Demurrage.’’ 

The afternoon session was taken up hearing 
addresses from wholesalers and manufacturers, 
who defined the present market situation and ex- 
pressed their views as to what the situation in the 
near future would be. 

A theatre party at the Orpheum, which the ladies 
will attend, will bring to a close the first day’s 
proceedings. 





Hope to Reach Agreement 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 29.—The Senate and 
House conferees on the railroad bills hope to 
reach an agreement this week and submit a con- 
ference report next week. Section six (guaranty) 
is still in dispute, the Senate conferees insisting 
that it be retained, they having yielded on many 
other important provisions. It looks as if the 
antistrike provision of the Cummins Bill is gone, 
the McCormick amendment forbidding a strike 
within sixty days of an award being about the 
best the antistrike supporters hope for. The pro- 
posed transportation board and compulsory con- 
solidation of railroads also have been eliminated. 

The House conferees are insisting that section 
six be modified and the conference is now con- 
sidering giving the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion discretionary authority to fix the minimum 
guaranteed return. Opponents of a permanent 
guarantee object to this arrangement on the ground 
that it merely shifts responsibility, still leaving the 
burden on the people. 





Stocks Are Very, Very Low 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

BEND, ORE., Jan. 29.—To glance at the yard 
of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., one might 
conclude that the company has plenty of lumber 
to sell. But it has none in shipping condition 
which it can offer to the trade for immediate 
shipment. Regarding the situation H. K. Brooks 
said today: 

There is no question but that there is going to be 
more building and more demand for lumber than ever 
before. Thousands upon thousands of homes, indus- 
trial plants, warehouses etc., are going to spring up— 
are going to be a necessity—and lumber mills and 
factories are going to be taxed to the limit. Deschutes 
white pine is in the front rank of necessities. We can 
not offer any of it now in shipping condition—the 
demand has wiped us out—but our big mills are work- 
ing under high pressure day and night, and an excel- 
lent assortment is accumulating to meet early spring 
requirements. 


New Officers of Bay City Concern 


Bay City, Micu., Jan. 26.—Changes in the per- 
sonnel of the Bigelow-Cooper Co., manufacturer 
of maple flooring and hardwood lumber, are an- 
nounced by Secretary J. E. Dewey. James Cooper, 
who has been secretary and treasurer of the com- 
pany, retired on Jan. 1 as officer and director and 
has disposed of his interest to Charles A. Bigelow, 
president of the company. J. E. Dewey succeeds 
Mr. Cooper as secretary and general manager, and 
Walter N. Wrape becomes treasurer. No change 





in the name of the company is announced. 


Urges Expression on Public Works Bill 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WasHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 28.—M. O. Leighton, 
chairman of the executive committee of the Na 
tional Public Works Department Association, has 
addressed the following to state committees, delc- 
gates and societies: 


It is essential that between now and Feb. 15 each 
senator and representative in Congress shall receive 
advice and counsel that will add to his information 
fens the Jones-Reavis bill from people back 

ome, 

There are most urgent reasons for the special effort 
which can not now be communicated by mail. It is 
hoped that this assurance of necessity will be accepted 
by all and that the matter will be pushed to the ut- 
most. Even tho a member of Congress may have «!- 
ready given favorable response to previous letters, adiii- 
tional information should be sent to him by different 
constituents. 

The legislative campaign is going well and we have 
been assured by those who ought to know that the con- 
gressional situation is as good as could be expected ani 
far better than some of the friends of the bill antici 
pated it would be at this time. We have definite 
promises that a hearing will be held on the bill in both 
House and Senate committees at an early date, as soon 
as some of the legislation required by the war emer:- 
ency which is now absorbing the entire attention oi 
Congress shall have been advanced to a point at which it 
becomes possible to take up something new. 

The general solicitation above requested is necessary 
to the accomplishment of the next step and prompt 
response on the part of the friends of this movement 
will accomplish more at this time than much greater 
efforts possibly could at a future date. 





Merchant Marine Legislation Discussed 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 28.—During the hear- 
ing granted committees yesterday afternoon by 
the Senate committee on commerce, which is con- 
sidering merchant marine legislation, the advis- 
bility of perpetuating the Shipping Board or some 
similar governmental agency was strongly urged. 
Opposition was expressed to the proposal that the 
Shipping Board sell all of its ships to private par- 
ties at this time. The committee was given detailed 
information regarding conditions at south Atlan- 
tic and Gulf ports and urged to prevent any move- 
ment looking to the curtailment of the use of those 
ports and adding further to the congestion of 
New York and other large north Atlantic ports. 

One hundred guests, including many senators 
and representatives, attended the banquet at the 
New Willard last night where the situation was 
further discussed. 


Fire Fighters Save Part of Mill 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

GROVELAND, Fua., Jan. 28.—Fire originating in 
the fuel vault of the plant of the Edge Dowling 
Lumber Co. at 4 o’clock on the morning of Jan. 
24 rapidly spread to the sawmill proper, completely 
destroying the filing room, built on top of the mili, 
and burning across the central part of the mill-~ 
leaving the front end of the log deck and the rear 
end of the mill intact. The conflagration was 
stopped only by the work of a splendidly organize: 
force of fire fighters, consisting entirely of the 
mill employees of the company. Twelve or fifteen 
streams of water under very high pressure, and 
the good performance of every part of the fire 
fighting equipment, figured in a most wonderful 
piece of fire fighting. The company is making 
every effort to rebuild the burned part of the saw- 
mill and expects to have it in full and complete 
operation again within a very short time. 








~ 


Coast Box Makers Plan Year’s Output 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

PORTLAND, ORE.,; Jan. 28.—Box manufacturers 01 
the Pacific coast in session here decided upon ar- 
ranging a series of meetings between box manu- 
facturers and users of wood containers to de- 
termine the box requirements for the coming sea- 
son. It is feared that unless arrangements arc 
made early it will be difficult if not impossible to 
fill many of the orders. The purpose of arrangin:: 
the meetings is to protect the industry from losses 
that migh occur thru inability to secure containers. 

The box men also sent a telegram to the joint 
convention of the National Canned & Dried Fruit 
Brokers’ Association, the National Canners’ As- 
sociation, and the Canning Machinery & Supply 
Association in Cleveland, Ohio, stating the condi- 
tion of the box manufacturing industry and urg- 
ing early placing of orders. 

An appeal was made to Director General Hines 
of the United States Railroad Administration ask- 
ing that sufficient empty freight cars be moved to 
the Pacific coast to supply the needs of lumber 
and box manufacturers. 
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THEY MUST THINK WOOD OUTLASTS CONCRETE 


When 10-year Old Concrete Piling Failed Engi- 
neers R ded Cresoted Wood 





San FRANcIsco, CALir., Jan, 24.—Lumbermen 
are interested in the growing demand for wood in 
wharf construction on the Pacific coast. The de- 
mand for piling has greatly increased, especially 
in southern California and around San Francisco 
Bay. Creosqted piles and timbers are in great de- 
mand for new wharves, and for replacements 
where such structures have failed or deteriorated. 
At Port Costa and points on Carquinez Straits, 
ereosoted piles are being used to replace green 
piles destroyed by teredoes. There is now a proba- 
bility that the big pier at Santa Monica, built of 
concrete ten years ago, will be rebuilt with creo- 
soted material. The engineers have recommended 
that creosoted wood piles and timber caps and 
struts be used to replace the present ones of con- 
erete. The investigating committee recommends 
that steps be taken at once for the replacements, 
retaining the present deck structure. The pier was 
badly damaged, last August, and has been con- 
demned. The concrete supports were damaged by 
the action of sea water and broken in places. 

A heavy business will be done by the creosoting 
companies on the Coast this year if sufficient pil- 
ing and creosote oil supplies can be obtained. The 
tank steamer Imlay arrived on Puget Sound dur- 
ing the last week with 2,000,000 gallons of Ger- 
man creosote oil, which has been equally distrib- 
uted between the plants of the Pacific Creosoting 
Co., the J. M. Colman Co., of Seattle, and the St. 
Helens Creosoting Co., at St. Helens, Ore. 

The Foundation Co., which has a large contract 
for the Standard Oil Co.’s improvements at Rich- 
mond, Calif., will require at least 15,000 green piles 
to start with, and probably will use a lot of creo- 
soted piles later. The enlargement of the Stand- 
ard Oil Co.’s plant will require two years’ work 
and involve an estimated expenditure of $8,000,- 
000, making it the largest oil refinery in the United 
States. 


EXPANDING COMPANY INCREASES CAPITAL 


ORANGE, TEX., Jan. 26.—The capital stock of 
the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., of Orange, is 
to be increased from $400,000 to $4,000,000, and 
the company will devote both time and money to 
the development of Orange as a port and to the 
general upbuilding of the city where the corpora- 
tion has made its home for so many years. 

This action was taken at a meeting of the stock- 
holders held last week and at the same time five 
valued employees of the company were taken in as 
stockholders. They were: E. V. Folsom, sales 
manager; J. L. Boyd, traffic manager; George S. 
Colburn, auditor; J. B. Channing, general super- 
intendent, and C. C. Leedy, general auditor of the 
Lutcher & Moore interests. 

The stockholders elected the following directors: 
Mrs. Fannie A. Luteher, honorary director; Mrs. 
W. H. Stark, honorary director; W. H. Stark, 
president; F. H. Farwell, vice president and gen- 
eral manager; H. J. L. Stark, secretary and treas- 
urer. 

An announcement from the board of directors 
states that the policy of the company will be the 
same as in former years under the direction of the 
president, and that the business will be expanded 
as the company prospers. PF ; 

The company operates two mills here with a daily 
eapacity of nearly 400,000 feet, fhe larger mill 
being of recent erection, costing in excess of 
$1,000,000 and being considered one of the most 
modern plants in the world. 








WOOD PRESERVATION A LA MOVIE 


Very soon after the invention of the cinemato- 
graph, in plainer parlance, the movie, its adaptabil- 
ity to educational work was recognized ; and from 
that day to the present, notwithstanding its wide 
use for amusement, the movie is performing a very 
worthy work in promoting the’ cause of education. 
In the lumber industry lumbermen who never saw 
@ sawmill and who know little about the difficulties 
of logging and lumbering have seen, in the movies, 
all the operations from the stump to the completed 
wood structure. 

Now comes another movie educational film to 
drive home to the lumber trade the fact that it is 
interested in promoting the use of preservatives to 
prolong the life of wood wherever it is used. At 
the annual meeting of the Illinois Lumber & Build- 
ers’ Supply Dealers’ Association, to be held at 
the Sherman Hotel, Feb. 3, 4 and 5, Kurt C. Barth, 
of the Barrett Co., will produce for the first time a 
film and give a talk entitled ‘‘ Wood Preservation— 
A National Economy,’’ his talk being scheduled for 
the first day of the meeting. 


A few of the pictures from the Barrett movie 
are reproduced on this page, tho of course they give 
a very inadequate notion of the film itself. The 
motion pictures in about thirty minutes will show 
the spectators all the various processes by which 
creosote is applied to wood in order to perpetuate 
its life; starting with the more or less crude tho 
worth while methods of surface treatment prac- 
ticable on the farm and in other places without 
much equipment and showing more advanced and 
perfected methods until a special plant is reached 
in which silo lumber is actually treated with hot 
and cold baths of refined creosote oil. 

Incidental to giving information regarding the 
value of creosote as a wood preservative the movie 
will stress some of the points to be observed in 
applying the oil under different conditions and for 
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FROM THE WOOD PRESERVATION FILM 


various purposes. The pictures will be eminently 
practical, and those who have heard Mr. Barth on 
former occasions will know that the talk that goes 
with the pictures is hardly less illuminating than 
are the pictures themselves. The Barrett movie 
should prove one of the most valuable of the num- 
bers on the Illinois program. 





THE YFOREST preserve commissioners of Cook 
County, Ill., have voted to build three log cabins 
on the preserve for the use of the boy scouts. 
They will cost about $700 each, and will be equipped 
with fireplaces and have lockers for food and other 
supplies. 


STARTS SHIPPING DOUGLAS FIR SHINGLES 


Their Great Value as Siding and Low Cost May 
Create Permanent Industry 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Jan. 24.—Bellingham has 
entered the Douglas fir shingle market and if the 
venture proves successful it will expand it to one 
of the principal industries of northwestern Wash- 
ington. The manufacture of Douglas fir shingles 
was started for the first time in this part of the 
State a few days ago by the Upright Shingle Co., 
of which James L. Gilfilen is president, and two 
carloads have -been sold by him for delivery to mid- 
dle West dealers. Mr. Gilfilen, who also is presi- 
dent of the Dakota Creek Lumber Co. and has 
organized the Allied Lumber Co. with the intention 
of building an electrically operated shingle mill, 
is hopeful that shingles made from the Douglas 
fir will become the basis of a permanent industry. 
The shingles he is now producing are for siding. 
They are cut from logs, instead of from bolts as 
is customary in the case of cedar. The cost of the 
fir is a little less than cedar, but the manufacturing 
costs are greater, the output being less and more 
power being required because the fir is harder to 
cut. The price received is about $1 less per 
thousand shingles than prevails for the grade of 
cedar shingles that correspond to it, or clears. The 
local shingles are 5/2, 16 inches long and not more 
than 10 inches wide. They are cut from wood of 
vertical grain and are smooth and well finished. 
The daily output is about 25,000 shingles to the 
machine, or 5,000 less than the daily cedar produe- 
tion on the same machines. Among the advantages 
claimed for fir shingles is the protection they give 
to nails. Their pitch is anticorrosive. 

The experiment being conducted by the Upright 
Shingle Co., which is one of the pioneer red cedar 
concerns of the Northwest, is being watched with 
keen interest by millmen generally, and if it sue- 
ceeds, as many believe it will, a new industry 
that eventually should yield millions of dollars 
will be developed in Washington. 





DECISION IN STOCK OWNERSHIP CASE 


In the Jan. 17 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN was published a brief telegraphic dispateh 
from Earle, Ark., referring to the decision of the 
court in the case of Wiggs vs. Darnell-Love Lumber 
Co. Since the publication of that item a eopy of 
the findings of the court has been supplied to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and is given in full below: 


THE CourT: In the case of Wiggs vs. Darnell- 
Love Lumber Co. the Court holds, without going into 
detail : 

1. There was no duress. 


2. Even if there were, it was not such as deprived the 
complainant of his free action, and also he acquiesced 
and did not object until the phenomenal rise in value. 

3. The contract is an executed contract. 

4. The transaction is a corporate act as to this liti- 
gation, and also perhaps for all purposes, for the 
parties interested against the complainant could not be 
— to blow hot or cold as the occasion suited 

em. 

5. It is true that one participating in an ultra vires 
contract executed can not, according to the over- 
whelming weight of authority, be heard to complain. 

It is true that even when executed an ultra vires act 
may be relieved against pro bono publico. 

It is true that nothing can call forth this Court 
into activity but conscience, good faith and reason- 
able diligence, and where these are wanting the Court 
is passive and does nothing. 111 Tenn. 74. 

It is true that the majority rule in the United States 
is that it is not ultra vires for a corporation to buy 
its own stock so long as no one is injured, and that 
no one can complain who assisted in, took part in or 
instigated the transaction, or stood by merely, and 
thus acquiesced or was guilty of laches in not promptly 
objecting. 

It is also true that every intendment of the history 
and cases in Tennessee beginning with Insurance Co. 
vs. Insurance Co. in 11 Hump., page 1, decided in 
1850, down to 140 Tenn. 290, Dillard vs. Oil Co., 1918, 
seems to point to “‘the absolute void quality of an ultra 
vires contract,” 1917-A, 947-8, L. R. A. N. S. Yet in 
very many instances our decisions conform to the 
determinations of the exceptions to the majority rule 
which the majority rule recognizes and for which the 
majority rule makes provision. 

However, our Court has never passed distinctly 
whether a corporation may buy in its stock where cred- 
itors agree, where no one complains but the _ stock- 
holder participating in the ultra vires act, he being the 
one from whom the corporation bought the stock and 
where the purchase and sale were wholly executed. 
There is not the shadow of a reasonable doubt, or even 
a fantastic doubt but that under the majority rule the 
transaction would not be disturbed. If the cause had 
been brought under the majority rule the court would 
have handed down a decision at the conclusion of the 
testimony in favor of the defendant, but the trans- 
action does smack of a trafficking, and the Court will 
say that under the compulsion, almost the duress, of 
the trend of cases in our jurisdiction, the transaction 
is void. - 

6. Tender of restoration of consideration was ac- 
knowledged and declined in open court. 

7. Decree for complainant with costs as a matter of 
strict law. Appeals of course granted to the com- 
plaint and defendant. 
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A Squint at the Broad Field of Forest Engmeering 








Naturally, the sawmill man who has nursed a new 
mill until it just suits him is proud of that layout 
and enjoys exhibiting it. And that is why there 
is special interest in the story told me by an expert 
accounting man. He was invited by the owner to 
walk about a small new plant, and altho, ad- 
mittedly, he knew little or nothing of the mechan- 
ical processes entering into lumber production, he 
did have a desire to learn and was glad to go. The 
two men made the round slowly, observing and talk- 
ing all the way, and when they got back to the 
office Mr. Lumberman asked what the visiter 
thought of the plant. ‘‘I think it is mighty well 
arrauged,’’ was the reply. ‘‘There’s only one thing 
that I don’t understand, and that is the rigging 
at the further end of the sawmill; I believe you 
call it the cut-off saw. Now I’m probably wrong, 
but as we passed by I noticed that the men were 
lifting the pieces of lumber half way across the 
mill to trim them, and I wondered if it would not 
be better to change that saw to the other side.’’ 


Millman Was Too Close to See This 


‘*Wait a minute,’’ replied the millman, with a 
queer look on his face. ‘‘Let’s go back out there 
and look again.’’ And the upshot of the matter 
was that the saw was changed over. They just 
naturally had overlooked that bet, altho it was cost- 
ing them the wages of one man too many. Now of 
course the people who build big mills do not install 
their trimming tables in the wrong place. At least 
they do not often make such mistakes. But occa- 
sionally other unforeseen errors do creep in. The 
reports for the first sixty days of almost any new 
mill show a number of shutdowns for adjustments 
and repairs. And I believe I am correct in stat- 
ing that there are more adjustments of ma- 
chines and processes than there are repairs to 
broken parts. In other words, every mill is more 
or less of a gamble at the start, and while most of 
the modern plants get going after a time and con- 
tinue to improve in efficiency, there also are many 
that might be greatly improved without much extra 
expense. 


Twenty Years Apart in Logging Efficiency 


And the same situation holds in woods work. 
Two operations may adjoin, so far as timber hold- 
ings are concerned, but they may be twenty years 
apart in logging efficiency. There are various 
factors entering into such a situation. The logging 
boss on the old fashioned job may have tried out 
the newer ways in a half hearted manner and 
found them lacking. Stands of timber may vary 
enough to justify a great difference in logging 
costs.. One man may sustain many costly railroad 
wrecks by reason of being niggardly in his con- 
struction expenditures, or he may spend too much 
money for building when conditions would have 
justified nothing more than the proverbial ‘‘split 
log’’ track. The labor problem may be more acute 
in one camp than in the other, because of a bossing 
personality or poor living conditions. In short, 
the sawmill and the log woods are big broad fields 
for men who seek efficiency, and no man need sit 
down with folded hands because there is no more 
chance for improvement. 


Cost of Production Must Be Kept Down 


The trend of modern manufacturing is toward 
substitution of machines for men. Organized 
labor appears to welcome this tendency, because 
labor is scarce. Better machines spell greater pro- 
duction, and in turn increased output will bring 
higher wages and better living conditions for the 
workers. The fracas in Europe brought many 
changes in the general manufacturing situation 
and left us with a staggering amount of stuff to be 
produced and comparatively few men with which 
to make it. And the lumber industry is not out- 
side of this situation. The era of ruinously low 
prices and glutted markets is past; another set of 
conditions, in which enormous production costs 
figure, is upon us. And these costs may be ruinous 
to the slipshod manufacturers in spite of high 
selling prices. One hears various opinions about 
costs nowadays. Some people say that wages have 
risen to three times the seale of 1916, while pro- 
duction per man has fallen to two-fifths of its 
figure of that date. Supplies and other expenses 
have gone up more or less in proportion to wages, 
and outputs have displayed modesty akin to the 
shrinking violet of poetry. So of course the nat- 
ural effort of every mill man and woods man is 
to improve methods in every legitimate way pos- 
sible. But even at that there are plants which 
are woefully weak on manufacturing methods, and 
not all of them are of the small ground hog 
variety. All of which brings us to the fact that 
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there is work in plenty ahead of men who know how 
to log and sawmill. 


Science Must Displace Hit-or-Miss Methods 


I know of several trained foresters who have jobs 
that are more or less blind alleys. Certain men 
have graduated from good schools and after look- 
ing about for jobs in their line have deserted the 
field and taken work with banks and mercantile 
establishments. Others remain in the game be- 
cause they love it and are willing to suffer financial 
inconvenience for the sake of doing a good work. 
But I do not know of any first class loggers or mill- 
men who are looking abroad for work because they 
can not find anything to do in their own line. The 
shoe is on the other foot nowadays and lumber- 
men are looking eagerly for men who can deliver 
the services so badly needed by the industry. And, 
generally speaking, the pay depends solely upon the 
quality of the man. Now the trained forester has 
a certain advantage over the untrained man who 
enters the lumber field, for he has been acquainted 
with underlying principles of forest and lumber 
economics, with historical data covering human 
progress in the field at home and abroad, and he 
has been given a more or less complete survey of 
technical and mechanical methods and equipment 
thruout the country. In brief, he has a background 
of history and a foundation of scientific fact with 
which to start. He would not think of locating a 
log road by plunging into the brush with a hand 
ax, unless it was impossible to obtain a transit, 
or at least a good compass, and in nine cases out 
of ten the extra expense of accuracy would be more 
than returned in lower building costs or in the 
operation. The example cited is intended to indi- 
cate simply that a reasonable measure of scientific 
method is demanded, for the hit-or-miss days are 
gone. 


Training Pays and Sometimes Is Appreciated 


Trained foresters have no monopoly of technical 
skill. Unfortunately some few of them lack it to a 
shameful degree. Anybody who will get down to 
brass tacks can train himself to a point of equality 
with the products of good schools. One of the best 
woodsmen in Arkansas never went beyond the 
eighth grade in school. But he kept a cross roads 
store in Missouri years ago, and when business 
was dull, he studied surveying out of old text books, 
until, with frequent short spells of actual practice 
at helping railroad surveyors and county officials, 
he finally got to be an expert at building moun- 
tain logging roads and at finding old land lines 
in the woods. And after breaking into the logging 
game for a big company he spent quite a portion 
of his time visiting distant jobs where new fangled 
ways of doing things were being practiced. He edu- 
cated himself, and anybody can do the same thing 
if he is willing to spend the time and effort. But 
the product of a good forestry school has much of 
this already stored away. What he needs is expe- 
rience and opportunity to apply his facts, and if 
he tackles the lumbering game he soon will find 
the experience jumping at him in bunches of new 
problems. The forester is the natural exponent 
of efficiency in all things pertaining to the woods 
and the mill, for the profession in its broad aspect 
includes manufacture as well as growth, and if he 
elects to follow the manufacturing branch there 
is no limit either to his contributions to the lum- 
ber industry or to its financial tribute to him. 
No longer than six months ago the British Indian 
Government asked for American logging engineers 
to go to India to advise them how to exploit their 
softwood forests. They wanted men who knew 
railroad building and steam logging, and they 
wanted also men who were grounded in the funda- 
mentals of practical forestry; men who could ad- 
just the balance between conservation measures 
and actual economical logging conditions. And 
they proposed to pay well for such ability. 


Problems That Demand the Forester’s Knowledge 


Every few weeks requests come into this country 
for foresters who also are lumbermen, to tackle 
problems in foreign wilderness regions. But ac- 
tually one does not need to go outside the States to 
find work of this nature. The Forest Service em- 
ploys such men in every district, to handle the 
delicate problems attendant upon selling Govern- 
ment timber to operators. In setting values upon 
such material the men who do the work must con- 
sider all of the conditions that an operator would 
encounter, and naturally enough they must know 
the logging and lumbering business. Then there 


are specialists, who are more or less widely known 
thruout the land, according to the degree of rela- 
tionship existing between their work and the lum- 
Such men are the investi- 


ber industry at large. 





gators who study methods and conditions covering 
certain regions from time to time. 


Men of Practical Ability Needed in Lumbering 


But the broadest field of all is our own lumber 
industry, spreading from Maine to California, with 
various centers of local activity, as the southern 
region, the northern mountain region, and a dozen 
others. And the man who is closely in touch with 
the best methods and equipment of all of these 
regions, understanding clearly the conditions 
encountered, is bound to have a better chance at 
success when he comes to tackle the work of operat- 
ing in any one particular territory. 


Trained Men Will Develop Improved Methods 


Back in the thickly settled New England States 
forestry is practiced to an encouraging degree. 
There is a market for white pine that makes the 
growing of this veteran timber producer a pos- 
sibility. And the natural manufacturing unit of 
eastern lumbermen is the portable sawmill. Log- 
ging varies according to conditions and the ideas 
of individual operators; some use scoots winter 
and summer, others use log wagons, some even 
depend upon motor tractors. And there is great 
variation between costs of logging different jobs, 
greater often than the conditions of topography 
and climate justify. The foresters who work in 
that region are greatly interested in manufactur- 
ing methods; they believe that it lies within their 
province to follow the tree thru from seed to 
lumber stack, and as time goes on they will be 
heard from on the subject of improved manufactur- 
ing processes, from stump to yard. 


Field Open for the Man Who Can Cut Costs 


In other sections of the country, where exploita- 
tion has been highly developed without much 
thought of another crop, the forester often must 
lay aside his most cherished~ opinions regarding 
conservation, But he need not postpone the appli- 
cation of any technical or mechanical lore he pos- 
sesses. If he inclines toward the work of estimat- 
‘ing timber, there is room for him, and he can go 
much farther along this line if he is able to plan 
operations and point out economical ways of operat- 
ing for the parties who are about to begin upop a 
stand of timber. Once he gets into the current of 
logging engineering many deep channels will ap- 
pear for him. Steam logging offers a fair field. 
So does electric logging. And in both applications 
of power there are sets of conditions to be encoun- 
tered ranging from the sheer cliffs of the Rockies to 
the flooded swamps of the Gulf and eastern coasts. 
Or a man may find room for his talents in the 
designing of gravity systems, chutes, flumes and 
cable ways. The hard headed ox and the hard 
tailed mule are worthy of study in their relations 
to logging. And of much greater importance prob- 
ably is the application of gasoline motors to trucks 
and tractors for getting out the trees. Railroad- 
ing is a field too well known to require more than 
passing mention here. But the whole thing is wide 
open to the man who can deliver service, for a 
reduction of cost in the woods may spell the differ- 
ence between red ink and black on the balance 
sheet. And of course reputations are built upon 
or profits, because they are the measure of re- 
sults, 


Plant Economies Demand Experts’ Attention 


When one goes into the mills another aspect 
shows up. The mill designer is a notable, much 
sought after as soon as one of his creations shows 
class as a lumber producer. And in the mill are 
numerous big problems worthy of independent 
study. Probably there are a dozen distinct systems 
of transferring lumber thru a plant. And every 
system has hundreds of possible variations. Very 
few people know much about the relative economies 
of these ways of doing this one task. They may 
have a general idea, but can not measure the thing 
in terms of dollars and cents to any fine point of 
accuracy. Then there is the matter of kiln dry- 
ing, upon which many engineers are working now 
and have been working for years. Still there is 
room for improvement, for some kinds of lumber 
simply can not be dried successfully in kilns. 
Power systems are changing more or less generally, 
with electricity coming more strongly into favor 
for use in all parts of the plants. And, possibly 
most important of all in its possibilities, there 
remains the work of reducing waste by utilizing 
greater portions of the trees cut in the woods. 
How many by-products may be derived from the 
lumberman’s raw material is not known; the sur- 
face of the matter has only been scratched. But 
men are digging more deeply every day, and there 
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is profit as well as interest in the work for those 
who can handle that kind of shovel. 

The Technical Man of Keen Mind Is Needed 

To get back to the original example as a start- 
ing point for a summary, the big field of forest 
engineering is just like any other profession or 
trade. There are leaders who have devised suc- 
cessful ways of doing their tasks, and these leaders 
always are struggling to work out other new and 
better methods. The man who notes a poorly 
placed cut-off saw may base his observation on ex- 
perience, because he has seen a similar saw better 
located and doing the work more economically. 
Or he may discover something that is entirely new 
so far as he is concerned. If he does the latter 
it is an indication that he has a type of mind much 
needed in the lumber industry. But not all men 
are so gifted. The greater portion of us probably 
depend for most of our actions upon the ac- 
cumulated experience of the world to date so far 
as we have access to that information. We make 
certain discoveries and profit by them, but we 
gladly would and do pay other men for bringing 
the kind of knowledge we require to us in the 
form of books and plans and service. Therein lies 
one of the legitimate functions of a forest engi- 
neer. There are hundreds of up-to-the-minute 
methods in use by millmen today that are saving 
labor and money, and the more of them that can be 
made available for everybody the better our in- 
dustry will be. For an improvement in method 
that cuts out a workman often reduces production 
cost a nickel per thousand in this day of high 
wages, Another function for the engineer is to 
become a pioneer in the field of manufacture, or 
logging, or both. Of course, there are hundreds of 
foresters who do not incline toward mechanical 


branches of the profession, and this article does 
not aim to belittle their work, for they are just as 
badly needed as the other chaps. We must grow 
the trees and study their characteristics in order 
to harvest them and in order to properly take ad- 
vantage of their different qualities after they are 
harvested. But without regard to the question of 
whether their field is overcrowded, we safely can 
say that the manufacturing field is short handed. 
And if a man has technical ability and likes action 
he can find a chance just as big as he is. He need 
not throw up his hands in disgust and grab a job 
in a haberdashery. 





TO DEFEND EXPORT LUMBER RATES 


Houston, TeEx., Jan. 26—A meeting of the 
Texas Ports Traffic Association held here last 
week dealt largely with the matter of equitable 
rates on export traffic in lumber. The situation 
as presented to an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN repre- 
sentative at the Houston Chamber of Commerce is 
as follows: 


The director general of railroads issued his famous 
order No. 28, effective June 25, 1918, and among many 
other things it provided for cancelation of all import 
and export rates. Cancelation of such rates followed 
immediately, with only one known exception : the rates 
on lumber from southeastern States to Gulf ports were 
not canceled and have not been to this day. The Rail- 
road Administration claims that on account of publi- 
cation difficulties this cancelation was not brought 
about, but recently a freight rate authority was issued 
by the administration at Washington giving publishing 
agents specific authority to cancel all export lumber 
rates from the Southeast to Gulf ports. 

Immediately after this authority was issued the 
Southern Pine Association, of New Orleans, became 


much interested and called a meeting of its members 
to which it invited representatives of various Gulf 
ports. The meeting was held in Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 
12 and a strong resolution was wired to the Railroad 
Administration at Washington opposing the cancelation 
of the export lumber rates and pointing out that there 
is Just as much reason for export rates on lumber as 
for such rates on any other commodity. Furthermore, 
that it hardly seems proper to bring about this revo- 
lutionary change during the remaining few days of 
the Railroad Administration. 

Subsequent to the Memphis meeting the question 
was handled with the director of traffic of this chamber 
and a hearing has been arranged for Wednesday, Jan. 
28. W. T. Hancock, traffic manager of the Kirby 
Lumber Co., will attend the Washington meeting, as 
will J. E. Morgan, of the Houston Chamber of Com- 
merce, who is already in Washington and has been in- 
formed as to the proceedings in this matter up to the 
present time by his assistant, H. C. Eargle, assistant 
manager of the traffic department of the local chamber. 


It is confidently expected that such a strong pre- 
sentation will be offered at the Washington hearing 
that no further efforts will be made to cancel the 
export rates on lumber from southeastern points to 
Gulf ports during the life of this administration. 
While it is recognized that there is great need of ad- 
justment in the export lumber rate situation it is cer- 
tainly not the view of traffic men that the export lum- 
ber rates should be canceled and the domestic rates 
applied. After the carriers’ return to private owner- 
ship many adjustments will no doubt be asked for, but 
the principle of export rates on a lower basis than 
domestic rates will be strongly defended. 


Log rates on shipments from south Texas points 
to Houston and Beaumont will be the subject of 
a hearing at Dallas, Tex., Jan. 27, under the 
auspices of the Railroad Administration. Many 
Houston concerns will be represented at the hear- 





COAST CONCERN’S WHOLESALE 
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SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 26.—Moving the head- 
quarters for its wholesale department to Seattle 
from Denver last May, the W. F. McCue Mercan- 
tile Co., an old established lumber concern, is 
rapidly acquiring a leading position in the whole- 
sale lumber and shingle business of the Pacific 
coast. Not only is it marketing north Coast forest 
products all over the United States, but it is mak- 
ing plans to go into the export lumber business 
from its Seattle headquarters. It has taken over 
the output of several large lumber and shingle 
mills, and maintains a force of about 250 sales 
representatives thruout the country selling ‘‘Mc- 
Cue Brand’’ lumber and shingles. 

The W. F. McCue Mercantile Co. is capitalized at 
$150,000 and has the following officers: W. F. 
McCue, president; J. H. Gates, vice president, and 
W. H. Gates, secretary and treasurer. For years 
it was in the wholesale lumber business in Denver, 
during which it built up an enviable reputation 
and an extensive business. It also operated six 
retail yards in Colorado, which it still has, at 
Lamar, Holly, McClave, Granada, Wiley and 
Cheraw. As its volume of wholesaling of Coast 
lumber and shingles increased, it was found neces- 
sary to move its headquarters to the Coast, which 
was done in May, 1919, and the concern now has 
one of the largest and best arranged offices in 
Seattle, located at 1154-1155 and 1156 Stuart 
Building, which, with the White and Henry build- 
ings, with which it is connected, are the lumber 
and shingle headquarters of Seattle. 

In order to handle its increasing business, the 
McCue Mercantile Co. built up an organization, 
the personnel of which includes specialists in their 


line. R. L. Hennessy, the sales manager of the 
lumber department, formerly held a similar posi- 
tion with Morse-Greene (Ltd.), Vancouver, B. C. 
He is thoroly experienced in both the retail and 
wholesale ends of the game. He went with the 
McCue people Oct. 1, 1919. 

The shingle sales are under the supervision of 
W. C. Logan, sales manager of the shingle depart- 
ment, who formerly held a similar position with 
Connor & Bailey (Inc.), Everett, Wash., going 
with the McCue Mercantile Co., Sept. 1 last. Mr. 
Logan has studied the shingle business until he has 
become an expert in all its various phases. He is 
chock full of original ideas and is progressive in 
his tendencies, as is evidenced by the uptodate 
advertising the ¢oncern is doing under his direc- 
tion. 

W. F. McCue, the head and guiding genius of the 
W. F. McCue Mercantile Co., has been in the lum- 
ber business all his life, starting when a lad of 
eighteen years of age as manager of a Missouri 
branch yard of the Foster Lumber Co., of Kansas 
City. He remained with this concern nine years, 
advancing to the position of general auditor of the 
company. When he was twenty-seven years old he 
bought the Lamar, Colo., yard of the Foster Lum- 
ber Co., and started in the lumber business for 
himself. His company still owns the Lamar yard. 

Mr. McCue still maintains his home in Denver, 
but he was in Seattle from May until Dec. 18 last, 
perfecting the organization here. He then went 
back to Denver, where the headquarters for the 
retail business continues, and in the future he 
expects to divide his time between the two places. 
His long residence in Denver has made him many 
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TRADE GROWS 
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friends in the lumber trade of that section. Even- 
tually he will no doubt be compelled by the growth 
of the Seattle end of the company to devote a 
very large part of his time to it. He has developed 
a strong organization, however, which is rapidly 
making the W. F. McCue Mercantile Co. an im- 
portant factor in the lumber and shingle business 
of the north Pacific coast. 





TEXAS LINE YARDS CHANGE HANDS 


Dauuas, TEx., Jan. 27.—Higginbotham, Harris 
& Co. have purchased the holdings of the Jones 
Lumber Co., of Dallas, for approximately $150,000, 
and have moved their principal offices from Snyder, 
Tex., to this city, according to the announcement 
of R. W. Higginbotham, president of the former 
company. A capital and surplus amounting to 
$900,000 has already been paid in, Mr. Higgin- 
botham said, and the company’s charter will be 
amended soon, changing the name of the concern 
to Higginbotham, Bartlett & Co. 

Higginbotham, Harris & Co. operate eighteen 
lumber yards in Texas. Officers of the company 
are: President, R. W. Higginbotham; vice presi- 
dent, J. M. Higginbotham; State manager and 
secretary, C. W. Bartlett; assistant manager, Wil- 
liam G. Lang. Mr. Bartlett will move to Dallas 
from Snyder in the near future. 

The location of the head office of the company 
here, following the increase of its capital and 
surplus to $900,000, is regarded in Dallas business 
circles as being one of the more important busi- 
ness developments of the present year. 
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The Lumberman Should Enter Partnership With County Agent and Demonstrator 


The retail lumberman is primarily and essentially a com- 
munity builder; in promoting the building of better homes 
he lays the foundation stone of every other kind of develop- 
ment. The lumberman’s objects and interests are so closely 
related to those of the County Agent and the Home Demon- 
strator that he ought in fact to be in partnership with them. 
Just what the nature of this partnership shall be will of course 
be determined by local conditions; but a partnership it 
must be. 

If the retail lumberman went no farther than to make his 
office local headquarters for the Agent and the Demon- 
strator, he would have performed a valuable service to them 
and to his community. A place to receive mail, a telephone 
to use, a desk and chairs with room to receive visitors will 
vastly improve and facilitate the work of these promoters of 
improvement while in the community. 

An arrangement of this sort is in line with developments 
already taking place; for the enterprising lumberman in the 
agricultural community is bound to know and be ready to 


discuss the developments in the science of agriculture as 
well as in the science of home building. Conditions may be 
such in some rural communities—county seats, for example 
—that the lumbermen and others may provide a real, model 
country home as headquarters for all these workers; and to 
this home other artisans might contribute equipment and 
furnishings that would indeed make it a model to which the 
entire community could look for suggestions for improve- 
ment in their own methods, whether in the household or on 
the land. 

As the lumberman can no longer be indifferent to the pos- 
sibilities in the way of sanitary improvement in the homes he 
builds, neither can he be indifferent to the improvements in 
farming and household methods that make for the prosperity 
and the contentment of those who are to occupy those 
homes. The more closely his business is coupled up with 
other movements toward community betterment, the more 
stable, the more respected and the more prosperous his 
business will be. 














THE SQUARE DEAL IN INDUSTRY 


Speaking before a large audience at the Sunday 
Evening Club, in Orchestra Hall, Chicago, last 
Sunday evening, Rev. Charles Stelzle, of New 
York, appealed for ‘‘The Square Deal in Indus- 
try.’’ Probably no man in the country is better 
fitted to interpret the viewpoint of the laboring 
man, while at the same time he evidently en- 
deavors to hold the balance true as between em- 
ployer and employee. He did not hesitate to 
condemn the shortcomings and the excesses of 
which organized labor has frequently been guilty, 
nor on the other hand did he fail to accord full 
credit for what it undoubtedly has done to better 
the condition and raise the standards of living 
of the American working man. Born of poor 
parents, himself a manual worker for many years, 
and glorying in the fact that he still carries a 
card in the machinists’ union, it is not strange 
that he sees the workman’s side of the industrial 
problem with a sympathy born of years of inti- 
mate association. On the other hand, no one can 
justly accuse him of special pleading. His aim 
and purpose seem to be to bring about a better 
understanding between the employing and the 
employed classes, and judging from the way his 
earnest and well-balanced appeal was received 
by the audience, made up of both classes, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN feels that his efforts 
along that line are beneficial. Mr. Stelzle is well- 
known, not only thruout this country, but abroad, 
as a sociologist, editor, author, arbitrator of labor 
disputes, founder of the Labor Temple, New 
York, and for years head of the labor department 
of the Presbyterian Church, to mention only a 
few of his manifold activities in the realm of 
sociology during* the last twenty years. 

Better Mutual Understanding Needed 


‘*After all the ‘hifalutin’ talk about capital 
and labor, and remedies for unrest,’’ said Mr. 
Stelzle, ‘‘it all resolves itself into this: Giving 
the other fellow a square deal. The average 
laboring man is too close to the labor problem to 
understand it, and the same is true of the boss. 
Both need to get a broader outlook. The average 
boss is so much taken up with making profits 
that he sometimes fails to recognize that there 
is a big, vital human problem just outside his 
office. The boss should know more about the 
men on the other side of that glass partition. 
* * * IT am discovering as I go about the 
country that the men who are being sought to 
take charge of big plants are not merely men 
who know and who have technical experience, 
but who understand men and know how to deal 
with them. 

‘*Tt is all right to deport reds, but that doesn’t 
settle the question of unrest except in so far as 
it relates to the particular men and women de- 
ported. * * * Some people would like to see 
labor unions abolished. Were all labor unions 
wiped out, the labor problem would remain.’’ 

Says Labor Unions Are Often Wrong 


The speaker admitted the shortcomings of or- 


ganized labor, saying that while very often labor 
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unions were in the wrong, yet fundamentally they 
are more nearly right than wrong. He said that 
as an arbitrator of industrial disputes, altho a 
union man himself, he had decided against the 
unions in about 75 per cent of the cases. ‘‘Every 
great movement,’’ said he, ‘‘passes thru its 
period of hysteria, and the labor movement is 
no exception. On the other hand, organized labor 
has to its credit great achievements, such as the 
abolition of child labor, the establishment of 
more wholesome and sanitary working conditions, 
ete., and is now insisting upon equal pay for men 
and women performing the same labor.’’ 


A Case of Direct Action—Almost 


With other machinists in the plant in which 
he was employed, he once participated in a strike. 
‘¢Though only twenty-two years old at the time,’’ 
said Mr. Stelzle, ‘‘I was a Presbyterian elder, 
superintendent of the Sunday School, a director 
in the local Y. M. C. A., besides running a little 
mission—for which friends contributed the money 
—on my own hook, and thought I was a pretty 
fair sort of Christian; yet I want to say to you 
that when I came back to the shop and found a 
big, tow-headed Swede running my machine, I 
wanted to knock his block off—but didn’t. 


Labor Is Bulwark Against Radicalism 


‘*Organized labor stands today as the bulwark 
against Bolshevism and radicalism,’’ declared 
Mr. Stelzle. ‘‘The working men of America are 
patriotic and would, if necessary, lay down their 
lives for their country. During the war I was 
connected with the national Red Cross, my par- 


ticular job being to organize the workingmen in 
its support. There are 30,000 labor unions in 
America. I wrote to all of them, telling them to 
get memberships, and more than half of the 
unions replied that they would not only get their 
members to sign up but would pay all expenses 
of the local campaigns among union men. 


Asks For Square Deal For the Boss 


‘*T have asked for a square deal for the work- 
ing man. I also want to plead for a square deal 
for the boss. Labor often misunderstands the 
employers. Remember that the working man can 
go home at night and forget his job until the 
next day, but the boss takes his job home with 
him—or stays at the office with it. If the labor- 
ing man expects a square deal himself he must 
give the boss a square deal. If you are an em- 
ployee you must give the very best you have in 
you to the man who pays the wage.’’ 


Organized Labor and the Church 


‘¢Finally,’’ said Mr. Stelzle, ‘‘I want to plead 
for a square deal for Jesus Christ, and for his 
church.’’ He rebuked those who criticize the 
church, saying that with all its failings, it is the 
best friend the laboring man has, and has done 
more, not only than any other agency, but than 
all other agencies combined, to better the condi- 
tion of the working man. He said that he had 
no sympathy with those who would make the 
church a sort of annex to the labor unions. ‘‘The 
church,’’ said he, ‘‘is not a labor union, nor is 
it primarily a reform organization. Jesus came 
neither to establish an ideal republic nor a social 
democracy, but a kingdom and reign of right- 
eousness upon the earth; not to inaugurate a 
new social system but to change the hearts of 
individual men and women. As Josh Billings 
once said: ‘Before you can have an honest horse 
race you must have an honest human race.’ ’’ 
He said that a man doubtless can be a Christian 
without belonging to a church, but that the church 
is made up of ‘‘union’’ Christians, and that the 
man who stays on the outside is at best a ‘‘non- 
union’? Christian. 





NATURAL RESEEDING UNUSUALLY HEAVY 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., Jan. 26.—Forest Service 
investigators report an unprecedented number of 
pine seedlings in parts of the Southwest. Numer- 
ous counts on sample plots show anywhere from ten 
thousand to four hundred thousand of these seed- 
lings, which first saw the light last June, to an 
acre. Moreover, they are of unusually robust 
growth and well rooted, giving promise that a large 
proportion will attain maturity. There are about 
nine million acres of western yellow pine in Arizona 
and New Mexico, and it is roughly estimated that 
six million acres have been reseeded by the bumper 
crop of pine seed scattered in 1918. 
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Retail Company Insures Employees 


WicHITA, KAN., Jan. 27.—The J. W. Metz Lum- 
ber Co., with more than thirty branch yards in this 
State and in Oklahoma, has taken out a blanket 
insurance policy covering all its employees. Each 
employee is insured for $2,000 and the premiums 
are paid by the company. In speaking of the 
attitude of the company regarding this, J. W. 
Metz said: 

We feel that it is a moral obligation of firms and 
employers to look after in times of sickness the people 
who are helping them maintain and build up their 
businesses, and also to look after their families in 
case of death. It has been the custom of our company 
to look after the doctor bills, funeral and other ex- 
penses incurred at the death of an employee, and also 
to pay to an employee’s dependents a part of the 
salary we have been paying an employee until they 
have an opportunity to get on their feet. I believe 
this policy has paid us well. We took out the blanket 
policy on all of our employees as a further step in 
this matter. I believe that where one has men and 
women working for one, and where these workers are 
dependent upon the firm they are employed by for 
their sustenance and advancement, no better invest- 
ment can be made than taking proper care of them, 
and, in case of death, looking out for any that may be 
dependent upon them. To enable us to do this, as I 
said before, was my reason for taking out the insur- 
ance policy. 


Retailer Completes Large Coal Dock 


La Porte, INpD., Jan. 27.—It is the determina- 
tion of the Moore & Richter Lumber Co., of this 
city, to serve its coal customers in the best way 
possible and at the same time to do as much as it 
can to prevent any coal shortage. In June the 
company started building 
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“Monday Sales” Prove Business Builder for Tennessee Town 


Go to almost any country town on Saturday 
night and you will find the streets filled with Fords 
and automobiles. To some extent this condition 
obtains during other nights of the week, but for 
reasons not easily discovered Saturday night is 
the one night in the week when all the folks want 
to go to town and generally lay in stocks of gro- 
eeries ete. for the following seven days or longer. 
Now, every merchant knows that his Saturday 
trade is double, triple or quadruple that of any 
other day in the week. Yet, it has been the com- 
mon practice among country merchants to hold 
their special sales on Saturday, perhaps on the 
theory that the folks came to town on Saturday 
anyhow and that would be a good time to get more 
trade out of them. 

But down in Clarksville, Tenn., they had differ- 
ent notions about this special sale question. As 
there, too, they sell more on Saturday than on any 
other day in the week, they concluded that the 
thing to do was not to increase the sales for the 
day that already was the biggest in the week but 
to add another ‘‘Saturday’’ to the month by mak- 
ing every fourth Monday a sales day. 

These merchants had heard about the special 
sales of Neosho, Mo., and at a meeting of the 
retail merchants’ association they decided to put 
on an advertising campaign to get more business 





the large silo coal dock — 
shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. Because 
ef delay in receiving ma- 
terials and labor difficul- 
ties, the job was not 
completed until early in 
December. The storage 
capacity of the dock is 
1,000 tons, and the cost 
of construetion was in 
the neighborhood of $25,- 
000. 

The main structure 
consists of three large 
tanks, each divided into 
three or four separate 
bins and each tank hav- 
ing @ eapacity of 300 
tons. When a car of 
coal is received it is 
spotted on the tracks 
over a hopper and 
dumped, a conveyor op- 
erated by electric power 
carrying the coal from 
the hopper to the bottom 
of the tower, at which 
point it is picked up by 
a line of buckets running 
to the top of and over 
the three tanks. The coal 
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is emptied into any bin 
desired by an arrange- 

nt of gates and tilting 
hutes, being lowered in- 

the bins by a device called a coal ladder, which 
revents breakage. A truck or wagon, when ready 
load coal for delivery to La Porte homes, is 

‘aced under a chute at the side of a bin and 
evel with its floor. A lever is pulled, and the 
coal drops out over a screen that takes out all dust. 
nother building houses a device for moving rail- 
ad cars as they are emptied, this device making 
ossible the unloading of a number of cars with- 
ut the necessity of calling on the railroad for 
vitching service. 

One of the silos was especially reénforced for 
‘sé in storing sand and gravel. All of the silos 
are 20 feet in diameter and 62 feet high. The 
ntire dock is 72 feet high and 80 feet long. 


Proper Varnish for Porch Ceilings 


Every dealer takes a natural pride in selling 
:00ds he knows will give satisfaction for the pur- 
se intended. He knows a satisfied customer is 
s best advertisement. 

Paint dealers could do their customers a good 
™n by inducing them to buy spar varnish for 
rch ceilings. Most people make the mistake 
assuming that beeause a porch ceiling is under 
ver, Im @ sense, an ordinary interior varnish 

y be used on it with satisfactory results. They 
» doomed to disappointment, for the ceiling is 

osed to outside atmospheric influences and a 
vernish should be used on it that is designed to 
ccnbat such rigorous conditions. 

_ his is a small point, but sometimes it’s the 
litvle things that have more influence on a custom- 
ers opinion than the big ones. 
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FACILITIES FOR THE STORING AND 
AN INDIANA RETAIL YARD 


AUTOMATIC HANDLING OF COAL AT 


for Clarksville. They appointed a committee, in- 
cluding .a banker as a member because he had 
always shown an interest in the welfare of Clarks- 
ville. The banker having heard of the Neosho 
stunt told other members of the committee about it. 
Letters were written to Neosho that resulted in the 
receipt of an invitation to the Clarksville merchants 
to visit Neosho on its next sales day. When the 
question of sending a delegation to Neosho was 
raised everybody wanted to go, and the conse- 
quence was that they all went—twenty-six of them. 
They spent two days with the Neosho merchants 
and came home with a determination to do some- 
thing. 

The first thing they did was to organize the 
Clarksville Advertising Club, which became affili- 
ated with the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. They then compiled a mailing list of from 
ten to twelve thousand names. To this list of 
names a sales sheet is sent out once a month, about 
ten days in advance of the special Monday Sale. 
This sheet is about double the size of a newspaper 
page and is divided into sixty-four spaces of equal 
size. All the advertisements are of one size, all 
set in type of the same sizes, the same amount of 
display, the idea being that all merchants are thus 
placed on an equality. Then each must advertise 
staple merchandise at a real bargain, and no two 
are permitted to advertise the same items. No 
shopworn or otherwise inferior goods are adver- 
tised. The cost of the advertising is distributed 
among the merchants. 


Not only is this a sales day for the merchants; 
the farmers are invited to bring in any articles they 


wish to dispose of, an auctioneer is employed to 
sell them, and the only charge is a small percen- 
tage on each item sold. 

In order to make the women folks comfortable 
and to facilitate their trading, the merchants pro- 
vided a nursery, at which the mothers can leave 
their babies to be cared for while they do their 
shopping. This, M. A. Bland, president of the 
W. F. Coulter Mill & Lumber Co., and president 
of the advertising club, says was the biggest hit 
of all. 

In the evening at the close of each sales day 
the advertising club meets. If the weather is 
favorable they go in their automobiles to the home 
of one of their farmer friends at some distance in 
the country and on the lawn have their dinner. To 
provide this dinner a committee called ‘‘ the Goats’’ 
has been appointed in advance. When the weather 
is unfavorable for the country trips the ‘‘eats’’ 
are held in town. 

Mr. Bland says that the sale day has been very 
successful and profitable to all classes of merchants. 
The Clarksville merchants at the time Mr. Bland 
wrote had held only two sales days. On the first 
he sold almost a carload of common pine flooring 
at retail for cash. On the second sale day he of- 
fered Beaver Board at a bargain price, and sold 
nearly twenty thousand square feet of it. 

It will be noticed that the spirit of the square 
deal permeates the entire plan of the Clarksville 
merchants. The advertising space as well as the 
manner of displaying the reading matter, is in 
the hands of a censor, and the cost is distributed 
equally among those using it. The offerings of 
the various merchants must be absolutely bona fide 
bargains, and no conflict or rivalry is allowed as 
would be the case if more than one merchant were 
permitted to advertise a single article of merchan- 
dise. 

Mr. Bland writes also that the excellent work of 
the Clarksville merchants has attracted the atten- 
tion of retailers and other in towns of much larger 
size, and he finds encouragement in the fact that 
their efforts have proved to be worth while. All 
the merchants testify that their sales on these spe- 
cial days have exceeded those of any other single 
day in their history. 

This experience of Mr. Bland should serve to 
eradicate one erroneous belief commonly held by 
retail lumbermen—that lumber can not be sold by 
making special offers as can other articles of mer- 
chandise. Just now it may not appear to be nec- 
essary to push the sale of lumber in this way, but 
at the same time some retailers may have on hand 
certain items that are perfectly good that could be 
appropriately offered in case a sales day were held. 
The method of organizing and pushing the sales 
in Clarksville is worth imitating, and the experi- 
ence these merchants have had should make more 
easy the carrying out of sales days in other com- 
munities. 

* * * 

REFERRING to its plan for the expansion of Ot- 
tumwa, the Ottumwa (Iowa) Commercial Club, 
makes the following argument in favor of the plan: 
‘*An Ottumwa Plan—the big project of the civic 
bureau—is so sane, so simple, so right and so neces- 
sary that it will appeal to the good sense of all 
citizens. Everyone is for a more beautiful, a more 
comfortable and a more efficient Ottumwa. Every- 
one, then, is for an Ottumwa Plan. Individual 
buildings are most carefully planned by architects 
and engineers. A city should be planned. Cer- 
tainly its street system, its residential and business 
districts, its water front, its parks, its lighting 
scheme, its schools and its public buildings should 
be grouped and arranged with some foresight as to 
convenience, economy and beauty. Ottumwa will 
expand and grow wonderfully during the next ten 
years. Is the result to be a hodge-podge or a city? 
Now is the time for foresight. Now is the time 
for an Ottumwa Plan. Get behind it.’’ 


An Aid to Inventory Taking 

Wicuita, Kan., Jan. 26——The managers of the 
yards of the Amsden Lumber Co., which has head- 
quarters in this city, are required to keep their 
yards neat. All lumber piled is ‘‘stuck’’ every 
five or ten courses, as desired. By this method, the 
stock may be counted much more rapidly than 
would otherwise be possible, and at the same time 
proper ventilation of the piles is secured. 





Every year the coal miners of the United States 
handle two and one-third times as much material as 
was handled in sixteen years in constructing the 
Panama Canal. 
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A Successful Northern Company that Finds the Welfare of Its 
Employees as Important as Any Other Part 


At the Nebraska convention we heard D. J. Fair, 
of Sterling, Kan., make a remarkable speech. Mr. 
Fair was on the program to talk about a plan serv- 
ice for country yards, and he did make a lucid 
and convincing exposition of this subject; but he 
succeeded also in saying some illuminating things 
about neighborliness and good citizenship and 
straight thinking. One statement in particular 
sticks in our mind; namely, that the scramble of 
change that is disturbing all of us so much at this 
time probably marks the beginning of a period of 
true merchandising, particularly in the retail lum- 
ber field. Now this is not a conventional conclu- 
sion at which to arrive, for most speakers paint a 
dark picture of disorder as a preliminary to say- 
ing that all we cherish and revere is on the point 
of going bust. Not Mr. Fair. We take it for 
granted that he believes, as we do, that business 
follows along the general line of social and national 
life. If we’re going strong nationally in the mat- 
ter of behaving ourselves then national business 
shows an upward trend; and vice versa. So we 
venture to guess that Mr. Fair has faith that out 
of the muck in which we seem now to be sloshing 
around will come a real advance in the quality of 
our citizenship and that when we do finally 
straighten out our reconstruction tangle we will 
find that the United States has taken a long step 
in advance all along the line. 


That Bitter Dose Called Change 


Mr. Fair gave a bit of attention to the brethren 
who find the process of change painful, and all of 
us find it more or less so, and he deplored the fact 
that when in pain we are apt to call names without 
first troubling to see if these names are accurate 
and appropriate. For instance there is that large, 
mouth-filling word, Bolshevism. To be sure, we 
all know in a general way what we mean when we 
say it. We mean we don’t like the person we say 
it about. We dislike his opinions or his style or 
his mauner of eating soup. Probably we think his 
theories of government are dangerous to repub- 
lican institutions, but this latter need not enter 
into the case. In fact I heard a lady, a large, 
red lady with much baggage and wisps of tousled 
hair flying out from under her hat, call a taxi 
driver a Bolshevik because he wouldn’t take a 
plugged quarter which she hurriedly tendered him 
with some other coins. But then we need not feel 
badly in a philological way if we don’t get this 
word used exactly according to Hoyleski, for there 
is some evidence that even the Russians who in- 
vented the thing don’t always know it when it 
drives by. At least our attorney general quotes 
Lenine, who, we presume, is the step-father or at 
least the trainer of this shaggy white hope, as 
saying that out of 100 professed Bolsheviki there 
will be but one genuine Bolshevik. The remainder 
divide themselves up into thirty-nine criminals and 
sixty fools. In this state of fix we may hope to let 
off a little personal steam or to generate a sense of 
positive virtue by calling the cook a Bolshevik 
when the cabbage is scorched, but we mustn’t ex- 
pect to add a great deal of heft to the world’s 
stock of understanding. 


Stability, When We All Want It 


But changes go right on even if we do cuss them 
out in imported language. Changes go on because 
somebody wants to make them. The man who 
sits on a cactus goes in for change. He isn’t 
actuated by a desire to go any particular place but 
rather by a desire to go away from where he is. 
We reckon that a lot of the muss that is going 
on now is caused by people who are simply trying 
to go away from where they are; but before our 
United States settles down and starts sawing wood 
somebody will have to decide where is a good place 
to go. If we have change because somebody wants 
it we’ll have stability because somebody wants it 
and knows why he wants it and can persuade the 
rest of us to want it and will show us how to get it. 
Sanity and intelligent work are great little old 
possessions. They’re catching to a certain degree, 
and that’s why we feel so reassured when men like 
Mr. Fair tackle the job of putting over sound mer- 
chandising in their own communities. It makes a 
zone of sanity and good feeling that is likely to 
spread. 

The Realm has just had the pleasure of talking 
to another far-sighted and particularly human re- 
tailer; none other than John Dower, of Wadena, 
Minn. Mr. Dower has been called by some men 


whose opinions carry weight the best retailer in 
the United States. The Realm would be a little 
puzzled if it were asked to draw up specifications 
and floor plans of the best retailer in the United 
States, but we feel pretty sure they would bear a 
noticeable likeness to Mr. Dower; tho they doubt- 
less would have a family resemblance to a good 
many other men of the brotherhood. Mr. Dower 
has just introduced some innovations in his busi- 
ness which we believe are of importance in the 
development of the trade and which may be of 
interest even to those people who would not care 
to try them out. 


A Northern Line-yard Convention 


The Dower Lumber Co. operates thirty-seven 
yards under this corporate name, tho in addi- 
tion to these Mr. Dower operates sixteen yards 
recently acquired from the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. These latter are located in Wash- 
ington and are carried under the corporate 
name of the ‘‘John Dower Lumber Co.’’ Each 
year the Dower Lumber Co., the first named cor- 
poration, holds a convention of all the agents 
of the thirty-seven yards; a meeting that serves 
to inform the agents of the year’s progress and 
to fill them up with enthusiasm and practical 
information for tackling the ensuing year’s 
problems. The convention this year was an 
extra special event, for it marked the twentieth 





*‘T find that one of the things that wor- 
ries most laboring men is what will become 
of their families in case of the sudden 
death of the bread winner,’’ Mr. Dower 
said. ‘‘Many of them do not carry life 
insurance for themselves, and not all of 
them are able to save money. Altho $1,000 
is not enough to carry a family thru the 
remainder of their lives, it is enough to 
tide over a very hard spot until work is 
found or other adjustments are made. This 
takes a burden off the man’s mind and 
makes him a better workman.’’ 











anniversary of the incorporation of the present 
company; and Mr. Dower used this special date 
to inaugurate some new plans which have long 
been maturing in his mind. But first, to add to 
his own stock of enthusiasm and practical in- 
formation, he invited that big human dynamo, 
Secretary Adolph Pfund of the Northwestern as- 
sociation, to be present. Mr. Pfund keeps him- 
self closely in touch with everything that tran- 
spires in the retail field; he believes in the mis- 
sion of the retailer; and he believes in true 
retail service. Naturally he is a favorite at 
meetings of this kind, both with the management 
and with the men. 

The climax of the convention occurred at the 
banquet when Mr. Dower made his speech. He 
reminded the men that the corporation was 
twenty years old, and he added that three of the 
employees had been with the company for the 
full twenty years. These men are Andrew Berg, 
Fred Peck and L. H. Minor. Mr. Dower called 
these men up; so they came forward rather 
pleased at being recognized in this way. But Mr. 
Dower was not content merely to call attention to 
their long and honorable record, tho he did dvell 
on this point. He reminded the agents that Mr. 
Berg has been with the Dower business interests 
for twenty-eight years, having worked in the 
mill before any retail yards were started. But 
having made suitable comment upon the records 
of the men he presented each of them with $1,000 
of preferred stock in the company and told them 
that if at any time they preferred the money to 
the stock they might turn it in and rece:ve par 
value for it. He further stated that so long as 
the present management remains in charge each 
man when he completed twenty years of service 
would receive a similar block of stock. In this 


connection it is interesting to note that two men 
have been with the company for seventeen years 
and a number of others from ten to fifteen years. 


Inaugurating a Profit-sharing Plan 


This would seem to be enough innovation for 
one convention, but Mr. Dower went right ahead 


of the Business 


and announced the inauguration of a profit- 
sharing scheme about which he has studied long 
and which he proposes to try out for a year, 
This particular one, he thinks, promises to be 
successful, but he informed the men that if any 
of them could devise a better or could suggest 
improvements that seemed good to him he would 
incorporate these changes at the beginning of 
next year. 

Mr. Dower has long been of the opinion that 
the general idea of profit sharing is sound, and 
he has hesitated only in the choice of a method 
that would work justice all around. This is about 
the way he has finally blocked out his scheme: 
There are, of course, at least two elements that 
make possible the management of a business at 
a profit; labor and capital. Each is entitled to 
consideration. Salaries mark the reward of labor 
and dividends mark the reward of capital. 
Salaries are paid whether the capital stock gets 
any dividends or not; tho naturally if there was 
nothing left over after salaries were paid and 
this condition continued for a period of years a 
drastic reorganization would be in order. But 
generally speaking the employee is sure of his 
salary. So it seemed that since salaries come 
first in dividing the profits it would be only fair 
that the investment should draw its wages out 
before any further sharing is done. So the in- 
vested capital draws out 7 percent. The re- 
maining profits are then to be divided between 
the investors and the employees. 


Salary Counted as Capital 


Some system of division has to be hit upon that 
will as nearly as possible measure each man’s 
contribution to the making of these profits. A 
division on a straight per capita basis would be 
manifestly unfair. A man’s salary is supposed 
to measure his value to the company and gener- 
ally does so; and of course the amount a stock- 
holder has invested measures in a practically 
accurate way the contribution he makes towards 
earning the profits. So Mr. Dower has decided 
that for the purpose of dividing these profits 
that remain after salaries and the 7 percent 
dividend are paid he will consider each man’s 
annual salary as tho it were that much capital 
stock in the company. For instance (this is 
Mr. Dower’s example), if the capital were 
$1,000,000 and the payroll were $100,000 the 
capital would be considered as $1,100,000, and 
the remaining profits would be divided up on 
that basis. Each stockholder would draw down 
his share on the basis of his stock and each em- 
ployee on the basis of his salary. If one employee 
is paid $3,000 and another is paid $1,500 it is 
presumed that the first is twice as valuable to 
the company as the second and earns twice as 
much of the profits; consequently he gets twice 
as large a ‘‘dividend.’’ It is assumed that, for 
example, $3,000 invested in the capital of the 
company i8 entitled to as large a share of these 
remaining profits as is a man who draws a 
$3,000 salary. It is pretty hard, of course, to 
work out the ratio of earnings as between a 
block of capital and a man in such a situation; 
but this scheme seems fair, and if there appears 
to be the need for a further readjustment one 
way or the other we have confidence that Mr. 
Dower will be able to work it out. It is maui- 
festly more preferable than the arbitrary setting 
aside of a block of profits to be divided up among 
the employees on a per capita basis. The Realm, 
at least, has heard of no other plan so carefully 
and intelligently devised, and we believe it will 
appeal to the men. 


Some Advantages of Profit Sharing 


The company has had a system of profit sharing 
whereby each agent has gotten a percentage of 
the profits earned in his yard; a scheme which 
has worked some very obvious advantages «ill 
around. This percentage is upon clear profits aiid 
induces the agent to increase sales, to avoid ciit- 
ting prices and to keep operating expenses low. 
All of these things are clear gains in the orderly 
and efficient operation of a yard. It hits at the 
omissions that are most likely to occur in branch 
yards. An agent is making a sale; he is allowed 
a certain leeway in the matter of prices and in 
allowing credits and the like; and if he has 10 
stake in the sale he may be inclined to grant 
certain concessions for the purpose of making 
the sale. But if he himself is yielding up some 
of his own money when he eases on the price he 
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is likely to hold a bit harder for the full amount. 
This is not the slightest reflection on the business 
acumen of the branch manager; it is merely a 
manifestation of human nature. For by giving 
him a stake in the sale the company is merely pre- 
senting the matter to him in a slightly different 
light; for he knows his yard must make a profit 
else he can not hope to hold his job, and he is in 
any case anxious for success. But when a man 
has that potential profit for himself in each sale 
it serves as a specific reminder of the fact that 
each sale must make money for the company. 
The same things may be said about the matter 
of seeking business. If by taking thought.a man 
can add a cubit or two to the stature of the 
year’s business it’s a good thing both for the 
company and for himself. 

Mr. Dower told of going into one of his yards 
and finding some work undone; some disorder 
about the yard, I believe it was. He called the 
agent’s attention to it, and the man said, ‘‘ Yes, 
I know that ought to be attended to, but I’m so 
busy just now I’ll not be able to get to it for a 
few days.’’ Mr. Dower asked him why he didn’t 
get in some extra help. ‘‘I could do that,’’ the 
agent said, ‘‘but labor is scarce and costs a good 
deal. Nothing is being injured by waiting over, 
and in a few days I’ll have time to do it myself, 
and in that way I can keep down expenses.’’ It 
would make a difference in the showing of the 
yard’s profits for the year and hence would make 
@ difference in the bonus coming to him. 


An Insurance Provision for Employees 


The company has an insurance provision for its 
employees. Any employee who has been with the 
company two months but less than a year is in- 
sured for $200; from one to two years, $600; two 
to three years, $700; three to four years, $800; 
four to five years, $900; and over five years, 
$1,000. Of course when the employee severs his 
connection with the company the policy lapses. 

‘¢T find that one of the things that worries most 
laboring men is what will become of their families 
in case of the sudden death of the bread winner,’’ 
Mr. Dower said. ‘‘Many of them do not carry 
life insurance for themselves, and not all of them 
are able to save money. Altho $1,000 is not 
enough to carry a family thru the remainder of 
their lives, it is enough to tide over a very hard 
spot until work is found or other adjustments 
are made. This takes a burden off the man’s 
mind and makes him a better workman. 

‘A good deal of unrest and some bitterness 
may come from the fact that the men who work 
for wages and who see the company make some 
money find themselves not getting along so fast. 
We started a good many years ago without much 
of any capital. Some of the men have been with 
us much of that time; and while these particular 
men are not discontented, so far as I know, it 
is not hard to see that under similar circumstances 
men might feel that since they had not done so 
well as the owners of the company there must 
be something radically wrong in the system of 
things. This would seem to be a fertile field for 
Bolshevistiec doctrines to grow in. I sympathize 
with that feeling on the part of employees; and 
while no one employer nor a group of employers 
can do much to change the industrial system, still 
I am anxious to do what I can to make the men 
sharers in the prosperity of the company. 

‘*We never have thought of our men as ‘hired 
hands’; and in fact it has always seemed to me 
that our annual conventions are more like family 
reunions than anything else. When my father 
-and mother were still living our family used to 
meet every year. There were about ninety in the 
connection, and we had to get acquainted with 
the new members and renew acquaintance with 
those we already knew. It was always a great 
day; one to be looked forward to and remem- 
bered. And it seems to me that much the same 
spirit is in evidence at our conventions.’’ 


Annual Clean-up of Accounts 


Some years ago the company began making an 
effort to get all the accounts cleaned up before 
the end of the year. These old accounts are the 
bugbear of every manager, and even the retailers 
who seem to make little effort to keep the books 
clear or who have little success in doing it admit 
that it is a highly desirable thing. The Dower 
yards have worked rather rapidly along to this 
desirable goal, and twenty-seven of the thirty- 
seven entered this year without any open ac- 
counts. Some of them had been taken care of 
by means of notes. The yards whieh didn’t quite 
go over the line were in very good condition as 
regards book accounts. 

**We find this a great improvement in our busi- 
Dower remarked when he told me 
‘*In the first place when an account is 
straightened up there are no more disputes about 
it. We may be able to go over an account that is 
six or eight months old and explain it satisfac- 
torily, but these accounts that run for two or 


three years become very dim in the minds of our 
debtors. They may be perfectly honest and have no 
desire to evade payment of their debts; but they 
simply can’t remember getting the things with 
which they’re charged. This is embarrassing all 
around. We don’t want to lose accounts, nor do 
we want to lose customers. We don’t want to ap- 
pear in anyone’s eyes as dishonest, and we don’t 
want to accuse good customers even by implication 
of being dishonest with us. Then we frequently 
move agents from one yard to another at the be- 
ginning of the year. If the accounts are all clear 
it is quite simple to make the change. Then again 
an agent might die suddenly. This is at least not 
impossible. If the accounts run away back and 
the customers question some of the items there is 
no one who can explain them. But the thing that 
carries as much weight as anything is the fact 
that with the books clear the agent has a period of 
ninety days when he doesn’t have to give col- 
lections a thought, and he can give his time and 
energy to the making of preparations for spring 
sales. He can work on prospects and sell house 
and barn bills without having his mind distracted 
by those open accounts. I believe it makes a 
definite difference on the year’s business. 


Installation of Show Windows 


‘We have made a little change in our sales 
equipment at the Wadena yard by putting in sev- 
enty-five feet of plate glass display windows. That’s 
the home office, and I wanted to try the scheme out 
there. I had a curious incident occur to me a little 
while ago that fully convinced me of the wisdom 
of displaying the goods that are for sale. I 
happened to be in a hardware store when a sales- 
man came in with the little muslin screens that 





**A good deal of unrest and some bitter- 
ness may come from the fact that the men 
who work for wages and who see the com- 
pany make some money find themselves not 
getting along so fast. We started a good 
many years ago without much capital. 
Some of the men have been with us much 
of that time; and while these particular 
men are not discontented, so far as I know, 
it is not hard to see that under similar cir- 
cumstances men might feel that since they 
had not done so well as the owners of the 
company there must be something radically 
wrong in the system of things. This would 
seem to be a fertile field for Bolshevistic 
doctrines to grow in. I sympathize with 
that feeling on the part of employees; and 
while no one employer or group of employ- 
ers can do much to change the industrial 
system, still I am anxious to do what I can 
to make the men sharers in the prosperity 
of the company.’’ 











go under a window sash to allow ventilation and 
still keep a draft from blowing in. These devices 
struck me as particularly useful things, so I told 
the hardware man to send four over to my place. 
When I got back to the yard I was telling the 
local agent what a good buy I had made, and he 
said, ‘It’s a wonder, if you want those things, 
that you don’t buy them here.’ I asked him if he 
carried them in stock, and he said yes. I didn’t 
know it. I asked him where he kept them, and 
he said they were upstairs. I told him that was a 
great place to keep such things and to bring them 
down into the office where they could be seen, 
which he did. The next day the entire stock was 


one. 

’ ‘*Some dealers fight shy of a show window be- 
cause they are afraid they can’t think of anything 
to display in it. I can find things to display, a 
wide variety of them. For instance, one of the 
men fixed up a miniature sawmill to be displayed at 
the banquet; a little mill building and a lake made 
of a mirror, and near by a yoke of toy oxen haul- 
ing a load of logs. It was a very clever display; 
and I intend to use it in the window some time. 
It is different, and I’ll be having all the people 
of Wadena stopping to look at it. When they look 
at it they’ll see some of the other displays. I can 
think of a good many displays of that kind that 
are calculated to attract attention and comment. 
Of course with so much display space the job of 
keeping the exhibits fresh and attractive will be 
greater than it would be with a single window of 
the usual size. But I have an advertising man 
who is a clever and resourceful fellow, and he’ll 
enjoy dressing those windows.’’ 


**Silver Platter’? Buying 


We mentioned lumber prices, as most people do 
these days, and Mr. Dower said he was fortunate 
last fall in having a feeling that he ought to buy 


lumber. He picked on what he thought was the 
date at which there would be a lull between orders 
for fall stock and the beginning of spring buying, 
and on that date he went west and bought 150 cars. 
This was once that a ‘‘hunch’’ was a friend in- 
deed. While out on this buying trip he was asked 
by some manufacturers to make a little speech at 
one of their meetings. He knew them all very well, 
so he commented on the difference in his reception 
by the various sales managers in the old days and 
on this present trip. In former years he found he 
had a warm friend for every car he wanted to buy. 
This time instead of going up the front stairs and 
asking for quotations he bought a silver platter, 
wrote his own order without putting in price, grade 
or time of delivery, got in line with the people at 
the back door who were looking for work, advanced 
respectfully and presented his order and begged the 
sales manager as a great favor to accept the order 
and to fill out the blanks to suit himself! Mr. 
Dower, however, is not only a humorist but also 
knows what a difficult time the manufacturers 
have had in getting labor and cars. They are not 
responsible to any great extent if at all for the 
general shortage of shipments. 





How a Big Housing Order Was Handled 


Etyria, On10, Jan. 27.—In Elyria during the 
last year approximately five hundred houses either 
have been built or are now nearing completion. 
These houses were built by individuals, and by 
companies that built from three to ten, except one 
hundred houses that are now being put up by one 
company at the same time. In the summer, when 
the lumber yards here were filled to overflowing 
with business, the yards were asked to furnish at 
once the lumber for these one hundred houses. The 
business was divided up among the yards, and each 
yard was asked to do its share. In making ar- 
rangements to handle this business, the Elyria 
Lumber & Coal Co. and the Parsch Lumber Co. hit 
upon a scheme which has proved very satisfactory 
indeed, especially in quoting on the lumber. These 
two companies undertook to buy the lumber, haul 
it to the building sites, stand all car service and 
other expenses and charge the buying company 
the invoiced price plus 12% percent. As there was 
an individual switch track close by, the plan was 
so successful, from the dealer’s standpoint as well 
as the buyer’s, that both sides were very well 
pleased with the arrangement. 

Mr. Parsch did all of the buying in the name 
of the Western Reserve Lumber Co., a name which 
was adopted for this special job of furnishing the 
material for the one hundred houses. When the 
invoices were received they were turned over to 
Robert Crehore, of the Elyria Lumber & Coal Co., 
and under his direction the lumber was delivered 
where needed. 

Commenting upon the results, Charles J. Crehore, 
manager of the Elyria Lumber & Coal Co., said: 
‘*T know that from our standpoint the deat has 
been very satisfactory. The cost of delivering 
lumber in large quantities in this way will vary 
from 2% to 3% percent of the cost of the lumber. 
The owners of the allotment, after visiting other 
towns that were building houses in this quantity 
and learning of the methods used in getting lumber 
to the sites, were so well pleased with our plan 
and service that they did not hesitate to claim that 
they are getting better prices and quicker deliv- 
eries than they had heard of in other places.’’ 

The arrangement made for purebasing the ma- 
terial was that the retail yards would take what- 
ever lengths there might be in the car that were 
not needed in building the houses, after the orders 
had been placed to conform as closely as possible 
to the lumber requirements. For all lumber de- 
livered during one week the company building the 
houses paid some time the following week. 





Employees Banquet and Get Bonuses 


HuntTINGTON, W. VA., Jan. 26.—A happy affair 
was the banquet tendered the employees of the 
Dickinson Lumber Co. by G. J. Dickinson, presi- 
dent, and L. F. Quessenberry, secretary and treas- 
urer of that company, at the Farr Hotel, this city, 
Monday evening, Jan. 12. Interest centered in the 
distribution of annual bonus checks to the various 
persons present. The company reports an ex- 
tremely prosperous year just passed, and starts the 
new year with bright prospects. Mr. Dickinson 
acted as toastmaster, and other speakers of the 
evening were Mr. Quessenberry and J. C. Alderson, 
city salesman. Twenty guests enjoyed the spread. 


Experiments not yet completed at the Forest 
Products Laboratory indicate that the thickness of 
the glue line in plywood may vary considerably 
without noticeably affecting the shear strength. 
In heavier joint work, however, the thickness of 
the glue line apparently has much to do with the 
holding power of the joint. 
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ECHOES OF THE NATIONAL ESSAY CONTEST 


Doubtless the most far reaching educational cam- 
paign ever undertaken for making the boys and 
girls of this country better acquainted with the 
origin, processes of manufacture, uses and advan- 
tages of all kinds of lumber was that inaugurated 
and conducted by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, with 
the codperation of local lumber dealers in a dozen 
or more States, in the essay writing contest re- 
cently ended. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN feels 
well repaid for its labor and financial outlay by 
the splendid results achieved, and by the very ap- 
preciative letters which it has received from the 
young persons to whom it had the pleasure of mail- 
ing checks, as announced in the Jan. 17 issue, for 
sums ranging from $25 to $5 each, representing 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN prizes in the national 
contest. Very pleasant letters also have been re- 
ceived from codperating lumbermen, and other in- 
terested persons. 

Believing that the views of these exceptional 
young people, and the praiseworthy uses to which 
they intend devoting their prize money, will be of 
general interest, their letters of acknowledgment 
are reproduced herewith. 


From Winner of First Prize 


ONEONTA, N. Y.—I received your check for $25 for 
first prize in the essay contest. I would have been 
pleased to have received even “honorable mention,” 
and certainly did not expect to win any prize in the 
national contest. I wish to thank the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN for the high honor, and for the prize 
itself. I think that the contest was fine. America, as 
one of the greatest producers of lumber, has a great 


problem confronting her citizens. All of the boys and 
girls seemed interested in the progress that reforesta- 
tion has lately made, and in the many other phases of 
lumbering. I have deposited my prize money in the 


bank as a beginning for my “Go-to-college fund.”’— 
JANICE C. NEAL, 


The above contest was conducted by the Briggs 
Lumber Co. 


From Winner of Second Prize 


Arco, IpAHO.—I wish to thank you very much for 
the check for $20 which I received as winner of the 
second prize in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN contest. I 
assure you that I appreciate it very much. There 
seemed to be quite a lot of enthusiasm in our school 
about this contest. I think that I shall add this $20, 
and also the $10 which I received as first prize in the 
local contest, to my savings account so that I may use 
it for the purpose of studying music in the summer. 
I am going to school, and working as stenographer 





Pocatello, Idaho, Jan. 24, 1920. 
American Lumberman, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 

Your contest awakened quite a good deal 
of interest among school pupils thruout 
the State. I travel constantly in the State, 
and heard of the contest frequently. Such 
contests are to be encouraged and com- 
mended. 

At Arco unusual interest was taken in 
the local and national contests, largely due 
to the interest and enthusiasm of Manager 
A. W. Jarrett, of the Arco Independent 
Lumber & Hardware Co., whose work in 
interesting the public deserves mention. 

Very cordially yours, 
JOHN R. GEORGE, 
Baptist District Missionary 
for Eastern Idaho. 











after school, from four to six, and on Saturdays.— 
ALBERTA CHAMBERLAIN, 


The Areo Independent Lumber & Hardware Co., 
which conducted the very successful local contest in 
which Miss Chamberlain won first prize, thus be- 
coming eligible to compete in the national contest, 
also writes: 


We wish to thank you for your letter containing 
check for $20 for Miss Alberta Chamberlain. She was 
a surprised and delighted young lady when the check 
was handed her. We are justly proud to have won 
second place in the national contest, and thank you 
for your pleasant words of greeting both to Miss 
Chamberlain and ourselves. 


This contest was written up at length in the Arco 
Advertiser, the story occupying nearly two columns 
on the front page. The introduction reads as fol- 
lows: 


One of the most gratifying events in the history 
of Arco is the showing made by our high school in the 
essay contest conducted by the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 
the leading publication devoted to the lumber industry, 
which journal, recognizing that the most widely used 
and least understood article in commerce is wood, put 
on a national contest among the schools of the United 
States to stimulate interest in the uses and conserva- 
tion of lumber. A. W. Jarrett, manager of the Arco 


Independent Lumber & Hardware Co., one of the hust- 
ling, uptodate advertisers and business getters of this 
part of the State, offered $18 in prizes for the three 
best essays. He personally presented his offer to the 
High School, and it met with enthusiastic response. 
The result of this contest certainly reflects very fav- 
orably upon the Arco public schools as well as upon 
the progressiveness and public spirit shown by Mr. 


Jarrett. 
From Winner of Third Prize 


NEEDHAM, ALA.—I am very glad to know that my 
essay was among those that won prizes in the AMnmrR- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN national contest. Your check for $15 
was handed to me by Mrs. O. H. Williams, president of 
the School Improvement Association. It is interesting 
to know that so influential a journal as the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has taken such an interest in the welfare 
of schools thruout the country. I have given the $15 
to help buy a piano for the benefit of the School Im- 
provement Association. I thank you for your interest 
in my behalf.—NANNIB Map GILL. 


In connection with this award Mrs. O. H. Wil- 
liams, president of the local School Improvement 
Association, writes: 


We thank you for your courtesy and generosity and 
assure you of our great appreciation. At the same time 
it is most gratifying to us for the Camp Biscoe school 
to have had a successful contestant. We wish the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN continued success. 


From Winner of Fourth Prize 


SryMour, Mo.—After getting myself together and 
recovering from the joy of receiving your check for 
$10 for fourth prize, will say that I can hardly express 
my appreciation. It certainly was “some’’ contest and 
created a great deal of interest in our school. We all 
worked hard, and think the judges had a hard time 
picking the winners, as all the essays I saw were good. 
I intend using my prize money to help in educating 
myself, as I want a good education.—DIAMOND ReEvISs. 


The above contest was conducted by the D. J. 
Landers Lumber Co. 


From Winner of Fifth Prize 


F, J. Freidlein, manager of the Meuser Lumber 
Co., Guttenberg, Iowa, writes on behalf of William 
Madden, winner of the fifth prize, as follows: 


Your letter with enclosed check for $5 is received. 
We have handed the check to Mr. Madden, with your, 
and our, congratulations. The young man feels highly 
honored, and said that he did not expect anything like 
this. We phoned the news to the superintendent of 
schools, who thought it was fine for our school to re- 
ceive an honor of this kind, and has written reports 
of it for the Des Moines and Dubuque papers as well 
as for our local paper. He thinks it will encourage the 
pupils of our schools to participate in contests of this 
nature in future. 





ST. LOUIS LUMBERMEN ENTERTAIN OHIOANS 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 26.—The first stop of a 
party of ninety-six members of the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Retail Lumber Dealers and their wives, on 
their way from Dayton to the mills of the South, 
was in St. Louis last Friday, when they were the 
guests of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis. 

‘*Well, this is a fine way to start our trip,’’ was 
the comment of Findley M. Torrence, secretary of 
the association, and D. R. Winn, president of the 
Winn Cypress Co., in charge of the party, as they 
left St. Louis. ‘‘Now we know our trip will be 
a big success. St. Louis has done itself proud.’’ 

And St. Louis did. The members of the party 
arrived here at 7:45 a.m. They spent the morning 
visiting the various manufacturers, wholesalers 
and distributers with whom they have been doing 
business. At noon, all met at Hotel Statler, where 
they were guests of the exchange at luncheon. 
Most of the members of the exchange were present, 
so that they could meet the Ohioans. 

Welcomed by Lumbermen at Luncheon 

T. C. Whitmarsh, president of the exchange, 
presided at the luncheon. The address of welcome 
was delivered by Julius Seidel, president of the 
Julius Seidel Lumber Co. Mr. Seidel told of the 
importance of St. Louis as a lumber distributing 
market and gave its history, showing how this city 
had been ever a pioneer in the development of new 
woods. He pointed out that the first manufacture 
of flooring by machinery was in St. Louis in 1855. 
**St. Louis,’’ he said, ‘‘has done more in the de- 
velopment of lumber than any other city in the 
United States.’’ 

Mr. Seidel told of the esthetic side of lumber, to 
which the lumber dealers, he said, paid too little 
attention. He urged that their offices should .be 
comfortable and artistic. He said that dealers 

‘too often neglect their homes. The ladies of the 
party were told that they ought to have modern 
oak floors in their homes and that they should 
have new kitchen cabinets. There was advertising 
value in these things, he said. Mr. Seidel’s talk 
was well received. In his honor, the familiar yell 
of Hoo-Hoo was given. 

An Official of the Association Responds 

The response to Mr. Seidel’s talk was delivered 
by Warren Duffey, legal counsel for the associa- 
tion. Mr. Whitmarsh called attention to the fact 
that he was made a member of the party so that 


he could get the rest of them out of trouble if the 
occasion demanded. Mr. Duffey told of the growth 
of the association, and praised Mr. Torrence for 
being responsible for that success. 

During the luncheon, a number of songs were 
sung by B. E. Lemen, of the Grand Trunk Railroad, 
and there also was a jazz band. 

Afterwards the ladies were guests of the ex- 
change at a theater party at the Orpheum, the 
St. Louis ladies in charge being Mrs. Clarence C. 
Mullen, Mrs. Charles E. Price and Mrs. Grant 
Gloor. The men spent the afternoon visiting the 
lumber offices. The party left here at 5 p.m. The 
arrangements for their entertainment here were 
in charge of the following reception committee: 
L. M. Tully, chairman; Grant R. Gloor, William 
Lothman, jr., and B. L. VanCleave. 


Ohio Retailers Who Are Making Trip 
The members of the party follow: 


Messrs. and Mmes. Ray Albaugh, Bellefontaine; 
Homer Ballinger, Springfield; F. T. Black, Columbus; 
S. Berger, Englewood; H. J. Bowman, Canton; A. C. 
Davis, Columbus; W. J. Dungan, Follansbee, W. Va.; 
C. S. Garretson, Ashland; R. B. Hull, Dayton; S. W. 
Jennings, Olmstead Falls; A. R. Klipstine, Richwood; 
R. L. Klipstine, Sidney ; James E. McNally, Columbus ; 
C. H. Neff, Canfield; Atwood Perrine, Harrison; H. W. 
Requart, Dayton; W. H. Schneider, Canton; Harry C. 
Ullery, Englewood; Hastings Veitmeier, Sandusky ; 
Charles L. Wilson, Follansbee, and D. R. Winn, Day- 
ton; Mrs. William Fisher, Sandusky and Messrs. W. G. 
Anderson, Franklin; J. M. Brady, Follansbee, W. Va.; 
Allen Brain, Springfield; Horace Ballinger, Marion; 
W. R. Bush, Springfield; M. A. Broadstone, Xenia; 


A. S. Craig, Follansbee, W. Va.; Charles Crehore, 
Elyria; O. J. Canute, Cincinnati; Warren J. Duffey, 
Toledo; A. Frankenberg, Pataskala; W. F. Flauett, 


Somerset ; C. H. Giles, Chagrin Falls; Thomas Gray, 
Cleveland ; W. J. Gorton, Marion; James Goodall, New 
Carlisle; Louis Heller, Youngstown; E. E. Huy, Cleve- 
land ; L. C. Heinlen, Bucyrus ; Arthur Hoge, New Knox- 
ville; M. F. Hudson, Akron; J. H. Hiltz, Cincinnati; 
J. D. Inderreiden, Fort Loramie; F. A. Keil, Bowling 
Green; F. W. Kinney, Orrville; A. E. Legg, Columbus ; 
J. G. Laird, Ashtabula; O. F. Mayer, Cleveland; T. C. 
Madden, North Lewisburg; W. H. Madden, Waynes- 
ville; F. C. Meyers, Cleveland ; F. E. McKenzie, Spring- 
field ; Joseph Paryzek, Cleveland ; F. B. Post, Lebanon: 
Percy Parker, Findlay ; Vance Parker, Findlay ; George 
Powers, Genoa; George L. Richardson, Hebron; C. A. 
Rosser, Arcanum; J. C. Rardin, Athens; H. W. Stearns, 
Olmstead; Charles Sanders, Hamilton; Charles 
Schroeder, Toledo: F. M. Torrence, Xenia; Max 
Thomas, Jeffersonville; Charles L. Wilson, Follansbee, 
W. Va.: R. B. Wilson, Akron; E. E. Washburn, To- 
ledo; Walter Wehr, Middletown; Earl Williamson, 
Cleveland; W. A. Walker, Somerset; W. F. Kilmer, 
Toledo; S. Brumbaugh, Canton; Joseph A. Murphy, 
Youngstown. 


Ohio Retailers Visit Texas Points 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Houston, Tex., Jan. 27.—Interrupted train 
schedules, due to heavy rains, delayed the arrival 
of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers 
until 4 o’clock Sunday. Some members and their 
ladies paid a short visit to the Lumbermen’s Club 
in the late afternoon and evening, and the ladies 
were given an auto ride. The party left for Gal- 
veston Sunday night and spent part of Monday 
there, returning to Houston Monday afternoon. 
They were the club’s guests on a sightseeing auto 
ride around the city, seeing the Rice Institute, the 
ship channel and the residence districts. At 
6 o’clock Monday evening the Ohioans, numbering 
seventy-two men and twenty-two women, with a 
large number of the club members and ladies, were 
guests of the club at a dinner in the Hotel Bender. 
Speeches of welcome were made by L. J. Boykin 
and J. C. Dionne, and the response for the guests 
was made by A. C. Davis, of Columbus, Ohio. Some 
of the guests joined the club’s monthly dance. 
The Ohio party left at 11 o’clock, stopping at two 
mill points enroute for New Orleans where they 
hope to be joined by the New York retailer excur- 
sionists for the homebound trip. 


Join New Yorkers in New Orleans 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


New OrtEANS, La., Jan. 28.—The Ohio retail- 
ers’ expedition, ninety-six strong, and headed by 
D. R. Winn, of Dayton, and F. M. Torrence, of 
Xenia, reached New Orleans last night by special 
train enroute from Houston, Tex. The party 
stopped off at Lutcher and Garyville, La., where 
they were entertained by the local lumber com- 
panies and given an opportunity to inspect the big 
plants there. This morning the Ohioans journeyed 
to Elizabeth, a small station on the Illinois Central 
about twenty miles out of New Orleans, to inspect 
the logging operations of the St. Bernard Cypress 
Co. Tomorrow they and the New York retailers 
will be the guests of New Orleans lumbermen and 
a dinner is being planned in their honor. 


New York Retailers En Route 
New Or.uEAns, LA., Jan. 26.—Twenty-six mem- 
bers of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of the State of New York are advancing on New 
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Orleans by easy stages and probably will occupy 
the city about Wednesday night. The party 
reached Chattanooga last Saturday, moving from 
there to Birmingham, where it spent Sunday. To- 
day it is visiting the plant of the Kaul Lumber 
Co., at Tuscaloosa. Tomorrow, according to plan, 
will be spent at Laurel, Miss., visiting the mill 
of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., and possibly others of 
the big Laurel plants. Wednesday, the J. J. New- 
man Lumber Co.’s operation will be visited. That 
night about 10:30 the New Yorkers will arrive in 
New Orleans, finding the gate wide open and the 
keys hanging in the outer lock. On Thursday, they 
hope to hold a session with the Ohio retailers and 
also to visit some of the cypress mills in the 
vicinity of New Orleans. They are planning to 
visit Bogalusa and the Great Southern Lumber Co. 
next Saturday. On Sunday they will begin their 
journey home. 

The party, which is traveling in a special car, 
includes the following: 

Charles Stevenson, Johnstown; A. B. Copley, North- 
port; Victor Lewis, Ilion; W. L. Henrich, Buffalo: 
George C. Stubbs, Geneva; Warren V. Deyo, Wallkill ; 
Odon D. Little, Little Falls; M. J. Church, Oxford; 
Alexander Latham, and Ralph Latham, Mineola; Mor- 
ris D. Blatchley, Liberty; Seymour Friedley, Phelps; 
A. L. Miller, Buffalo; Charles Perran, Buffalo; A. J. 
Yearger, Buffalo; S. C. Oaks, North Rose; H. T. Gum- 
tow, Eden ; K. B. Schotte, Amsterdam ; W. M. Patteson, 
Penn Yann; D. F. Strouble, Herkimer; L. B. Unkefer, 
Endicott ; Will M. Hubbell, Kelly Corners; Fred Mall- 
ing, Rochester; Paul S. Collier, Rochester; H. D. 
Gould, Middletown; William Brady, Buffalo. 


Urged to Build Homes in 1920 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 27.—The real estate 
board of Kansas City, Kan., has started something 
new in the way of an ‘‘Own Your Home’’ cam- 
paign. The purpose of the campaign will be to 
pledge at least one thousand persons to build a 
new home in 1920. The board will, at the same 
time, make it easy to finance the venture. There 
is an acute shortage of dwellings and apartments 
in Kansas City, Kan., and the board is especially 
desirous of promoting the building of several 
thousand small homes for workingmen. 


Yard Managers in Annual 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 24.—Yard managers, 
district managers, credit men, auditors and head- 
quarters forces of the Thompson Yards (Inc.), had 
their annual meeting here this week, concluding 
today after sessions running thru four days. The 
total attendance was 425, of which 300 were from 
outside this city. The yard men came in from 
Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota 
and Montana. Sessions were held in a large room 
in the company’s headquarters building, converted 
into a convention hall. 

In attendance at the meetings and at the banquet 
Friday evening were several leading men in the 
Weyerhaeuser companies, including F. E. Weyer- 
haeuser, St. Paul; R. M. Weyerhaeuser, Cloquet; 
C. A. Weyerhaeuser, Little Falls, Minn.; Fred K. 
Weyerhaeuser, Tacoma; George S. Long, president 
of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Tacoma; Fred 
C. Denckmann, Rock Island, Ill.; C. R. Musser, 
Muscatine, Iowa; Drew Musser, Little Falls; 
Sherman Coy, Cloquet, and George F. Lindsay, St. 
Paul, 








Joe I. Thompson, assistant to President George 
P. Thompson, called the gathering to order 
Wednesday morning and presided. President 
Thompson opened with a statement of the com- 
pany’s policies and history, which was followed by 
a general discussion lasting practically all day. 
Thursday’s session was opened by V. C. Sherman, 
manager of the credit department, with a discus- 
sion of this phase of the business. He was fol- 
lowed by Burdis Anderson, Chicago efficiency ex- 
pert, with a two-hour talk on that subject. At the 
afternoon session John F. McGovern, of the sales 
organization, who was in the Department of Jus- 
tice service during the war, gave a talk on the 
I. W. W. activities disclosed by his work and that 
of fellow agents. Thursday evening 800 people, 
employees and employees’ wives, attended a theater 
party given by the management at the Orpheum 
Theater. 

The Friday session was opened with a talk on 
the purchasing department by Dean Glenn, its 
manager. George P. Thompson spoke on market 
conditions. Short talks were given by Fred E. 
Weyerhaeuser, R. M. Weyerhaeuser and C. A. 
Weyerhaeuser, and George S. Long gave a very 
interesting account of the history of the lumber 
business as he has seen it develop, dwelling on the 
great changes in trade practices and in prices. 

The annual banquet at the Donaldson tea rooms 
Friday evening was the big entertainment event of 
the convention. There were 600 guests. A 38- 
piece band made up of yard managers and only 
assembled once a year gave some good music. The 
Donaldson Kilties played, and there was also 
music by a 20-piece orchestra. An allegory was 
staged, in which Inaccuracy, Procrastination, Dis- 
honesty and Booze all were tried, found wanting 


and thrown out of the Thompson organization. 

Much ceremony attended the coronation of 
T. B. Anderberg, manager of the Thompson yard 
at Aberdeen, S. D., as ‘‘king’’ for the next year. 
Mr. Anderberg won for his yard the highest mark- 
ing for all around efficiency during 1919. 

The final session Saturday morning was given 
to a general discussion by R. E. Saberson, gen- 
eral sales manager, and other department heads, of 
work in their departments. 





Michigan Pushes Home Building 


GRAND Rapips, MicuH., Jan. 26.—With home 
building corporations being formed in many cities, 
western Michigan this year bids fair to have one 
of the biggest building years in its history despite 
the high prices of lumber. With industry right up 
against it in the matter of producing enough to 
fill insistent orders, workmen are being drawn in 
from other parts of the United States and the 
necessity for increased housing facilities is abso- 
lute. And on top of that, high rentals and good 
wages together with campaigns by real estate men 
and contractors, are instilling into the minds of 
these workmen the desire to own their own homes. 

Grand Rapids has a housing corporation com- 
posed of manufacturers of the city, and only re- 
cently this corporation lined up seventy-six lots in 
various parts of the city, upon which to build mod- 





PLANS FOR HARDWARE STORE WANTED 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
received, from one of its subscribers oper- 
ating a line of yards in the middle West, 
a request for plans of buildings erected in 
small towns by retail lumbermen, in which, 
besides lumber, there are carried builders’ 
hardware, furniture, paint, lighting sys- 
tems, etc. The campany says: 

‘*It is the idea of the writer that in 
the smaller towns it will be necessary to 
take on several side lines to secure neces- 
sary volume. We have in mind the erection 
of two store buildings during the year for 
this purpose.’’ 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN knows 
of many retail lumbermen carrying one or 
all of the above named commodities, and 
knows of a number of buildings erected 
years ago to house such enterprises. It 
would like, however, to receive plans and 
details of construction from retail lumber- 
men who within the last year have built 
new sheds and provided space in them for 
the selling of hardware, furniture and such 
commodities. A recent investigation by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN revealed the 
fact that at least 14,500 retail lumbermen 
carry hardware, paints, or similar side lines; 
and, from inquiries received and the talk 
dropped at conventions, it is very evident 
that retailers show an increasing interest in 
this means of expanding business. 











erate priced residences. Spring will see work on 
these begun, and steps will be taken immediately 
to secure more lots and build more houses. 

Word comes from Big Rapids that houses are 
so scarce in that town that one newcomer to the 
city advertised, offering a reward for a house to 
rent. According to reports there is not one va- 
cant house in the city. Accordingly W. A. Still- 
well, secretary of the Big Rapids Board of Trade, 
has recommended that a housing campaign be 
started, and this probably will be done. 

As the result of a boosters’ meeting held under 
the auspices of the Grand Haven Chamber of Com- 
merce, steps have been taken toward the organiza- 
tion of a $125,000 home builders’ association in 
that city. More than $80,000 was subscribed at the 
meeting. The fund was started by William Hutton, 
who subscribed $10,000. The Story & Clark Piano 
Co. subscribed an equal amount. 

The company, when formed, will build one hun- 
dred new homes at once at a cost of $2,700 to 
$4,000 each. It is said there is not a vacant 
house in the city and that hundreds of newcomers 
will seek housing accommodations when contem- 
plated additions to local industries are completed. 

The Holland Building Corporation has been 
launched at Holland with a capital of $200,000, of 
which $150,000 has been subscribed. Manufactur- 
ers and business men are among the stockholders 
and it is planned to start work with the building 
of 100 new homes. 

House building coporations are contemplated by 
a number of western Michigan towns and probably 
additional organizations of this sort will be formed 
before spring. 


Retailers Move for Stable Values 


San ANTONIO, TEx., Jan. 26.—At a meeting of 
the retail lumber dealers of San Antonio several 
days ago which was called for the purpose of con- 
sidering the high cost of lumber and of discussing 
ways and means whereby this might be checked or 
some much needed relief afforded the lumber deal- 
ers and the public the following preamble and 
resolution were unanimously adopted: 

WHEREAS, Upon the insistent suggestion of the manu- 
facturers’ associations in January, 1919, the retail 
jumbermen of San Antonio and of the United States 
undertook and carried to successful conclusion @ 
“Build Now’ campaign, thereby opening up an imme- 
diate demand for lumber which the present high mar- 
ket is destroying ; and, 


WHEREAS, Building material, in the very nature of 
its use being the basis of security for loan associations, 
trust companies and savings banks and permanent in- 
vestment for home owners, should not be a highly 
—— commodity of constantly changing value; 
and, 


WHEREAS, The retail lumber dealers both from cus- 
tom and necessity are compelled to extend credit to 
their customers, and excessive advances in prices 
make this a serious burden upon their capital, and, 


WHEREAS, A cession of this credit by retail lumber- 
men or by loan associations would be a serious blow 
to the entire building industry of the nation, would 
add untold emphasis to our present labor troubles and 
tend to nullify all the effort being made by our people 
= =, Government towards rational reconstruc 

on; and, 


WHEREAS, While we recognize that the law of sup- 
ply and demand is irrevocable and universal in its 
application, yet it is a law for normal conditions only; 
as, otherwise, it would not be a law and in abnormal 
times such as the present it no longer governs normally 
but abnormally in conformity with the abnormal con- 
ditions so that other and unusual sources of control 
must be sought; and, 


WHEREAS, The retail lumbermen are unable withis 
themselves to sustain and promote a building program 
commensurate with the public need in face of the pres- 
4 aaa and excessive market; now, therefore, 

e 


Resolved, That we call upon the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation and other lumber manufacturers’ associations, 
together with the larger individual manufacturers of 
lumber, to lend their influence and efforts towards the 
establishment of a fixed and stable value for lumber. 

Albert Steves, one of the pioneer lumbermen of 
San Antonio and a prominent director of the Lum- 
berman’s Association of Texas, was delegated to 
send copies of this resolution to lumbermen’s asso- 
ciations of other States to be read and discussed 
at their annual conventions. 

[This resolution was read at the annual meet- 
ing of the Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation at Denver, and was printed, in part, in the 
report of that convention in the Jan. 24 issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. | 


Adds to Chain of Yards 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 27.—The Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. has increased its line-yard string to 
one hundred and twenty-five with the purchase of 
two yards at Grandfield, Okla., which are to be 
continued in separate operation. The yards pur- 
zhased are the Grandfield Lumber & Timber Co. 
and the Southwestern Lumber Co. The Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., of Texas, has taken over three yards 
in Texas and one in New Mexico formerly oper- 
ated by the Alfalfa Lumber Co., a Long-Bell sub- 
sidiary. 


Kansas Citians Buy 45-Yard Line 

Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 27.—One of the largest 
deals of the kind consummated here in several 
years is the sale of the retail interests of the Chi- 
cago Lumber & Coal Co. in Kansas, to a new cor- 
poration to be known as the Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Co. of Kansas. The new company is owned 
entirely by L..W. Graham and Kansas City asso- 
ciates, and Mr. Graham will be general manager. 
The deal involves the transfer of forty-five retail 
yards in Kansas and it is understood that the 
amount involved is $1,500,000. Mr. Graham is vice 
president of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. of 
Washington, which conducts a wholesale business 
with headquarters in Kansas City, but there is no 
other connection between the Kansas and Wash- 
ington corporations. 

The headquarters of the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Co.’s yards were at East St. Louis. The offices 
now are being transferred to Kansas City and with 
them will come J. E. Cool, purchasing agent, and 
H. F. Binder, the auditor. Offices of the new com- 
pany will adjoin the offices of the Washington cor- 
poration on the sixth floor of the R. A. Long 
Building. 

It was in one of the yards which he and his as- 
sociates have just purchased—at Stockton, Kan.— 
that Mr. Graham first entered the lumber business 
twenty-six years ago, at a salary of $15 a month, 
He has been with the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. 
ever since. After a couple of years at Stockton 
he became manager of the yard, and step by step 
rose up thru the ranks to his present position. 

In announcing the formation of the new com- 
pany, Mr. Graham said that it was possible some 
of the yards would be disposed of and possibly 
others opened. 
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DAYTON (OHIO) BUILDING SHOW A SUCCESS 


Lumbermen, Building Supply Dealers, House Furnishers and Other Classes of Merchants Co-operate in 
Exhibiting the Complete Home—Students Compete and Everybody Is Interested 


Dayton, OnI0, Jan. 26.—From the mere child 
who can barely lisp ‘‘ Muvver, I want to go home,’’ 
to the man or woman who has lived beyond the 
alloted span of life—three score years and ten— 
the Building Show held in this city last week so 
visualized the sweetness, the security, the comfort 
and the vital need of ‘‘Home’’ in the game of 
life we are all playing that its appeal could not 
possibly be lost. The show was one of the best 
building expositions held so far, and the credit for 
its success is due to members of the Dayton Lum- 
ber Trade Exchange and the other merchants co- 
operating with them. 

Judging from the different exhibits, the Dayton 
merchants realized that a new home is as much 
the concern of the business man who has a vacuum 
cleaner to sell as it is that of the lumber dealer 
furnishing the house bill, the contractor building 
the home, the plumber making it sanitary, the dec- 
orator making its interior attractive or the painter 
making its wood construction more lasting and 
beautiful. 


Without doubt the best exhibit was arranged by 
the Dayton Lumber Trade Exchange. The story it 
intended to convey was told thru poetry written by 
Anna Bird Stewart and was as follows: 





When a man, in youthful ardor, 
Wins the maiden of his dream, 
First they plan a rosy future 
Wherein love and laughter gleam. 
Then they paint the happy picture 
Of the cottage they will rent 
Where thru years that draw them closer, 
They will live in sweet content. 


Little children come to bless them, 
Theirs to work for and to love 
Theirs to prove anew that Heaven 
Is at Home, and not above. 
But for all the love within it, 
Weatherworn the house has grown; 
Who can blame them for not tending 
To a place that’s not their own? 


Years go by, the children leave them, 
Sut the closer still they feel 
To each other and the cottage 
Where their dreams were all made real. 
Till the owner of their homestead 
Sells the place,—a sudden blow! 
They must leave their house of memories, 
And they know not where to go. 


But another man and maiden, 
Plighting troth the self-same way, 
Find a plan whereby they banish 
All the fears of such a day. 
“We shall start our home,” they whisper, 
“In a place that’s really ours, 
Where our love can grow and blossom 
Like a garden filled with flowers.” 


Small it is, but trim and happy, 
And the roses by the door 

Seem each year to blossom sweeter 
Than they ever did before. 

While the touch of loving service 
Shines within each simple room, 
Where the children grow and prosper 

As the garden flowers bloom. 


Children leave the family circle 
As the little birds the nest, 
But the years that bring the changes 
Mean but comfort, love and rest; 
For the glow of peace unending 
Shines like rainbow gleaming foam 
In the glory of life’s sunset 
On that golden spot called Home. 














The dealers who, as members of the Dayton Lum- 
ber Trade Exchange, contributed to the success of 
the exhibit were the Dayton Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., the Gebhart-Wuichet Lumber Co., the 
Gem City Planing Mill & Lumber Co., the Kuntz- 
Johnston Co., the Peter Kuntz Lumber Co., the 
F, A. Requarth Co., the Ritchie-Wertz Co., the 
Rinderknecht Lumber Co., and the West Side Lum- 
ber Co. 

The exhibit of the Dayton dealers was termed 
the ‘‘Street of Life’’ and in tableau form showed 
the benefits of home owning. On the right side of 
the tableau is shown a couple who buy at the time 
of marriage, and the joys of life during middle 
and old age. On the opposite side is depicted the 
life of a couple who began married life by rent- 
ing. Middle age found them with a family and 
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ever increasing expenses, and the final scene shows 
them old, penniless and without a home. 


Manual Training Students Compete 


Another elaborate exhibit was that of several 
model homes erected by manual training students 
of some of Ohio’s cities competing for prizes, and 
the awards were as follows: 


; First.—$110. Collective effort of Parker High School, 

Jayton. 
Second.—$70., 

Youngstown. 

_ Third.—$70. Collective effort, Stivers Manual Train- 

ing High School, Dayton, 


Paul Ellis, South High Schoo1, 


Fourth.—$60. Robert Leeworthy, South High 
School, Youngstown. 
Fifth.—$55. Raymond McDonald, Rayen High 


School, Youngstown. 
Sixth.—$50. William Welsh, South High School, 
Youngstown. 
Seventh.—$45. William Cowdenm, 
School, Youngstown. 
Eighth.—$40. Robert Edwards, Rayen High School, 
Youngstown. 
The judges were: Architect Harry Schenck, of 
Dayton; Louis Miller, of Youngstown, and Miss 


Rayen High 


Agnes M. Olson, of Chicago, a special writer 
for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of articles on how 
lumber dealers can appeal to women in the matter 
of home building. 


Exhibits by Lumber Associations and Dealers 


There were individual exhibits by some of the 
local dealers and fine association displays by the 
Southern Pine Association and the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association. Each of the 
associations had model cottages and many speci- 
mens telling of the uses, durability and beauty of 
southern pine and cypress in house construction. 
One of the local lumber concerns had a very in- 
teresting exhibit, being a good sized model of the 
frame construction of a house, giving the right and 
wrong way of using sheathing, sills, framing, win- 
dow frame details, bridging, drip construction, sid- 
ing, ceiling, corner posts, plaster lath and wall 
board. - 

The exposition was well filled with exhibits made 
by merchants in every line of trade interested in 
more homes for Dayton. The Master Plumbers’ 
Association, of Dayton, exhibited a model kitchen 
and bath room, while there were exhibits by in- 
terior decorators, painters, contractors, hardware 
dealers, real estate men, architects, banks, by deal- 
ers in building material other than wood, by dis- 
tributers of pianos and musical instruments, light- 
ing apparatus, heating plants, washing machines as 
well as by dealers in almost every other product 
needed for home construction or for home beauty 
or utility after construction. 


The ‘‘Know Your City Contest’’ 


The business men of Dayton took a keen interest 
in the show and the newspapers devoted consider- 
able space to it. There was a ‘‘Know Your City’’ 
contest, open to everybody, in which the contestants 
were asked to guess on the identity of fifty differ- 
ent Dayton homes or other structures. The pic- 
tures were displayed in different store windows. 
Prizes from $2.50 to $100 were awarded. 


‘‘Save, Build and Own’’ Slogan Wins Prize 


Another contest was for the best slogan for the 
Home Building Show, and Alvin Shoup won the 
$50 prize with ‘‘Save, Build and Own.’’ A second 
prize of $25 was won by Anna Wessels with ‘‘ Next 
to the Flag, the Home.’’ 

The local chapter of the Ohio Institute of Archi- 
tects supplied information relative to the selec- 
tion of materials and the- arrangement of homes, 
and Architect Louis Lott each evening gave a 
short address on the subject of home construction, 
adornment and landscaping. A complete restau- 
rant was maintained for the entire week and 
luncheons were held by the Building Exchange, the 
Kiwanis and Rotary clubs and by the Real Estate 
Board. The exposition was attended during the 
week by thousands of people who now own their 
own homes and desired to know how to improve 
them, or who were tenants of some landlord and 
desired to own their own homes. Hundreds of pub- 
lie school children were also present on different 
days and were given a thoro lesson on home and 
thrift. 

If there is anywhere that music lends charm it 
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is at a home building show, and so two orchestras 
were provided, one for each of the floors that the 
exhibits were on. Lectures were given each after- 
noon and moving pictures showed model houses, 
not only of this but of foreign countries. The ex- 
position from every viewpoint was a big success 
and every Dayton merchant who contributed to it 
ought to reap fourfold and more from every dollar 
put into it. Dayton today is one of the most thriv- 
ing cities in the middle West, and the need of more 
homes there is tremendous. 


Cartoonist Likes Wood Construction 


Harry E. Ramsey, cartoonist on the Dayton 
Journal, whose conception of the necessity of home 
owning is so well presented in the cartoon repro- 
duced on the front page of this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, made a big hit in Dayton 
with his cartoon. Mr. Ramsey is one of the well 
known cartoonists of the country, having worked 
on St. Louis, Chicago and New York newspapers, 
and since Dayton has reached the metropolis stage 
the Journal secured him away from the larger cities. 
Mr. Ramsey was formerly on the art staff of the 
Chicago Herald and he told the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN staff representative, who visited the show, 
that he always had a warm place in his heart for 





to the bonds, evidently feeling that they have found 
a way to “eat their cake and have it too.” 


Discussing the labor situation, the report says: 


There are still a few complaints that labor is not 
working full time and is thus abusing high wages 
to purchase leisure at the expense of curtailing much 
needed production. However, the situation in this 
district is better than it has been for many months. 
No strikes or other serious troubles are apparent. 
There is a considerable shortage of skilled labor in 
certain lines, This is particularly true of female labor, 
such as trimmers of millinery and workers in clothing 
factories. Moreover, the scarcity of domestic ser- 
vants is almost proverbial. 


The eighth district includes eastern Missouri, 


southern Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas 
and part of Indiana. 





CEDAR POINT PREPARES FOR VISITORS 


ToLEDO, OHIO, Jan. 26.—Cedar Point, pne of the 
most favored convention resorts in the United 
States and well known by lumbermen in all parts 
of the country, is going to be improved with hotel 
additions and other accommodations to the extent 
of $3,500,000, the work to be undertaken as soon 
as the weather permits, according to announcement 
just made. It is announced that a 100-room addi- 
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MODEL KITCHEN AND BATH ROOM EXHIBIT PROVIDED BY THE MASTER PLUMBERS OF DAYTON 


wood since he prepared many drawings for repro- 
duction in publications of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association when R. S. Kellogg 
was secretary. ‘‘This home stuff has got me,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and when I build it will be of wood con- 
struction. You know those frame homes look more 
like home and feel more like home.’’ 





GARY MILLWORK CONCERN INCORPORATES 


Gary, Inp., Jan. 27.—The Calumet Millwork Co. 
has been incorporated here by Gallus J. Bader, 
Alfred W. Brandt and John Lurtz. The capital- 
ization of the company is $100,000. The new cor- 
poration has taken over the present Calumet Mill- 
work Co., not incorporated, at South Gary and the 
entire plant, including the machinery, of the old 
Gary Millwork Plant and will begin operations 
about Feb. 15. The company will manufacture in- 
terior finish etc., and will be under the direct man- 
agement of A. W. Brandt. 





GOOD PROSPECTS FOR SALE OF HOMES 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Jan. 26.—An indictment of the 
extravagance of the people, which should encour- 
age retail lumber dealers to attempt to divert this 
waste to the channels of home building, is con- 
td#ined in the report of conditions during January 
in the eighth Federal reserve district, of which St. 
Louis is the center. The report issued by William 
McC. Martin, chairman of the board and Federal 
reserve agent, says in part: \ 


In many cases stores report that Christmas buying 
was the largest in their experience. Retailers say, in 
nearly every instance, that the holiday trade was 
characterized by a demand for the better class of mer- 
chandise. There was a tendency to purchase useful 
articles as gifts, tho jewelers say that they sold an 
exceptionally large number of costly pieces. 

The usual post-holiday “economy” sales are in 
progress and many individuals are taking advantage 
of these January reductions to supply their needs, 
altho purchases are undoubtedly restricted by the in- 
ordinately high prices. In some lines, for instance 
certain brands of men’s shirts, no reductions have 
been made because retail stocks are already very scant. 

There has been much talk of various organizations 
to fight the cost of living, but little has been accom- 
plished and it seems likely that little will be accom- 
plished until individuals stop indulging in extrava- 
gance. Banks are besieged by small borrowers who 
have discovered the collateral value of Liberty bonds. 
Many of these loans are renewed at maturity, which 
indicates that the borrowers are spending their in- 
comes. While the banks frequently offer to buy the 
bonds outright, the borrowers prefer to retain title 


tion to Hotel Breakers, at Cedar Point, is to be 
completed before the opening of the summer tourist 
season on June 13. At the same time ground will 
be broken for a new 600-room hotel to be com- 
pleted by the opening of the 1921 season. A new 
1,000 car garage is also to be erected and the Cedar 
Point Chausee, or automobile roadway, rerouted for 
several miles in order to avoid damage, which is 
always heavy along the beach during the winter. 
At Pelee Island, it is said, a hotel will be built 
that will surpass in appointments the famous Hotel 
Victory, which long was a leading summer resort. 





BUILD HOUSE TO EXHIBIT COAST WOODS 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 24.—A house built en- 
tirely of Douglas fir, Sitka spruce, western hem- 
lock and red cedar grown in Washington and Ore- 
gon, will be the center of attraction at the forth- 
coming exhibit of the Own Your Home exposition 
in New York city, during the week beginning May 
1. Every New Yorker will be given an opportunity 
to see the many superiorities of west Coast woods 
for home building purposes. The West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association has accepted the design of 
Walter Bradnee Kirby, New York architect, and 
the dwelling will be erected under the supervision 
of Chester J. Hogue, eastern representative of the 
association in New York. Mr. Hogue himself is an 
architect of many years metropolitan experience. 
It is announced by Shad O. Krantz, director of the 
trade extension bureau of the association, that the 
erection of this structure will be the first step in an 
active trade extension campaign during 1920. Mr. 
Krantz says: 


The building will stand in the center of a very large 
competitive exhibit in which the participants will be 
leading green-house men, landscape gardeners and civic 
beautifiers whose profession is to make the world more 
beautiful. The exhibit will be conducted in connection 
with the second exposition of the Own Your Own Home 
Movement in New York, and will be held in the Grand 
Central Palace. One of the prime objects is to aid in 
bringing about a solution of the present acute shortage 
of homes. The policy is to create a more ardent desire 
for home gmc 9 It has been stated that only 19 
percent of those who really want homes are in a posi- 
tion to pay for them. A home looks a long way off to 
the remaining 90 percent of homeless Americans. The 
New York committee has arranged the exhibition to 
make it easier for this class to acquire and exercise 
home ownership, thru habits of thrift and careful in- 
vestment; and in keeping with this spirit the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association is to build a house as 
one of the principal features of the exhibit. The plan 
is to be followed by other cities, and it is possible that 
the forest products of the Pacific Northwest thus will 
find introduction into nearly every metropolitan center. 


Among business activities to assist in making the New 
York exposition a success are real estate and building, 
architecture, city planning, landscape gardening, 
household economics, mortgages and loans, building 
materials, building equipment and cement. Com- 
petitive exhibits alone will attract participants from 
all these activities. Therefore the house to be built 
by the lumbermen of the Pacific Northwest will direct 
the attention of a large number of people directly 
interested in lumber and its uses to the wood products 
of this part of the country. 





KENTUCKIANS ORGANIZE NEW COMPANY 


WILLIAMSBURG, Ky., Jan. 27.—The D. A. D. 
Lumber Co. (Ine.) was organized here early this 
month by George N. DeLaney, C. L. Aerni and 
H. T. DeLaney, and is capitalized at $30,000. The 
new corporation will operate planing mill and 
yards here, manufacturing its lumber at near-by 
points and will be ready to make shipments and 
take care of business about the beginning of 
March. The company will specialize in Kentucky 
oak, pine and hemlock. George N. DeLaney, who 
was with the Kentucky Lumber Co. for twenty 
years, having been practically all of that time in 
the operating end, will take charge of the opera- 
tions of the D. A. D. Lumber Co., while C. L. 
Aerni, who has also been with the the Kentucky 
Lumber Co. during the last ten years, working 
part of that time in the sales office and part of 
the time in the operating end, will be secretary and 
treasurer. Mr. Aerni served in France as captain 
with the 20th Engineers (Forest). 

Harold T. DeLaney is vice president of the com- 
pany. He also served with the 20th Engineers and 
was in France for fifteen months. The name of the 
company, it is readily seen, is made up from the 
initials of the last names of the three owners. 





TWO MILLS TO LOG VIRGIN CYPRESS TRACT 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 26.—Within the next 
twelve months Louisiana is to have two new cypress 
mills in operation, and the logging of one of the 
last great cypress tracts remaining untouched with- 
in the State will be under way. Contracts have 
been closed by two of the leading cypress companies 
for timber on the Hackley, Hume & Joyce tract in 
Tangipahoa parish, long held practically intact. 

One of these contracts had been closed by the 
F. B. Williams Cypress Co., which will establish 
a new mill at or near Pontchatoula, La. The exact 
site has not been announced but it is understood 
that a part of the mill equipment has been ordered 
and that it is hoped to have the plant ready for 
operation about Jan. 1 next. As one result of 
this expansion of the company’s operations, C. 8. 
Williams, who has been dividing his time between 
Patterson and New Orleans, will remove his home 
from Patterson to New Orleans, taking over gen- 
eral supervision of the operation at Pontchatoula 
in addition to that of the St. Bermard Cypress Co., 
at Arabi, just below the city. A. C. Handley, who 
has been serving as foreman of the company’s 
plant at Patterson, has been named general superin- 
tendent of the Pontchatoula enterprise and is tak- 
ing over his new duties. 

The Louisiana Cypress Lumber Co., of Harvey, 
La., a widely known concern headed by Joseph 
Rathbone, one of the pioneers in Louisiana’s ecy- 
press industry, has also contracted for a part of 
the Hackley, Hume & Joyce timber and will estab- 
lish another cypress plant at or in the vicinity 
of Pontchatoula. The company’s plans with re- 
spect to this new operation are not ready for an- 
nouncement in detail, but it is stated that con- 
struction of the new mill will be rushed. Joseph 
Rathbone was one of the first, if not indeed the 
very first, to engage in cypress manufacture in 
Louisiana, and is credited with the ambition to 
have his cypress operations outlast all the others 
in the State. 


SETS RATE ON “SQUARE PACKED” SHINGLES 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 24.—At the shingle branch 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Act- 
ing Secretary Donald H. Clark has been advised 
by the Portland commission that the United States 
Railroad Administration has decided to make an 
emergency rate on account of the new square pack 
of red cedar shingles. 

The concession has been made on account of the 
shifting from the old time pack by the thousand 
to the present method by the square. There has 
been a certain guaranteed weight per thousand up- 
on which the freight rate has heen based, and the 
new plan proposes to supplant this with a guaran- 
teed weight per shipping unit. The comparative 
weights, in pounds, are: 





Old New 
OS Ele Pee eT Ce rer erst 180 160 
SE Cr eee ee ee ee 160 140 
pS aa ap eae 200 150 
Ree PII a dare ove dh tawcaceandeaes 220 160 


Since the weights have been materially reduced, 
the new rate per shipping unit will not be so large 
as the ‘old rate per thousand. 
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Western Lumbermen Are Active in Making 
Preparations for Pushing Trade During 1920 


San Francisco, Cauir., Jan. 24.—G. E. Leader 
is the new sales manager of the Pelican Bay Lum- 
ber Co., Klamath Falls, Ore. He was here attend- 
ing the annual meeting of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association with H. D. 
Mortenson, president of the company. Mr. Leader 
has been in the sales department of the Libby Lum- 
ber Co., Libby, Mont., for three years, and for the 
last year with its successor, the J. Neils Lumber 
Co. Prior to that he was for six or seven years 
with the Bonners Ferry Lumber Co., Bonners Ferry, 
Idaho. He is a young man, who has had excellent 
sales experience and training. He also possesses 
a lot of pep and energy. He succeeds W. H. Kah- 
man, who the first of the year became sales man- 
ager of the McCloud River Lumber Co., McCloud, 
Calif. Mr. Leader returned to Klamath Falls the 
first of this week. Mr. Mortenson, who is accom- 
panied to San Francisco by his wife, went to 
Pasadena to spend a day or two with his father, 
Jacob Mortenson, of Oak Park, IIl., who has re- 
cently purchased a winter home at Pasadena. 


Lumbermen Visitors to San Francisco 


Myron C. Woodard, manager of the Silver Falls 
Timber Co., Silverton, Ore., accompanied by his 
wife, is in San Francisco this week. Other lum- 
bermen here include C. B. March, manager of the 
State Lumber Co., Kalispell, Mont., accompanied 
by Mrs. March. They left for home early in the 
week. O. M. Clark, president of the Clark & Wil- 
son Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., and Mrs. Clark 
were here the first of the week, having sent their 
ear down by boat. When it arrived with their 
chauffeur they left for a leisurely tour of south- 
ern California. Louis Wuichet, of Chicago, east- 
ern representative of the California Sugar & White 
Pine Co., is here on one of his occasional trips, in 
conference with John D. Spaulding, general man- 
ager of the company. E. B. Chinn, of the Chinn 
Timber Co., Seattle, and secretary of the Loggers’ 
Information Bureau, spent a few days here enroute 
south for a couple of weeks’ vacation. He strongly 
maintains the logger is not responsible for the ad- 
vance of Douglas fir lumber. 


F. B. Hutchens, of Los Angeles, general man- 
ager of the Fruit Growers’ Supply Co., is at the 
San Francisco office the last of the week for a 
few days. M. H. Grover, in charge of the com- 
pany’s operations at Susanville, Calif., where it is 
constructing a big lumber manufacturing plant, 
left last week for an eastern trip, expecting to be 
back early in February. 


A. Labbe, vice president of the Willamette Iron 
& Steel Works, Portland, Ore., makers of the well 
known Willamette logging donkey engines, has left 
for home after spending a few days in San Fran- 
cisco, and also visiting the redwood operations in 
Humboldt County. He was accompanied by Mrs. 
Labbe. 


Make Progress on New Mill at Standard 


D. H. Steinmetz, manager of the Standard Lum- 
ber Co., Sonora, Calif., who was in the city this 
week, states that work on the new sawmill plant of 
his company, at Standard, four miles east of 
Sonora, to take the place of the mill burned Nov. 
20 last, is progressing satisfactorily, and that some 
of the machinery is on the way. It will be equipped 
with two Filer & Stowell 9-foot bands and will be 
up to date in every respect. John Monahan, the 
company’s southern representative, made the sale 
of the machinery, having spent some time at Sonora 
designing the mill and attending to the details of 
the order. While the engines and boilers were not 
injured by the fire, two new Casey & Hedges 84”x20/ 
boilers have been ordered thru P. J. Casey, of 
Seattle, western representative of the boiler con- 
cern, to increase the power. The new plant is ex- 
pected to increase the annual output over that of 
the old mill, which was equipped with a band and 
@ resaw, and an annual output of 60,000,000 feet 
is looked for. 


California Piner Takes Well Earned Rest 


After having organized the California Sugar & 
White Pine Co. nearly twenty years ago and hav- 
ing been its president and general manager until 
a year ago, Frederick F. Sayre has severed his con- 
nection with it. During the last year Mr. Sayre 
continued with it only to assist John D. Spauld- 
ing, his successor, and devoted most of his time to 
the export end. Once a lumberman, always a lum- 
berman, and Mr. Sayre is by no means retiring, tho 
he is taking life somewhat easier, which surcease 
he has earned. He maintains an office in the suite 
of the B. W. Adams Lumber Co., a line-yard con- 
cern, in which he has been interested and of which 
he has been a director since it was organized several 


years ago, in the same building—the First National 
Bank Building—and there also looks after the 
affairs of the California Cedar Products Co., of 
which he is vice president. Mr. Sayre was instru- 
mental in organizing this company some years ago, 
and handled its sales thru the California Sugar & 
White Pine Co., while he was with it. It makes 
pencil slats at Stockton, and recently moved into a 
fine new factory building. Part of its output is 
sold under contract to pencil companies and the bal- 
ance is sold on the open market. It is the only 
commercial cedar pencil stock concern in the West, 
two other’similar plants in the State being operated 
by pencil manufacturers. Relieved of the care and 
worry of his old concern, which markets the pine 
out of a score or more of California mills, Mr. 
Sayre’s health has greatly improved and his friends 
tell him he is growing younger every day. He has 
done much to elevate California pines to the place 
they now hold in the country’s lumber markets, 
and the industry owes him much for his years of 
untiring effort in its behalf. 


Successful Industrial Relations Plan 


Kenneth Ross, general manager of the lumber 
department of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
Bonner, Mont., accompanied by a son, spent a week 
in San Francisco, and left early this week, in a car 
they purchased here for the purpose, for a tour in a 
leisurely way of southern California that will con- 
tinue until some time in March, when Mr. Ross ex- 
pects to get back into the harness again for a little 
while. He states, however, that W. C. Lubrecht, 
his assistant for years at Bonner, is now running 
things, and he is only assisting Mr, Lubrecht a 
little and that he doesn’t intend to do much work 


to cut at least 25,000,000 feet of pine lumber this 
year. 
White and Sugar Pine Directors Meet 


Following the annual meeting of the-stockholders 
of the California White & Sugar Pine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association here last Friday, the executive 
committee met Jan. 19 and decided to raise the 
general assessment for association expenses to 5 
cents a thousand feet, with 1 cent additional for 
the traffic department, making a total assessment 
of 6 cents. This is an advance of 1 cent over 
last year. 

R. E. Danaher, manager of the Michigan-Cali- 
fornia Lumber Co., Camino, Calif., was made chair- 
man of the association’s forestry committee. He 
will also be a member of the committee on forestry 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion to work with Chief Forester Graves. Mr. 
Danaher is not only a lumber manufacturer but 
an expert forester and timber man with years of 
experience in timber matters on the Pacific coast. 

The executive committee authorized a represen- 
tation at the meeting in Seattle Feb. 9 of the for- 
estry committee of the Western Forest & Conser- 
vation Association, and either Mr. Danaher or C. 
Stowell Smith, secretary-manager of the associa- 
tion, will attend. 


A resolution was adopted endorsing the airplane 
forest patrol of the California forests for the com- 
ing year, on the strength of what was done in this 
line last year by the army fliers in conjunction with 
the Forest Service. The suggestion of the Western 
Foresty & Conservation Association at its last 
annual meeting, that troops be quartered in the 
fire season in the timber districts so that they may 
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WHEN PILING SPAcE IS Not AVAILABLE AT THE Miiu—The lumber buggies to which the mules are hitched and 


others are on the flat cars of a train to which the engine is coupled. 


lumber tram at the mill and at the storage yard. 


The tops of the cars are level with the 


The loaded buggies are hauled directly on to the cars at 


the mill and are here shown ready to be hauled off at the yard for piling. The picture was taken at the 
storage yard of the Cherry River Boom & Lumber Co., near Camden-on-Gauley, W. Va.; the hardwood mill 


being at Gauley Mills, about a mile distant. 





for some time. Mr. Ross came here with the idea 
of going to the Hawaiian Islands to remain a 
couple of months and found he couldn’t get passage 
over, and that if he did he couldn’t get back for 
six months, owing to the great demand for pas- 
senger space. Mr. Ross had a strenuous year last 
year, as the company’s mill was burned and a new 
one constructed that began operating late in the 
fall. He had a severe operation a year ago, from 
which he fully recovered, but was recently in a 
Chicago hospital for several weeks having his eyes 
treated, and his physicians have advised as much 
rest as possible, hence his vacation trip. Mr. Ross 
is a student of industrial conditions, being at the 
head of one of the greatest operations in the West. 
He believes employees must be given every con- 
sideration, especially about mills and camps, where 
conditions in the past have not been the best, and 
that if the men are treated right there will not be 
unrest. He says that at Bonner he is demonstrat- 
ing his ideas in this respect to be right, as at the 
plant there he has faithful and loyal employees. He 
believes that employers must awaken to the situa- 
tion and act. 

Clarence D. Terwilliger and W. T. Virgin, of 
the Clover Valley Lumber Co., with headquarters at 
Reno, Nev., and mill at Loyalton, Calif., are in San 
Francisco, They say they will start their mill as 
soon as weather permits and run one shift, and plan 


be available to help fight fires in cases of emer- 
gency, was also endorsed by the executive com- 
mittee. 


HIGH PAY ATTRACTS WOMEN TO WOODS WORK 


Saranac Lake, N. Y., Jan. 26.—Lovely woman 
has invaded the heretofore exclusively mascu- 
line realm of the lumberjack. During the war a 
group of Adirondack maids and matrons startled 
the mountain region by becoming coal heavers at 
Lyon Mountain, to fill the places of men called 
to the colors. Mrs. Jay Wade now has gone them 
one better by turning lumberjack. She is working 
this winter in the woods with her husband, lopping 
tops, while her husband fells the trees. She took 
to the woods as a woman born and bred in the 
forest region, because of the high pay offered lum- 
berjacks and the scarcity of men available. In 
Canada men are being paid five times war prices 
for work in the woods, and while New York prices 
are not so high they were enough to tempt the 
— lumberjack to do a man’s work in the 

orest. 








LaTE estimates place the total number of Jap- 
anese in the United States at 140,000, mostly on 
the Pacific coast, California having the greatest 
number, followed by Washington and Oregon. 
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FIR MILLS’ STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS COMPARED 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 24.—Stocks on hand at 
seventy-three fir mills Jan. 1 aggregated 683,454,- 
890 feet. The December cut at seventy-five mills 
was 174,132,984 feet, and December shipments 
from the same mills were 139,002,740, a gain in 
stock on hand of 35,130,244 feet. Stocks on hand 
at sixty-four fir mills Dec. 1 aggregated 564,308,- 
738 feet. Production has been low, but shipments 
have been lower on account of car famine, so that 
the net result has been a gain in stocks, which 
today are close to normal. The following items 
are each above normal: 

Flooring—1x4 No. 3 V. G.; 1x4 No. 2 & Better S. G.; 
1x4 No. 3 S. G. 

“eo No. 3; 5%x6 No. 2 & Better; 5x6 

Finish—1x4 No. 2 & Better rough. 

S1S—1x4 No 1 common; 1x12. 

Dimension—2x4-8 No. 1 8. & E. ; also 16-, 18- and 20- 
foot; 2x6-, 8-, 10- and 18; 2x8-8; 2x10-10 and 18; 
2x12-10-, 12- and 14. 

Boards and shiplap—aAll items No. 2 common. 

There are short stocks of 1x4 No. 1 V. G. floor- 
ing, which is less than 60 percent of normal; 1x4 
No. 2, V. G., less than 80; drop siding, 1x6 No. 2 
& Better, 76; finish, all items, with 1x4 No. 2 & 
Better, S48, at 34, and 1x12 at 52, and others be- 
tween those limits; S18, 1x6, 1x8 and 1x10; also 
same items of shiplap. 


Waterborne Shipments 


Waterborne shipments from twenty-seven fir 
mills in December aggregated 39,105,836 feet, as 





compared with a total of 39,169,885 feet from 
thirty fir mills in November. The figures are: 





November December 

GN hal wa Cédwee canes 24,741,504 29,282,827 
ub aboard - 2,101,527 1,899,572 

. 2,191,258 1,836,003 

1,684,740 1,610,988 

841,658 1,249,442 

WEIN ad oc aN Siena nceawns 2,252,588 1,139,144 
i” ee eeee er Tee 987,607 527,878 
Philippine Islands ......... j 500,000 
PTE. Sécticee cee vavcees 2,977,863 485,326 
CIE i mrad bao secon Sewn 70,000 159,000 
ida ad as haa ek eae 875,000 150,000 
PORPIUEIED, 6 ccc veascvcee Stegeees 109,529 
WRI occ ccdeecennas 46,140 8,880 
MEE Cadeucadadt wea deaae Seeeeees 67,247 
ROGGE oct s cx idtedee ee ocQeeeneee 39,105,836 


While there are unimportant variations in the 
details of the list, the aggregate is substantially 
unchanged, the total for November having ex- 
ceeded that for December by only 64,049 feet. 

Rail Shipments 

From eighty fir mills total shipments in the rail 
trade during December were 3,313 cars. The 
largest aggregate went to the middle West, which 
took 1,611; the west Coast group took 902, the in- 
termountain States 351, Michigan territory 188, 
the New York group 150, the southern States in 
pine territory 58, and the New England States 53. 
A total of 48.63 percent went to the middle West, 
and 27.23 percent to the Pacific coast—an aggre- 
gate of 75.86 percent of the entire rail trade. Only 


five States failed to receive fir during the month— 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Rhode Island and 
South Carolina. The shipments in the order of 
size were: 










State Cars State Cara 
DPT ee eee 485 EN 6 £66 Kaeeeas 29 
Washington ......... 420 New Jersey .........- 18 
BE NaGe' 8 660 aae 333 WEAENO cc cceccccccces 17 
CIN 4 66s veces See Rs ccccecsscuse 17 
eer ee. Un ”:—i<“(‘éSC CS 16 

OM ra damed x «ewes 141 Connecticut ......... 15 
South Dakota ....... 137 Pennsylvania ...... «a 
I fara d'as.caes 133 oo 12 
Wiscom@im .......... SG WNOUGG scccccescccsa 
Michigan ... ee New Meniee «...c0<. 4 
Nebraska .... oa Oo Vermont . . 4 
North Dakota -- Arkansas . 3 
Missouri . . 87 Virginia .. 3 
Co Se eee 86 Delaware .......... a 2 
i Db ee 80 District of Columbia.. 2 
re S2 WMilsslesionh ....ccce 2 
Catdkecewarcndads 47 West Virginia ...... 2 
BN a ceeccwaswe's 46 Kentucky .......... 1 
WR Wedsavceewe 46 Louisiana .......... 1 
MIE Gaewegeaneasias 44 New Hampshire ..... 1 
GD cacccecscccccca Se «GRC CHO ccces a«g 
Oklahoma .......... 33 Tennessee ..... seune os 


Of the fir producing States, Washington is second 
on the list and Oregon sixth, their combined con- 
sumption of rail shipments having been 561 car- 
loads, or 16.93 percent. 





THE FOOD canning industries of the United 
States, according to recent estimates, used over 
100,000,000 wood boxes for packing their 1919 
output, estimated at eight billion cans. 





REVISED “WEST COAST TERMS” OF SALE 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 24.—West Coast terms 
and conditions of quotation and sale, Rail C list, 
effective March 1, 1920, until revised, are: 


l. Title: 


Reference to the following as “‘West Coast Terms of 
Sale,” or “West Coast Terms,” or other reference 
clearly intended to refer to these terms and conditions, 
shall be sufficient to include all of the “West Coast 
Terms and Conditions of Quotation and Sale.” 


Il, Quotations: 
; Quotations made according to these terms are under- 
stood to be subject to: 

(a) All provisions named herein except those spe- 

cifically excepted. 

(b) Governmental commandeering or requirements 

whether prior or subsequent. 

(c) Modifying effects of any contingencies over 

which seller has no control; such as described in 
Section VI. (See below.) 
Withdrawal, change, or prior sale, without 
notice to buyer, unless accepted at office of seller 
immediately. (In the absence of other provision, 
wire quotations must be accepted immediately 
by Pe and mail quotations immediately by 
mail. 


(e) Correction of clerical or stenographic errors. 


ill. Sale: 

(a) All agreements must be made or ratified by 
seller’s home office in writing; and, except as 
specially provided in a written contract of sale, 
all prior agreements relating thereto, either 
verbal or written, are null and void. 

Unless otherwise specifically agreed seller shall 
have the right to increase or decrease the 
quantity called for on any order to fit the 
capacity of equipment furnished for loading. 
Unless otherwise agreed upon seller reserves the 
right to fill the order by diversion of transit 
shipments to destination shown on order. 

If the order be for transit shipment, the same 
is accepted subject to prior sale and seller’s 
ability to make diversion of the shipment. 
Unless otherwise specifically agreed, party order- 
ing diversion shall pay cost thereof. 

(f) Buyer should read the shipper’s acknowledgment 
of an order very carefully and notify him by 
wire if it contains an error. Shipper shall not, 
however, delay accumulation or shipment of an 
order for any word from buyer without spe 
cifically noting on his acknowledgment or in a 
letter that this is being done. 

All agreements are subject to correction of 
clerical errors. 


IV. Cancelations: 


(a) Except when otherwise provided, the buyer shall 
have the right of cancelation of any order after 
a period of thirty days from date of acceptance 
by seller, except when stock has been assembled 
for loading and shipper shows a bona fide car 
requisition previously placed with carrier, or 
when loading of stock thereon shall have been 
actually begun, or after diversion of car in 
transit has been ordered, or where any special 
stock shall have been manufactured on such 
order; provided that such cancelation shall be 
in the hands of the seller at home office, either 
by letter or telegram, within five days after the 
expiration of said thirty days; failure to have 
such notice in the hands of the seller within 
said time shall automatically renew the order 
for an additional thirty days, and the right of 
cancelation and the renewal of order shall auto- 
matically operate at the expiration of each. 30- 
day period with the additional 5-day period as 
above provided for, the 30-day renewal periods, 
however, shall date from the expiration of the 
preceding 30-day period, and not from the ex- 
piration of any 5-day period. 


The seller shall have the right to cancel on 
account of any arbitrary deductions, unethical 
practices or unjust complaints by the buyer in 
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~~ 


(b 
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(d) 
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(g) 


(b 


~~ 





respect to any prior shipment or on account of 
any transfer of or change in the buyer’s busi- 
ness, his insolvency, suit by other creditors, fail- 
ure of buyer to meet financial obligations to 
seller or others, or for impairment of buyer’s 
credit, or for unfavorable credit reports made to 
seller thru the usual channels of credit informa- 
tion, unless the buyer shall promptly furnish to 
the seller’s satisfaction guaranty of full pay- 
ment of invoices when due on account of any 
shipment made or to be made by seller to buyer. 


V. Grades: 


(a) The official grading and dressing rules of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, effective 
at the date of acceptance, shall govern the 
manufacture and grading of all material shipped 
on all orders. 


Unless otherwise specified, the following stand- 
ard items of West Coast forest products in fir, 
cedar, hemlock, spruce and larch of grades No. 3 
clear and/or better, shall be manufactured and 
shipped from seasoned or dried stock : 


Flooring,.stepping, finish up to 12 inches wide 
and 1% inches thick, case and base, ceiling 
and partition, drop siding and rustic, corn 
cribbing, wagon bottoms, bungalow siding, 
molding, bevel siding, car material and No. 
3, shop and better and red cedar shingles, 


(c) Unless otherwise specified, all items of West 
Coast forest products in fir, cedar, hemlock, 
spruce or larch, not specified in paragraph “B,” 
may be manufactured or shipped dry, partially 
dry, or green, at seller’s option. 


All forest products not enumerated above in 
paragraph “B” in fir, cedar, hemlock, spruce or 
larch may be manufactured green to standard 
sizes and shall be subject to natural shrinkage, 
which is not a defect, for which shrinkage seller 
shall not be liable. 


Vi. Delays: 


(a) Orders accepted will be executed by seller sub- 
ject to and without liability for delays and their 
consequences in manufacture and shipment aris- 
ing from causes beyond seller’s control, acci- 
dents, strikes and sabotage, labor shortage or 
disturbances, impediments in transportation, car 
shortage, fire, floods, war and its incidents, 
embargoes, delay caused by filling Government 
orders irrespective of their date, commandeerin¢e 
or any other governmental action whatsoever 
producing delay. 


Vil. Delivery: 


(a) Seller’s liability for delays, shortages, damages 
or miscarriage, in transit, terminates upon his 
receipt of signed bill of lading from carrier. 


Any taxes, State or Federal, levied or assessed 
on account of freight charges, or any increase 
in freight rates made and effective subsequent 
to date of acceptance, shall be borne and paid 
by buyer. If the price named in order shall in- 
clude cost of delivery, buyer shall upon payment 
of freight furnish the original paid expense bill 
to seller, and claims for overcharge in freight, 
for which buyer is not responsible, shall be filed 
and collected by seller. 


(b 


~~ 


(da) 


(b) 


(c) The seller guarantees freight charges upon the 


basis of estimated weights adopted by the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, and shall, un- 
less otherwise agreed, be entitled to all under- 
weights to final destination. 
Seller shall select railroad routing, unless con- 
tract stipulates otherwise and shall not be re- 
sponsible for any switching or team track 
charges or local freight when railroad delivery 
line is not specified. 
(e) Seller may exercise the right of stoppage, diver- 
sion or reconsignment in transit for any of the 
reasons given in IV (b). 


VIII. Claims: 

(a) Should buyer have any complaint to make with 
reference to quality, grade or tally, he shall 
immediately advise seller accordingly and hold 
stock entirely intact until adjustment has been 


(d 


~~ 


reached and for official inspection by the Pa- 
cific Coast Inspection Bureau or by the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, if called for by 
seller, which official inspection shall be final and 
binding upon both parties hereto and shall be 
used as a basis for adjustment of the claims. 
Buyer shall, when requested to do so by seller, 
promptly unload shipments, pending adjust- 
ment and inspection, and car service or other 
expense resulting from buyer’s refusal or failure 
to unload at seller’s request shall be chargeable 
to and paid by buyer. In case any official in- 
spection shows material to be not more than 5 
percent off grade, or if tally is not short more 
than 2 percent of invoice quantity, all costs of 
such inspection shall be paid by the buyer, other- 
wise costs shall be paid by the seller. 


All claims for shortage or off grade must be 
made by the buyer to the seller, in writing, 
within five days after receipt of material. 


All claims for shortages or damages must be 
supported by piece tally, verified by affidavit of 
buyer or his agent and by report of transporta- 
tion agent at destination of condition of stock 
car seals, car numbers and initials, in case of 
rail shipment, or vehicle containing shipment, 
or by affidavit that transportation agent was 
requested to make such report and refused to do 
80. 


Neither the unloading of shipment, prepayment 
of invoice, nor payment of freight by the buyer 
shall be construed as a waiver of his rights to 
claim that the material received is not of the 
kind, grade or quality specified in seller’s accept- 
ance, 


IX. Terms of Payment: 


(a) Unless otherwise specifically agreed the buyer 
agrees to pay correct transportation charges on 
arrival of shipment, balance sixty days from 
date of invoice. Cash discount of 2 percent of 
net invoice (after deducting actual transporta- 
tion charges) will be allowed, providing remit- 
tance is mailed within fifteen days from date of 
invoice. Payment may be made by trade ——_ 
ance for full amount of invoice, less freight, due 
sixty days from date of invoice; provided such 
acceptance is mailed within fifteen days after 
date of invoice. If shipment shall not arrive 
within fifteen days after date of invoice, buyer 
shall have the benefit of either of above pro- 
visions by remitting cash or trade acceptance to 
the amount of 90 percent of net invoice. If 
actual amount of freight be not known, net 
amount of invoice shall be determined upon 
basis of official estimated weights, in which case 
balance shall be adjusted upon basis of actual 
amount of freight, within five days after arrival 
of shipment, paid as shown by freight receipt. 
All accounts shall bear interest after sixty days 
from the date of invoice at the rate of 8 percent 
per annum. 

Buyer shall make remittance in form which is at 
par at seller’s home office, and any exchange 
resulting because of buyer’s failure to do so 
shall be paid by the buyer. 

Account and acceptance shall become immedi- 
ately due and payable in case of any occurrence 
named in IV (b). 

Original paid freight bill must be furnished to 
buyer by seller within ten days after arrival of 
car. 


(b) 


(c) 
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(c) 


(d) 


n~_—orsrnrnesneneaneanenneaeeeeeees 


THE REPORT of the trustees of the United States 
postal savings system for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, which has just been made public, shows 
that deposits have gained notwithstanding the high 
cost of living. At the close of the fiscal year 565,- 
509 depositors had to their credit a total of $167,- 
323,260, a gain of $18,851,761 over 1918. The 
absolute safety of the deposits and the privilege of 
unrestricted withdrawal continues to attract the 
foreign born, who are by far the most numerous 
patrons of the service. 
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LUMBERMEN AS LAW MAKERS 


Houston, TEx., Jan. 26.—Local lumbermen are 
awakening to the necessity of adequate representa- 
tion of business interests in the legislature of this 
State. Following the initiative of Lynch David- 
son, recorded in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of last 
week, and because of that gentleman’s resignation 
of his seat in the lower house of the Texas legis- 
lature, J. Lewis Thompson has announced his can- 
didacy for the office vacated, this action anticipat- 
ing a formal request initiated in the Lumber- 
men’s Club of Houston and signed by practically 
all its active members. 

In conversation with an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative Capt. Thompson outlined his mo- 
tives and attitude as follows: 

I am approaching this matter in the same spirit and 
under the same mental influence as actuated me in 
joining the A. E. F.—consciousness of the need of 
representative business men in an emergency that I 
consider as grave as that which threatened us during 
the world war. I wish to arouse business men from 
their appalling apathy to a realization of their duty 
as active participants in government. That participa- 
tion is more essential right now and in the immediate 
future than at any other period in decades. The busi- 
ness man has been, to his own undoing, asleep as to 
his privileges and his duties. In politics and in law 
making the laboring man has been and is “on the job ;” 


so is the farmer; so is the lawyer; the business man 
must be. My candidacy is to help insure that—to 
insure representation where and when, now more than 
ever, it is needed. 

Capt. J. Lewis Thompson, of company H, 143rd 
infantry, 36th division, with honorable overseas 
service to his credit; former member of the 
Thompson & Tucker Lumber Co. and other lumber 
interests; former president of the Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association; a native Texan; a 
resident of Houston since 1904, has the enthusiastic 
endorsement of the local press and apparently the 
support of business men generally. One local paper 
gives him editorial mention highly laudatory of his 
career as a citizen and business man and of his 
fitness for the service to which he aspires. He de- 
clares that he will make no active campaign, leav- 
ing his interests in the hands of his friends, and, 
in fact, that no such campaign is necessary, a 
conclusion that at present appears to be sound. 





THE AMERICAN Forestry Association on Jan. 15 
formally presented to France, Belgium and Great 
Britain, thru the consuls of those countries, thirty- 
five million tree seeds. They will be used in re- 
foresting the devastated areas and in replacing the 
British forests that were cut down for war pur- 
poses, 


FOREST ROAD MAY PROTECT TIMBER 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 24.—In response to an 
invitation issued by Theodore Fohl, fire warden for 
the Clearwater Timber Protective Association, 
Thomas J. Humbird, president of the Clearwater 
Timber Co., W. D. Humiston, assistant manager 
of the Potlatch Lumber Co., George Rubedow, rep- 
resenting the Rupp & Holland Co., and Idaho offi- 
cials met recently at Orofino, Idaho, to work out 
a plan of codperation for building a toad from 
the fire warden’s headquarters, thirty miles north- 
east of Orofino, to the John Larson ranch on the 
North Fork River. The proposed highway will 
be twenty-six miles in length. 

The primary object of the road is to afford 
better facilities to protect the vast body of tim- 
ber in the twelve townships that lie in the horse- 
shoe bend of the river, which is said to be one 
of the best in the State. It was stated at the meet- 
ing that it would take fifty to sixty years to cut 
and remove the timber from the district and that 
approximately $180,000,000 would have to be ex- 
pended for labor and $60,000,000 for supplies dur- 
ing the period the work would be under way. While 
the Idaho officials and county commissioners ex- 
pressed a willingness to codperate, no definite plan 
was decided upon. 





Early History of St. Louis Lumber Trade 
Gleaned from Contemporary Publications 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 26.—‘‘St. Louis and Its 
Lumber Trade for 1870 and ’71,’’ and ‘‘ The Lum- 
berman and Builder for the People,’’ the latter 
published in 1872, are two books full of interest 
to the lumber trade of St. Louis now in possession 
of C. M. Jennings, president of the Berthold & 
Jennings Lumber Co., and veteran St. Louis lum- 
berman. 

A feature of the record for 1870-71 was a review 
of the trade since 1846, from which the following 
is quoted: 


Altho the first lumber brought to this market from 
other States was as early as 1810 from the Allegheny 
regions of Pennsylvania, the Gasconade regions of our 
own State had been a feeble line of supply some time 
before this. Pittsburgh lumber continued coming here 
until the fall of 1855, and after this year it stopped 
altogether, by the market being supplied with upper 
river lumber at much lower prices than they could 
compete witn. The same influences worked against the 
Gasconade lumber and it stopped coming here about 
1859. After this year and by the opening of the 
Missouri Pacific railroad it was drawn upon as a 
source of supply by the towns on the line of that road 
where they shipped the most of their lumber for sev- 
eral years, but finally the long distance to the mills 
and cost of getting the lumber to market operated 
against them, and it has been entirely withdrawn from 
the market. It was in 1838-40 before Wisconsin lumber 
degan to make its appearance on our market, and as late 
as 1857, before a supply could be depended upon and a 
system of prices established. Since 1846 the receipts 
of lumber have gradually increased. The sawmills 
were of a most primitive and simple character, suited, 
however, to the wants and requirements of the respec- 
tive communities which they supplied. But the change, 
in this respect, is of a very prominent character, and 
when mills were then occupied a month in turning out 
100,000 feet of lumber there are mills now which have 
the capacity for manufacturing 228,000 feet in twelve 
ae and average thru the season’s work 150,000 feet 
per day. 

From 1851 to 1857 the lumber market was very 
steady and prices advanced each year about $2.50 per 
thousand feet, the average price being $10 to $14 per 
thousand. In 1857 lumber took a sudden raise and 
advanced to $22, and was held very firm at that price 
until October of the same year; never before or since 
until within the last few years has it been so high. 
About this time the money crisis came on, and manu- 
facturers were obliged to realize, which they did at a 
great sacrifice. The effects of this crisis were severely 
felt by all the lumbermen of the northwestern States, 
and crippled them for a number of years. Money as 
well as labor was scarce in their sections, and many 
were compelled to shut down altogether. Those having 
a surplus of stock on hand in order to get funds to 
pay their labor were obliged to run it to the market: 
and the consumers, owing to the unsettled condition of 
the market, could afford to purchase only for their 
then present demands. The consequence was a large 
stock on the market and prices went down from $22 
to $13 for good quality, and from $8 to $9 for the 
common ; and it continued low until September, 1862, 
when it took a sudden start upward as rapidly as it 
had gone down. It was not until this year that prices 
began to revive from the unexampled depression of 
1857, and not until two years afterward that the 
market could be depended upon for the absorption of 
large supplies at profitable rates. 

Since then the business has increased in prosperity 
until now, it is well known, no enterprise is surer of 
profit. For the last six years the demand has been 
equal to the supply, and no particular diminution of 
prices, but rather an advance, has occurred. A vast 
and constantly increasing area of prairie has been 
opened to the lumber markets of the Mississippi within 
the last few years, by the completion and extension of 
numerous railroads. * * * Since 1865 prices have 
gradually advanced, and the supply and demand largely 
increased ; the demand, if anything, has been in excess 
of the supply. 


Paragraphs are given to the lumber trade of 
1870, sales and stocks on hand, as follows: 


The lumber trade of our city during the last year 
has very much increased; and this has been thru the 
efforts of those who have tried to maintain and at the 


same time build up a trade by legitimate means, in 
offering superior advantages to the same in the way of 
good docks, reasonable prices, etc. From our com- 
manding position and being the center of a great mar- 
ket where most of the supplies come and are dis- 
tributed, we will control a much larger trade during 
the present year and look for the same rates of in- 
crease in business as have marked the last year. 


Lumber Receipts in 1870 


The receipts of all kinds of lumber for 1870 were as 
follows: 


LSU eee reer Se 199,569,000 feet 
NAAN MDG 5s. o:0: ais cnc A weee ces we ace 28,350,000 feet 
WOME 5 5-8 oie ic ess crbw bree tei eee 5,775,000 feet 
TU REIG. © 5505s. in '56:4:58.0i6, sw 8 ace ave bow tee ,679,000 feet 
NE iach Go ssso (bre aie wks Byala bro oe - 2,866,000 feet 
NIN sw se os sano w/a area aisles wisn aise 7,000 feet 
REND i6i¢:'s:0:6Gs soi are w wise aieere 70,000 feet 
Ae rere pe eters 29,400,000 feet 
INE. 5 ine S54 alec wos OSS EE . 140,434,000 pieces 
LO eee ee 27,514,000 pieces 
PIHCKCS: o60.00:0 00.0160 cece eis 1,210,000 pieces 


The above makes a total of 240,760,000 feet of lum- 
ber received in 1870, an increase of 64,677,474 feet over 
that of 1869, or 37 percent. In the same proportion 
white pine has increased 27 percent, yellow pine 164 
percent, walnut 400 percent, ash a slight increase, 
shingles 224 percent, and lath 46 percent. There also 
has been an increase of 23 percent in logs. The de- 
crease has been in the receipts of poplar, oak and 
cypress. 


On sales the booklet says: 


The sales of 1870 exceeded those of 1869 by 53,110,- 
000 feet of lumber and aggregate during the season 
229,110,000 feet; showing an increase in trade of 30 
percent. In shingles there has been a large business 
done; the increase in sales being 250 percent, and in 
lath a slight increase. The log market shows a large 
business done thru the year. * * * * This goes to show 
that St. Louis is fast gaining in trade from other 
States where new lines of railroads have been ex- 
tended and it is fast diverting it from the towns along 
the river that so long have had these advantages. 


The stock on hand in 1870 was as follows: 


BOE 5 ais sec5 be lea 0b 39 SS ale we 111,723,000 feet 
Disieuniscan aus ses Gane as ee ¥ ,000 feet 
OS Ree ne 13,598,000 pieces 
NE aks ob oa tor ois hie Nie el matore 640k eae 12,312,000 pieces 
PRUEUE 550 ¥ibes Sieinbis Saas Nee USS 1,044,000 pieces 


Of lumber manufacture in St. Louis in 1870, 
the following is reported: 

There are ten sawmills in our ee employing a 
capital of $1,565,000. They have manufactured during 
the year 50,000,000 feet of lumber and some of them 
are largely engaged in the manufacture of lath, 
shingles etc. The number of planing mills, sash, door 
and blind factories is 13, employing a capital of 
$1,107,000. The improvements in this business are of 
a very important character. During the last year sev- 
eral mills have been erected, and additions made to 
increase the business. 

Among the lumber concerns that advertised in 
the booklet were Joseph Bogy & Co.; Eau Claire 
Lumber Co., office and yards at Cass avenue from 
Thirteenth to Fourteenth streets; Marshall 
Brotheron, 3938 Broadway, with a planing mill on 
Bremen Avenue and North Wharf; William Druhe, 
Tenth Street and Clark Avenue, whose son Wil- 
liam Druhe died recently; C. H. and J. W. Peck, 
whose office and factory were at Fourteenth and 
Poplar streets; James D. Leonard & Co., southeast 
corner of Fourteenth and Poplar streets; August 
Leisse, 904 South Fourth Street; Fleitz & Ganahl, 
whose ‘‘yards are located within easy access of 
railroad and steamboat landings,’’ which concern 
was the forerunner of the Ganahl Lumber Co.; 
Charles Ladenberger, 2727 Carondelet Avenue (now 
Broadway); Theodore Bloess & Co., Carondelet 
Avenue at Barton Street; G. F. Mincke, Taylor 
Avenue (Seventeenth Street) and Pacific Railroad; 


Richard Schulenburg, who had yards at the foot 
of Mullanphy Street, St. Louis; and Main Street 
near Throop Street bridge, Chicago; Joseph Degen- 
hart & Co.; Philip Gruner, jr., Ninth Street and 
Cass Avenue and Broadway and Destrehan Street,. 
the predecessor of Philip Gruner & Bro. Lumber 
Co.; Theodore Strauss & Co., Mr. Strauss being the: 
father of Adalbert Strauss, president of the Mal- 
vern Lumber Co.; J. A. Holmes & Co., whose office 
and yard then were at Eleventh and Clark Avenue; 
A. Lockhead & Co., shingles, whose yard was in 
East St. Louis; Morrison & Peugnet, Twelfth and 
Market Streets; Schulenburg & Boeckeler, Tenth 
and Mullanphy Streets, the predecessors of the 
Boeckeler Lumber Co.; John B. Lovingston; 
Charles Naber, whose firm still is in business; 
Douglas & Lobsinger; Boeckenkamp & Surkamp; 
Boss, Walkup & Co.; Schnelle & Querl, predeces- 
sors of the Charles F. Querl Lumber Co., then at 
Eighth and Mullanphy streets. 

The booklet contained a map of St. Louis, whose 
western limit was Spring Avenue. 

The review of the lumber trade of St. Louis and 
the upper Mississippi Valley for 1871-72 for the 
Lumberman and Builder was written by Mr. Jen- 


nings. The receipts and shipments for the year 
were as follows: 
Receipts 

We WANE, DG FON «5.5.3 6:0 00.0 4 0:9:4,0 40,253,500 feet 
Wate pine. by river... 066s cccccs 81,235,000 feet 
Hardwood from all points......... 37,051,002 feet 
UN UO TORS ics ce acest serene 10,750,000 feet 
POE BOGS 6:6.0i0c0 as 8 cin oe oe ee 2,347,000 feet 
MEI 658.56. 6:6: ¥..e 6 Sow wee ee RS 71,839,000 pieces. 

I at obs Gd Ge i aS aca TC A ee 45,063,000 pieces. 
NE oie dis er acwl a Rome eee 1,520,000 pieces 

Shipments 

LET ET ee OTe 115,127,502 feet 


Lumber, city and country trade.... 
White pine logs consumed.......... 
Hardwood logs consumed.......... 


40,000,000 feet 
21,300,000 feet 
1,300,000 feet 


SRR Ree rk ee 80,404,000 pieces. 
BME gf's. e-vprssieholp('ersy sie /ocouers scals ale SSR TERS 47,405,000 pieces 
OE S56 cee Vea aia foie acne 1,210,000 pieces 
The stock on hand was as follows: 
IEE a0 aie heise ki pa ORES 115,135,000 feet 
SR rar tence ere wer es ie cere car 5,097,000 feet 
BRINGIOS Sccscccscccctscsesccessce Dieeee miEces 
Aer rrr ee 9,970,000 pieces 
REI bis wi we ae aehW.bokccoaveles eee 1,554,000 pieces. 


Mr. Jennings also included in his review statis- 
ties of the lumber business of the upper Mississippi 
River and the St. Croix, Chippewa, Black and Wis- 
consin rivers. There also was a review of the 
Michigan lumber trade, the Canadian lumber mar- 
ket, Susquehanna Valley trade as well as ‘‘remarks 
on the manufacture of walnut, poplar and ash lum- 
ber intended for the Philadelphia market,’’ by 
Patterson & Lippincott, of Philadelphia. A de- 
partment of building with illustrations of the 
latest styles of houses finding favor in St. Louis 
and Philadelphia, was included. 

There was an advertisement of Berthold & Jen- 
nings, which was composed of Sarpy Berthold and 
Mr. Jennings, which had been organized to suc- 
ceed Joseph Bogy & Co., with offices at 18 South 
Main (First) Street. 

The officers of the Lumbermen’s Association for 
1872 were as follows: R. Schulenburg, president; 
Stephen Peck, vice president; C. S. Alford, secre- 
tary and treasurer, and William Druhe, J. P. Rich- 
ardson and James Luthy, executive committee. 

Both volumes were published by W. J. Jennings, 
a brother of Mr. Jennings. 
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Opposing Views Regarding Light Burning or 
“Piute Forestry” for Fire Protection Set Forth 


In last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN appeared a report of the forestry meeting in 
California in which the attitude of the Forest Serv- 
ice toward what is known as the light burning 
method of forest fire control was attacked by 
Stewart Edward White, the well known author, and 
other speakers. This report contained reference to 
correspondence that had been exchanged between 
the Forest Service and the Southern Pacifie Co. 
on this subject. 


Mr. McAllaster’s Letter 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN now presents the 
letters referred to, the first being written under 
date of Dec. 16, by B. A. McAllaster, land com- 
missioner Southern Pacific Co., to Paul G. Red- 
ington, district forester United States Forest Serv- 
ice, located at San Francisco, Calif. 


You have verbally asked me to outline to you the 
attitude of the Southern Pacific Co. respecting existing 
Forest Service methods relative to the protection of 
California forests from fire, the viewpoint of Southern 
Pacific Co. in publishing the pamphlet prepared by 
Capt. Joseph A. Kitts and in advocating the methods 
therein set forth. 

The practical and principal difference between the 
plans advocated by Capt. Kitts and those followed by 
the Forest Service can be stated in a very few words. 
Capt. Kitts advocates winter and early spring burning 
with the idea in mind that such practice will render 
unnecessary a large portion of the time, energy and 
— now being expended in preventing dry season 

res. 

The Forest Service depends wholly upon discovering 
fires and fighting them during the dry season. 

It is conceded that following to the fullest extent 
Capt. Kitts’ plans would not obviate wholly the neces- 
sity of watching for and putting out fires during the 
dry season; but it is claimed that under such condi- 
tions the fires could not be as severe and destructive 
as they now are and that the expense of watching for 
and controlling them would be reduced to a minimum. 

As conditions are in the forests now there can by no 
possibility be any diminution of the Forest Service 
operations in fire discovery and fighting during the dry 
season. They must be continued, and the Southern 
Pacific Co., as well as all other timber owners, must 
coéperate or work in conjunction with the Forest Serv- 
ice in order to prevent a conflagration or series of con- 
flagrations that would destroy the larger part if not 
the whole of our present forests. 

The Southern Pacific Co. stands squarely on the 
proposition that the methods outlined by Capt. Kitts 
should be experimented with over an area of consid- 
erable magnitude and during a period of several years 
in order to demonstrate whether or not they are as 
practicable as they seem to be when tested by actual 
operations, upon the points of costs and ultimate re- 
sults in the diminution of fire hazards, and also 
ultimate results respecting forest reproduction. 

The company would be delighted to have the Forest 
Service set apart an area of suitable size under an 
arrangement with Capt. Kitts, whereby he would be 
given an opportunity to demonstrate fully, in his own 
way, the methods and plans outlined by him, the direct 
supervision of such demonstration to be vested in a 
committee of three, one being a compétent Forest 
Service man, another being a representative of the 
Southern Pacific Co. and the third to be appointed by 
private owners of lands within the boundaries of the 
area designed for the experimental operation. 

The province of such committee should be to care- 
fully study the forest and its condition in advance of 
the burning operation ; to watch the methods followed 
by Capt. Kitts; to study carefully the conditions aris- 
ing in the burned over area subsequent to the burning 
and at the most appropriate time each year report the 
progress of the work, the observations made during its 
progress and the conclusions reached. Presumably, 
such reports could be signed jointly by the three mem- 
bers of the committee, except perhaps as to conclu- 
sions; as to those features, if necessity should arise, 
separate reports could be made by one, two or all three 
of the committee. 

During the years preliminarily fixed for carrying on 
the experiment, neither the committee, nor the Forest 
Service, the railroad company nor the private owners 
should interfere with or prevent any plans or methods 
of operation formulated by Capt. Kitts, unless the 
combined interests above named shall jointly instruct 
the committee as to any or certain lines of procedure 
to be followed, even to the extent of calling off the 
entire experiment in advance of the normal termina- 
tion of the time allotted to it in case they shall jointly 
agree that the experiment is a failure. 

The Southern Pacific Co. is ready to meet its pro 
rata share, based on acreage, of the cost of such experi- 
ment. It stands ready to codperate with the Forest 
Service in the effort to prevail upon private owners to 
assume their acreage share of the costs. The com- 
mittee mentioned should be empowered to formulate 
with Capt. Kitts a suitable agreement or contract, such 
agreement to be approved by the three interests repre- 
sented by them before its actual execution or the 
commencement of the work. 

The Southern Pacific Co. expects and desires to 
codperate harmoniously and indefinitely with the Forest 
Service in the effort to prevent destructive forest 
fires during the dry season, and it has only words of 
commendation for the success which the Forest Service 
has met with in the past in the conduct of such curative 
plans; but the Southern Pacific Co. is equally desirous 


of carrying on the proposed experiment on a reasonably 
large scale for the purpose of determining whether 
preventive treatment, analogous to inoculation, will 
not serve to very greatly reduce the cost of the curative 


treatment. 
Mr. Redington’s Reply 


To this letter Mr. McAllaster received a reply 
dated Jan. 3 and signed by Mr. Redington as dis- 
trict forester. Mr. Redington does not in this 
letter indicate whether he has himself taken the 
responsibility for refusing to enter into such a 
test, or whether the decision was arrived at after 
consultation with his superiors. The latter appears 
to have been the case, however, inasmuch as Chief 
Forester Graves gave out an interview in Wash- 
ington which takes the same position upon the 
= as that taken by Mr. Redington in this 
etter: 

We have read with great interest your letter of 
Dec. 16, in which you define the attitude of the 
Southern Pacific Co. toward the fire protection 
methods of the Forest Service; discuss Capt. Kitts’ 
plan of light burning; and propose a joint experi- 
mental burning under Capt. Kitts’ methods on an area 
of approximately 85,000 acres within the Tahoe Na- 
tional Forest ; approximately one-half of which belongs 
to the Southern Pacific Co. and other private owners, 
the balance being Government land, managed by the 
Forest Service. 

We appreciate your very generous statements re- 
garding our work in fire protection, and the necessity 
for its continuation with increased efficiency and vigor. 
That is exactly what we propose to do, and we shall 
continue to lean heavily on the valuable codperation 
of the Southern Pacific Co. and others in this activity. 

You believe, however, that our work should be sup- 
plemented by burning methods which are claimed to 
remove inflammable material from the woods, thereby 
reducing the probability of devastating fires. 

The claims of the so-called “light burners” have been 
before us for consideration for over ten years. With 
an open mind we have studied these claims; and, what 
is more, we have searched out all important cases 
where “light burning” has been practiced, and have 
investigated with thoroness for a decade the degree and 
extent of the damage done directly and indirectly to 
merchantable timber and the young growth by the 
method of using fire for protection. We have also 
conducted experiments of our own and in codperation 
with “light burners.” The results of our investiga- 
tions have but recently been assembled, and as you 
know, were made available to all interested on Dec. 19, 
last, thru a paper read before an open meeting of the 
California section of the Society of American For- 
esters, at which you were present. A copy of this 
paper is enclosed for your further information and 
consideration. 

I need not here go into any detail concerning the 
extent of damage done to the woods by fire, since that 
is exhaustively covered in the paper. 

Suffice it to say that the strong evidence submitted 
as to the thoroly destructive effects of fires in forests, 
whether light or heavy, has strengthened our past 
beliefs that a fire exclusion policy is the only safe one 
to pursue and its cost is so much below that attached 
to all “light burning’ which we know about, that we 
should be derelict in our bounden duty to the owners 
of the national forests, i. e., the people of*the United 
States, if we further encouraged “light burning” even 
by participation in further experiments such as you 
suggest. As a matter of fact, we have great confidence 
that a careful study of the results of our investigations 
regarding fire damage; of our findings regarding costs 
of “light burning’ as against the costs of the fire 
exclusion method, will convince many of the advocates 
of “light burning” that solely from an economic view- 
point all forces interested in forest protection should 
combine to increase the efficiency of the fire exclusion 
policy. 

We by no means hold that we have reached perfec- 
tion in the methods which we have advocated and 
practiced for fifteen years, and which have been in 
vogue in European countries and in the great forests 
of India for a much longer time. We realize that many 
weak gaps in our protection policy must be filled up. 
We recognize that operations looking to the eradication 
of snags and unusual accretions of inflammable mate- 
rial, and to the building of fire lines etc. must be under- 
taken on a large scale. We have done a great deal of 
this, and would right now go into it on an extensive 
basis were funds available. It is a very expensive 
job, much more so than many of the light burners 
without experience in it realize. We shall be glad at 
all times to receive suggestions for betterment in our 
work. 

If the Southern Pacific Co. or others conduct further 
“light burning” experiments on their own lands, that 
is a matter for their own decision. But we can not 
approve or be associated with such experiments or 
sanction the use of national forest areas for this 
purpose. 

No one should conclude from this that the Forest 
Service intends to close up its investigative work as 
to the effect of fires on the forests. We shall continue 
our investigation wherever possible with the funds 
at our command, and we shall be willing to send an 
observer to “light burning’’ areas when it is apparent 
to us that useful information may be obtained. 

We plan promptly to place before the public the 
facts as we have found them regarding the damage 
done by fire to our forests, and we hope and fully 
expect that public sentiment will give us a no uncertain 


backing. We plan to go into the next fire season with 
aggressiveness and increased forces, and your aid in 
this thru the codperative agreement now in effect will 
be a large contributing factor to success. 

The statement on this subject read before the 
California chapter of the Society of American 
Foresters to which Mr. Redington refers in the 
above letter was probably that issued by the For- 
est Service in four chapters and running to about 
9,000 words. This discussion is by S. M. Show 
and H. R. Hammatt. The claim is made in this 
review of the subject that light burning does 
serious damage to reproduction; does further dam- 
age in fire scarring to mature timber, and usually 
in small areas (as at the tops of ridges) develops 
from a light fire into one which gets into the 
crowns of the trees and destroys a small amount 
of timber. It is further stated that such light 
fires do not entirely clean up the debris, especially 
the down timber, and that they causé more debris 
by killing young growth without consuming it. It 
is said also that the cost of light firing under 
proper control is excessive, a trial on the T. B. 
Walker timber some years ago costing about 46 
cents an acre, this, however, including careful pro- 
tection of fire scars upon the old timber. 

The review further claims that light burning has 
no value in controlling insect ravages, but on the 
contrary tends to aggravate them. The Dendroc- 
tonus does not breed or live in dead timber; it ¢an 
not be destroyed in live timber by fires, unless they 
are of sufficient intensity to kill the tree. On the 
other hand, insects appear to show a partiality for 
timber that has been exposed to fire, and a number 
of comparative instances are quoted. 

One gets the idea by a casua! reading of the 
earlier part of this report that the light firing 
method had been thoroly tried out, and that the 
conclusions reached by the Forest Service had been 
arrived at from such systematic trials. One is 
somewhat surprised, therefore, to learn in the con- 
cluding chapter of the report, that the light fires 
which are discussed were not deliberate fires but 
accidental ones, the statement being made that 
no timber owner in California as far as is known 
has practiced repeated light burning as advocated. 

This review, of course, defends the forest pro- 
tection policies of the Forest Service and claims 
that they furnish the maximum protection at a 
minimum cost, averaging less than one cent per 
acre. 


SEATTLE MAY ADOPT MILLS’ LABOR PLAN 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Jan. 24.—The Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills’ experiment with the shop 
committee plan may prove the forerunner of a 
similar program in Seattle industries. The opera- 
tion of the shop committee plan is being watched 
closely by Seattle industrial leaders and it has re- 
ceived the consideration of the Associated Indus- 
tries of that city. As a step toward the improve- 
ment of industrial relations in Seattle this organ- 
ization authorized a thoro investigation by its in- 
dustrial relations committee and the latter has 
completed its work and made important recom- 
mendations, after consulting both employers and 
employees and men trained along industrial lines, 
among them J. C. Lindsey, industrial engineer of 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, who completed 
the organization of the shop committee plan in 
that company’s Bellingham mills. One of the 
members of this committee is J. H. Bloedel, presi- 
dent of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. 

The Seattle committee’s recommendations in- 
elude: Organization of an industrial relations 
bureau, with authority to make an industrial sur- 
vey of Seattle; classification of that city’s indus- 
tries; and the establishment of fundamental poli- 
cies. In its report the commitee takes up in brief 
form the shop committee plan in comparison with 
other plans and recommends it as having the 
**strongest and quickest appeal to the sense of 
justice in the mind of the average American work- 
man with democratic ideals. It is by far the most 
quickly installed, it is most easily understood by 
both men and management, and can be conducted 
with less technical training.’’ 

From the above it may be seen that if the shop 
committee plan is adopted in Seattle, Bellingham 
will have furnished the inspiration for a program 
of industrial harmony in a city with ten times its 
population. 





BBP LILI IITA 


THE NATIONAL Association of Railroad Tie Pro- 
ducers is now getting out a little monthly asso- 
ciation paper called ‘‘The Railroad Tie Producer.’’ 
This young association will hold its first annual 
meeting in Chicago, February 12 and 13 at the 
Sherman Hotel. 
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SOUTHERN PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS 


The shortage of southern pine that has char- 
acterized the supply of that wood for several 
months is shown by the latest reports of the South- 
ern Pine Association to be but a reflection of ad- 
verse conditions at the mills, where production dur- 
ing December was only 72.07 percent of normal. 
This low production, as is well known, has been 
due to weather and labor conditions that have been 
abnormal. Shipments were in excess of produc- 
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In relation to 
normal 


In relation to actual 
production 


This barometer (at left) shows the relation of orders 
and shipments to actual production for the month. 
Actual production is here shown as 100. This 
barometer (at right) shows the relation of actual 
production, orders, shipments for the month to 
normal production, and actual stocks on hand to 
normal stocks on hand. ‘Normal’? monthly produc- 
tion and stocks on hand are based on subscribers’ 
reports for the first four months of 1916. 





tion, and of course they were short of demand; the 
result being a decrease in the stocks on hand. 

From the report referred to the fact is gleaned 
that at 189 mills reporting the total production 
was, in December, 353,922,928 feet. At the be- 
ginning of that month the stocks held by these 
mills aggregated 962,218,154 feet; shipments dur- 
ing the month amounted to 363,176,038 feet, leav- 
ing stocks on hand December 31 at 952,965,044 
feet. 

Comparison of the operations during 1918 and 
1919 is made possible by reports from 179 iden- 
tical mills shown in the statement. Total stocks on 
hand December 1, 1918, were 928,992,015 feet, and 
December 1, 1919, 928,308,012 feet; the difference 
between the stocks at the periods a year apart 
being inconsequential. The cut during December, 
1918, amounted to. 291,590,060 feet, and for De- 
cember, 1919, it was 338,835,190 feet, a consid- 
erable increase; amounting in feet to 47,245,130 
feet, or 16.20 percent. However, shipments from 
these 179 identical mills during December, 1919, 
exceeded shipments during December, 1918, by a 
greater amount than did the cut; the figures for the 
earlier and the later periods being respectively 
306,679,598 and 345,130,645 feet, and the increase 
in December, 1919, amounting to 38,451,047 feet, 
or 12.54 pereent. However, stocks on hand at 
these mills December 31, 1919, exceeded stocks on 


hand December 31, 1918, by about eight million 
feet, or .89 percent; the figures for the two months 
being respectively, 922,012,557 and 913,902,477 
feet. From 147 identical mills shipments during 
the entire twelve months of 1917 were 105.66 per- 
cent of production; during 1918, they were 107.66 
percent, during 1919, 99.72 percent of production. 

During December, 1919, the lumber and timber 
exports from southern ports amounted to 53,720,- 
140 feet. Of these exports southern pine lumber 
constituted 37,099,181 feet and southern pine tim- 
ber, 10,151,877 feet. Other kinds of wood com- 
prised 6,469,082 feet, or 12.1 percent. For the last 
quarter of 1919—October 1 to December 31—ex- 
ports of southern pine lumber amounted to 88,313,- 
615 feet, timber, 31,993,500 feet; and of other 
kinds of wood, 15,529,911 feet, or 11.4 percent of 
the total exports. 





ERECTING LARGE MILLWORK WAREHOUSE 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 28.—The erection by 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co. of a large millwork 
warehouse in North Kansas City will permit Kan- 
sas City to compete with Chicago and St. Louis 
for leadership in the distribution of millwork in 
the United States. 

Already Kansas City is the leading lumber dis- 
tributing point in America, and that supremacy 
in lumber marketing was carried to the readers of 
117 daily newspapers in the ‘‘Do You Know’’ 
advertising campaign. Kansas City has ranked 
in a class with Pittsburgh and Cleveland in the 
distribution of millwork, but will press for leader- 
ship with the beginning of the operation of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co.’s newest department. 


Construction of the North Kansas City ware- 
house, which will equal in floor space the largest 
millwork warehouses in the country, has begun and 
will be completed early in the summer. In the 
meantime to accommodate temporarily the com- 
pany’s operations, use will be made of part of the 
Rumley Bulding in North Kansas City. 


The new 2-story warehouse building—a strictly 
modern type of mill construction—will be 116 by 
300 feet, with a basement under one-third of the 
building, giving approximately eighty thousand 
square feet of floor space. The building was de- 
signed by George K. Krell, chief engineer of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., and the contract has been 
let to F. H. Crites. 


The company has purchased half of a block and 
has an option on the remainder of the block. This 
option the company expects to take up. This 
allows for an expansion of three additional units 
the same size as the warehouse now under con- 
struction. 


‘‘The product is from the mill of the Weed 
Lumber Co. of Weed, Calif., in which the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co. holds controlling interest,’’ Earl 
Kenyon, who will direct the new distribution, said. 


‘¢This mill has an annual output of a half mil- 
lion doors, the same quantity of sash, a large pro- 
duction of screen doors and a veneer plant which 
finishes five hundred different designs of veneered 
doors a day. 


‘*For the last fifteen years all lumber sales of 
the company have been made thru the Kansas City 
office. Kansas City offers many advantages as 
the point of distribution for millwork—its central 
location, the comparatively large buying power 
of its trade territory, its railroad facilities and 
other marketing advantages, which have made Kan- 
sas City an important distributing point in many 
lines. ’’ 


PLAN EXTENSIVE CANADIAN OPERATIONS 


CRANBROOK, B. C., Jan. 26.—Wisconsin and Mich- 
igan lumbermen have concluded the purchase of the 
10,000-acre group of spruce timber on the upper 
waters of the Moyie River, British Columbia. It is 
the intention of the present owners to erect a 
plant and begin manufacturing this timber at the 
earliest possible date, which will add to this dis- 
trict another large lumbering institution. 

The mill that is planned will have an annual 
capacity of thirty million to forty million feet, and 
will undoubtedly have an active operation of at 
least twenty years. 

A flume will be built from these timber limits 
about eight miles in length to a point on the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, near Wattsburg. At this 
point or some other suitable location a complete 
mill town will be built, consisting of mill plant, 
boarding house, hotel, dwellings for employees, 
store, office and all necessary buildings to accom- 
modate all interested in the lumber plant. 

Some of the members of the new company are 
expected here in the near future to look the ground 
over and arrive at a decision as to a location for 
the mill plant. Some of the stockholders in the 
new company are also heavy stockholders in the 
Crows Nest Pass Lumber Co., of Wardner, B. C. 

A name for the proposed company has not yet 
been selected. The organization will comprise lum- 
bermen from Manistee, Mich., and Wausau, Wis. 





NEW WEST VIRGINIA MILL COMPANY 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., Jan. 26.—The Marlin 
Lumber Co. has been organized with a capital of 
$150,000 for the purpose of operating on a 10,500- 
acre tract of fine timber lying around the town 
of Marlinton on the east side. The land was pur- 
chased from the Pocahontas Tanning Co. by a com- 
pany composed largely of Elkins business men. 
The mill to be erected will be some distance below 
Marlinton on the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad. 
The company expects to log from the tract about 
50,000,000 feet of hemlock, oak and mixed hard- 
woods. An 8-foot band mill with a capacity of 
35,000 to 40,000 feet daily will be installed, it be- 
ing expected to start operations at an early date. 
The company was organized by electing the fol- 
lowing officers: M.S. Wilson, of Marlinton, presi- 
dent and general manager; John S. Hamill, of Mill 
Creek, vice president; George W. Wilson, of Elkins, 
secretary and treasurer. The officers named and 
Merritt Wilson, M. N. Wilson and B. M. Hoober, 
of Elkins, make up the board of directors. 





CALLS WOOD ALCOHOL AGITATION SILLY 


Syracuss, N. Y., Jan. 26.—IIl advised and worse 
informed agitation in certain quarters advocating 
the cessation of production of wood alcohol because 
of its fatal effects when used as a beverage has 
prompted the New York State College of For- 
estry to issue a bulletin correcting some of the 
erroneous ideas popularly held regarding this 
product. It points out the fact that wood alcohol, 
technically known as methyl alcohol, is strictly an 
industrial product, and its deadly effect when im- 
bibed in quantities has long been commonly known. 
The statement says that the production of wood 
alcohol has no bearing whatever upon the prohi- 
bition laws and the attempt so to correlate it is 
branded as ‘‘ridiculous and not to be seriously 
considered.’’ The production of methyl alcohol in 


New York State is quite an important industry, 
the annual consumption of wood for distillation 
being 192,000 cords, with an annual output run- 
ning as high as 2,000,000 gallons, 
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Must File Income Information 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 26.—Commissioner D. 
€. Roper has directed attention to that provision 
of the revenue law requiring employers, tenants 
and others to furnish information as to income 
payments totaling $1,000 or over during 1919; the 
law requiring that this information be filed by 
March 15. This information must be made out on 
form 1099 and summarized on form 1096, the lat- 
ter serving as a letter of transmittal. 

The law provides that every person, firm or or- 
ganization that made payments to another person, 
partnership, personal service corporation or fidu- 
ciary of salary, wages, bonuses, commissions, fees, 
rent, interest or other fixed or determinable income 
during 1919 in the total amount of $1,000 or more 
must render an information return. 

Information returns must be made on the cal- 
ender year basis and must show all changes in sal- 
aries and rentals made during the year, not omit- 
ting the salaries of officers, partners and proprie- 
tors of businesses; nor interest on credits, or pay- 
ments on them. In considering each employee pay- 
ments for overtime, fees, commissions, bonuses, 
shares in the profits and the fair value of board 
and quarters furnished as part payment for serv- 
ices should be included with the total salary of 
wages paid. No return need be made of reim- 
bursements made for expenses incurred on account 
of the employer’s business and no return need be 
made of nonresident alien employees who render 
services wholly in foreign countries. 

Payments of salaries, wages, rents or interest 
on which the payer was required to withhold nor- 
mal tax should not be entered on forms 1099 or 
1096. Interest on tax-free covenant bonds should 
be entered on Forms 1012, 1013, 1096-B. Other 
income subject to withholding (to nonresident 
aliens) should be shown on forms 1042 and 1098. 
Of course rent paid to an agent who is not an 
owner need not be shown; in such cases the agent 
must make a return of the total collected for each 
landlord during 1919, if it reaches $1,000 or more. 

All payments to corporations should be omitted, 
as well as bond interest of all kinds and dividends 
of domestic corporations. 





Flu Downs National’s Officials 


WasHInNcTON, D. C., Jan. 27.—E. T. Allen, spe- 
cial representative of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association in connection with 
the income tax questionnaire, has been suffering 
for several days past from a mild attack of in- 
fluenza. Mrs. Allen is with him here and has 
taken the best of care of him, following explicit- 
ly the directions of the physician called to attend 
him. 

For a day or two friends of Mr. Allen were 
much disturbed. The doctor kept him in bed 
several days. Today he walked from his hotel 
to the office of Frank Carnahan, traffic secretary 
of the National, only a few blocks, but promised 
to return to his room after looking over a few 
letters and sending a telegram or two. Mrs. 
Allen accompanied him. The air was balmy 
after several days of real winter weather, and 
no ill effects are anticipated. 

Mrs. Allen looked after Dr. Wilson Compton, 
secretary-manager of the National, when he was 
ill here for a few days. She also played nurse 
most successfully when Mrs. Carnahan was sent 
to Georgetown Hospital and her little girl devel- 
oped a touch of the ‘‘flu.’’ 

The stork is hovering around the Carnahan 
apartment and Mrs. Carnahan was so unfortu- 
nate as to be afflicted with a mild case of ‘‘flu’’ 
at exactly the wrong time. Her condition is 
much improved and Mr. Carnahan and her friends 
are no longer concerned about her. 





Passes Organization Bill 


WasuincTon, D. C., Jan. 27.—By the passage 
by the Senate of the Americanization bill, carry- 
ing an appropriation of $6,500,000 for the educa- 
tion in the English language of alien illiterates 
and illiterates in general, a long step was taken, 
many persons here believe, in the direction of 
wiping out one of the greatest dangers incident 
to incoming immigration. 

There has been a determined campaign in sup- 
port of legislation of this kind. Secretary of the 
Interior Lane has been especially active in agitat- 
ing the need of such legislation. P. P. Claxton, 
commissioner of education, who under the pro- 
visions of the bill will have the direction of the 
work, has been discussing this problem for a long 
time. 

The bill has not yet passed the House, but its 
supporters are confident of favorable action at 
that end of the capitol. Secretary Lane urged 


the wisdom of a larger appropriation, but the 
need for general economy is very great and the 


Senate leaders felt compelled to reduce the 
amount to the figure carried in the bill. It is 
possible the House, whose leaders are even more 
insistent on economy in appropriations, may fur- 
ther reduce the appropriation. While such action 
will be very disappointing to friends of the 
measure, they would much rather get the work 
started than have the bill fail of passage in the 
House thru their insistence that adequate funds 
must be provided at the outset. 





Manufacturing Concern Well Managed 

OaKDALE, La., Jan. 26.—No better testimony to 
the executive ability of the late Col. Albert 
Deutsch could be adduced than is evidenced by 
the fact that he had within his organization at 
the time of his death men quite capable of taking 
up the conduct of the affairs of the company and 
carrying them on in pursuance of the same liberal 
and progressive policy that had characterized his 
own management. Succeeding Col. Deutsch as 
president and general manager of Hillyer, Deutsch, 
Edwards, Inc., is J. B. Edwards, formerly assistant 
to Col. Deutsch; and Parrish Fuller has been pro- 
moted to the position formerly occupied by Mr. 
Edwards—assistant to the president, and general 
manager. Mrs. Moravia Deutsch, widow of the 
late Albert Deutsch, has been elected vice presi- 
dent of the concern. 

F. L. Hillyer, president of the Hillyer-Deutsch- 
Jarratt Co., San Antonio, Tex., was reélected sec- 
retary and treasurer of Hillyer, Deutsch, Edwards, 








J. B. EDWARDS, OAKDALE, LA. ; 
President and General Manager Hillyer, Deutsch, 


Edwards, Inc. 

Ine. Mr. Hillyer is well known thruout the South- 
west as a leader in the retail lumber field. The 
sales of the Oakdale concern will continue under 
the direction and supervision of W. R. Miller, who 
will handle the entire output of the company’s 
pine and hardwood mills. Mr. Miller already has 
demonstrated his efficiency in the handling of sales 
of both pine and hardwood. 

The general superintendency of the large mod- 
ern double band hardwood mill at Oakdale has 
been assigned to H. L. Pitman, one of the leading 
hardwood manufacturers of the South, who has 
been for a number of years manager of hardwood 
mills of large capacity. Frank Allen, formerly of 
the Cummings & Allen Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., 
has been made superintendent of the Hillyer, 
Deutsch, Edwards, Inc., pine mill at Yelgar, La. 

This concern has back of it timber that will 
keep both of its mills cutting at full capacity for 
fully twenty-five years, as they are cutting today. 
The concern is steadily acquiring additional hold- 
ings and is sure to continue a leading factor in the 
hardwood industry. It already has one of the 
largest logging propositions in the South, and it 
is felt that Mr. Edwards has around him a splen- 
did organization that is sure to maintain the tra- 
ditions and policies of the concern of which he 
now is the head. 





Lincotn Hutchinson has been appointed com- 
mercial attaché at London to succeed Philip B. 
Kennedy, now Director of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. Mr. Hutchinson was the 
first American commercial attaché at Rio de 
Janeiro, previous to which appointment he was 
professor of commerce at the University of Cali- 
fornia. During the war he served on interallied 
committees at London as representative of the 
War Industries Board, and later represented the 
American food relief at Prague. 


Organize to Operate Retail Yard 


Monroz, La., Jan. 26.—An addition soon to be 
made to the lumber interests of Monroe is the 
Slagle-Johnson Lumber Co. (Inc.), which has an- 
nounced its organization for the purpose of oper- 
ating a first-class, uptodate retail yard in this 
city that will carry not only a complete stock of 
lumber but will handle a full line of builders’ sup- 
plies. The organizers of the Slagle-Johnson Lum- 
ber Co. (Inc.) are C. E. Slagle, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of the Louisiana Central Lumber Co., 
Clarkes, La., and A. W. Johnson. Both Mr. Slagle 
and Mr. Johnson have been interested in manufac- 
turing lumber for a number of years and also are 
interested in a line of retail yards in Ohio. An- 
nouncement is made by Mr. Johnson, who is vice- 
president of the new company, that work on the 
erection of the lumber sheds will begin just as 
soon as a suitable siding can be built on to the 
property. Monroe is in the center of a rapidly 
developing section and this new lumber yard with 
such a competent organization behind it is logically 
assured of a big success. 





Claims Record Invoice For Car of Pine 


New Oreans, La., Jan. 26.—L. B. Anderson, 
second vice president of Krauss Bros. Lumber Co., 
says that he has noted in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN from time to time news items regarding ree- 
ords of shipments as to quantity, but he believes 
that his company has paid the largest single car 
invoice ever handled in the southern pine business, 
to this date, as last Friday it sent a check to a mill 
for $5,400, covering a single carload of 1x3 
B&better heart rift southern pine flooring. Mr. 
Anderson says he claims this as a record, and if 
anyone can beat it he would like to hear from him. 





Tells of Business Space Shortage 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 24.—After a visit to New 
York, Maj. J. F. Douglas, secretary of the Metro- 
politan Building Co., gives an instructive summary 
of building and rental conditions. He observes 
that business space is not being produced at any- 
thing like the rate at which business is expanding. 
Formerly real estate owners seemed to be almost 
ruthless in the way in which they wrecked old 
buildings, in order to make way for new ones. 
But this condition is entirely changed, for any 
kind of a building seems worth while preserving. 
Old buildings that looked as if they were ready 
for the discard years ago are being remodeled as 
business offices. Maj. Douglas has discovered that 
when buildings are full, and rentals are going out 
of sight, and labor so scarce that it is impossible 
to give the best service, the tenant is satisfied to 
put up with all kinds of inconveniences. He sums 
up the situation thus: 


There is no surplus business space available in any 
great city in this country. The demand far exceeds 
the supply, and will exceed the supply for a long time 
in the future. When the country has gone on an 
entirely new rent level, so that rents can be obtained 
that will permit of the erection of new buildings on a 
new price level, there will be another big building 
movement. It will be at least five years before the 
growth in buildings will overtake the demand. 


Maj. Douglas went to New York to negotiate 
with hotel people who propose to erect a new hotel 
in Seattle. 


Opens Reclaimed Land to Settlers 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 27.—The United States 
Reclamation Service announces that homestead 
entry on about 10,000 acres of reclaimed land in 
Wyoming and Nebraska will be permitted early 
in March. 

Applications for entry upon irrigated farms, 
comprising a tract of about 5,000 acres in the 
North Platte valley project and embracing a 
large section of the border areas of the two 
States, will be accepted from Feb. 28 to March 5. 
Applications for entry on another 5,000-acre tract 
on the Shoshone (Wyoming) project will be ac- 
cepted during the following week. Drawings will 
be made to determine the right of entry in each 
case where two or more applications are made for 
the same farm. 

The North Platte valley tract, which is part of 
a project in which a very large area already has 
been reclaimed by storing the waters of the 
North Platte River behind the Pathfinder Dam, 
will be opened on a water service rental basis for 
the first three years. At the end of that time, 
when the irrigating system has been entirely 
completed so the cost can be computed and as- 
sessed to the acre, the homesteader will assume 
entry on an ownership basis. 

According to officials, the acreage comprised 
in the two tracts constitutes the largest area of 
reclaimed lafid opened to settlement in more than 
five years. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RETAIL LUMBERMEN CONFER 


President and Secretary Review Year’s Activities and Make Suggestions for Improvement—Development of 
State’s Forests Urged—Inland Waterway Improvement Favored—Directors Elected 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 28.—The  twenty- 
eighth annual convention of the Pennsylvania 
Lumberman’s Association opened here at the 
Bellevue Stratford Hotel wtih a good attendance 
from eastern Pennsylvania, south Jersey and Del- 
aware. Almost every director was at the di- 
rectors’ meeting in the morning, and over 100 
were present at the first session of the members 
in the afternoon. 


The President’s Address . 


In his address President H. J. Meyer recalled the 
fact that at last year’s meeting he had undertaken 
to forecast the effects of reconstruction, but he said 
conditions today are not what any prophet would 
have predicted. Owing to the existence of abnor- 
mal conditions it is evident that 1920 will require 
all the ability, resourcefulness and application that 
retailers possess to prevent their solvency from be- 
ing impaired. Nevertheless he came before them 
with a spirit of cheerfulness and confidence, but 
with a feeling that all must face the facts. 

The subject of finance must receive more atten- 
tion than at any time in the past. The greatest 
care should be exercised in the extending of credit, 
and it is essential that the business methods of cred- 
itors be carefully scrutinized. Demands for con- 
struction are large everywhere, but in sections that 
were engaged in producing war munitions recovery 
is slower than where the people were engaged in 
their normal occupations. Directing attention to the 
lessened value of the the dollar, the president said 
this meant that dealers either had to keep their 
profits in the business and add more capital by 
borrowing funds or drawing from other sources. 
Hence accounts receivable must be more and more 
carefully inspected day by day and the people who 
who owe them inspected, both personally and with 
respect to their manner of doing business. 

Not of less importance is the understanding by 
the dealer of his own business. Overhead 
costs must be studied and the changing mar- 
gins of profits in their relation to selling 
prices must receive close attention. More time 
must be given to the studying of cost sheets 
and stocks and advantage taken to the greatest 
possible extent of every opportunity to obtain in- 
formation, utilizing not only the lumber journals, 
but wholesale and manufacturing interests. To 
promote study of the cost of doing business Mr. 
Meyer recommended the appointment of a perma- 
nent committee on costs, to furnish information at 
meetings and thru the P. L. A. N. 

Development of trade also should receive atten- 
tion, every avenue for lumber use being examined 
with a view to its possibilities; and every effort 
should be made to add to the size and variety of 
stocks so as to be able to meet all demands for 
lumber. If owing to lack of capital or storage 
room larger stocks can not be carried, then when- 
ever possible shipments should be made from whole- 
sale centers in order that the fact may be demon- 
strated that retailers are alive to their customers’ 
needs. In this connection Mr. Meyer urged the 
advisability of making a study of the possibilities 
of the sale of hardwoods in retail yards, a branch of 
the lumber business that he believed capable of 
development. 

He referred to the ‘‘Own Your Home’’ move- 
ment as a worthy means of developing the sale of 
building materials; in connection with which the 
encouragement of the formation of building and 
loan associations was advisable; and he said it was 
hoped to make a start in that direction during the 
present year. 

The president referred to the campaign of the 
organization against ‘‘thin lumber,’’ and said that 
some progress had been made; the association’s 
efforts having received attention outside of the 
State and a general movement in behalf of stand- 
ardization being in progress. 

The question of uniting with the Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania, he said 
would receive attention during 1920; committees 
and directors of each association having the mat- 
ter in charge. Meetings already have been held 
and others are in prospect at which practical plans 
for consolidation will be studied. 

In closing he expressed his appreciation of the 
support given him and urged that each member 
charge himself with a personal responsibility for 
the work of the association. 

Makes Report on Transportation 

William C. Pierce, Bristol, chaiyman of the 
railroads and transportation committee, approved 
the Cummins bill as probably the best at present, 








but said that railroad conditions are bad and are 
getting worse. The Pennsylvania Railroad is 
doing less work with 40,000 more men at higher 
wages. Seven hundred thousand cars are needed. 
Motor trucks may replace these largely on short 
hauls, as shipments to twenty miles from Phila- 
delphia often take ten days. Use of the inland 
waterways probably is the nearest solution, he 
said. He offered a resolution, which was adopted, 
against increasing rates without submission to 
the commission, which should be continued. 


Favor Fullest Development of State Forests 


Lewis W. Brosius, of the forestry committee, 
presented a long summary of the accomplishments 
of Pennsylvania’s forestry department, which 
seemed to be very creditable and contrary to the 
report of the wholesalers that was recently given 
publicity. The question of the efficiency of the 
forester was brought up, but action was carefully 
refrained from. There are now 1,248,000 acres 
which have cost on the average $2.28 an acre. 
The percentage of burned forests was reduced 
from 8 percent in 1915 to little over 1 percent. 
The total income from the forests was turned over 
to the school funds, amounting to $205,541. The 
state system of planting seedlings was recognized 
as being the best way to reforest, and it costs 





J. F. MARTIN, PHILADELPHIA, PA.; 
Secretary 


$9.22 an acre. A resolution was passed placing 
the organization on record as in favor of the 
fullest development of the State forests, with 
liberal appropriations, even if bonds must be is- 
sued or a Constitutional amendment passed. 


Legislation, By-laws and Inland Waterways 


Hon. J. S. Hess, Hellertown, of the legislative 
committee, reported on its efférts to have the 
odious mercantile tax law repealed, but it had 
found that this was a better time to suggest 
additional taxes rather than less. 

Albert J. Thompson, Wycombe, of the constitu- 
tion and by-laws committee, said that there were 
no complaints of the present regulations of the 
organization, which are standing the test of 
time well. 

Watson Craft, Ambler, sent in a report as dele- 
gate to the inland waterways convention and 
asked that every member of the lumbermen’s 
organization join the waterways association be- 
fore the next convention at Atlantic City. 


Secretary’s Report Shows Progressiveness 


The meeting then went into executive session 
and complaints were handled with bare fists. In 
his report the secretary, J. Frederick Martin, said 
that there never was a time in America when lum- 
ber association work was more needed than 
now. The dealers must not be selfish, must not 
say ‘‘ What can I get out,’’ but ‘‘ What good-will 
will come to all by the association’s success.’’ 
The Pennsylvania trade must be awakened to a 
constructive program and local subsidiary or- 
ganizations are vitalizing points of contact be- 
tween the individual dealer and the State asso- 
ciation. The house plan service to combat the 
mail order inroads was approved. Transportation 
is the biggest problem now and must be worked 
out on some big scheme which will not be com- 


plete without the waterways. The association 
should take a firm stand against profiteering, 
which seems to be getting into all lines of busi- 
ness and is giving malcontents more ammunition 
than anything else is. Much can be done to 
counteract the discontent of the employees by 
taking them into the employers’ confidence and 
being more liberal with them. He suggested 
profit sharing as a possible remedy, as the present 
system of American industry is bound to be 
democratized. President Meyers, Mr. Brosius, 
Mr. Pierce and others approved this and the sec- 
retary was instructed to draft a resolution. He 
described the profiteer as the ‘‘man who takes 
advantage of scarcity of material to add un- 
necessary profit and mulcts the public because 
there is a demand.’’ He said he did not believe 
there was profiteering among the local lumbermen. 

C. Frank Williamson, of Medi, told of the profit 
sharing plan successfully installed in his busi- 
ness. EK. K. Moyer, Perkasie, spoke of the danger 
in the insidious spread of Bolshevism which aims 
to undermine the Government. 


Other State Association Would Co-operate 


John D. P. Kennedy, president of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania, 
spoke of the local organization’s work in the 
western end of the State, and saw no reason why 
the State should have two associations. He wants 
the two joined into one or at least joint commit- 
tees for closer codperation. The matter of cred- 
its is serious, he said, as lumbermen largely fi- 
nance their customers. One weakness of the lum- 
ber trade is in not considering problems with the 
manufacturer and wholesaler. He believed in 
finding a fair price and charging the same to all, 
no matter whether to contractor or the builder 
of a single home. 

W. B. Stayer, assistant secretary of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania, of 
Pittsburgh, spoke of the house plan service in- 
augurated there and of the general association 
work and its benefits. The most popular plans in 
their section were secured from the members and 
fifty of the best were selected for publication. 


Elect Directors; Plan Annual; Entertainment 


The nominating committee presented the fol- 
lowing, all of whom were unanimously elected as 
directors for three years: Henry Palmer, Lang- 
horne; Harry J. Ruggles, Luzerne, and Harry J. 
Meyers, Bethlehem. 

George Ogden, Cape May, N. J., invited the 
association to hold its summer meeting there and 
the idea seemed to meet with favor. There was 
unanimously adopted a resolution of thanks to 
the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation for the entertainment at the theater 
tonight, of which over two hundred availed them- 
selves. Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, sent the tired delegates 
home in smiles with a few brief good stories. 

The Jersey Shore Planing Mill, Jersey Shore, 
Pa., was elected to membership. 

THURSDAY SESSION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN L'/MBERMAN] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 29.—Thursday morn- 
ing’s session of the Pennsylvania Lumberman’s 
Association opened with the biggest attendance 
in years, over 300 being present including ladies. 
The Martin resolution was unanimously adopted 
placing the association on record against profit- 
eering in lumber or any commodity and denounc- 
ing it as inimical to business interests and the 
welfare of the country and fraught with dan- 
gerous tendencies. 

James T. Haviland, Chicago, spoke about the 
liability of insurance under the laws of Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey and warned the mem- 
bers of the importance of knowing the law and 
of giving serious thought to proper coverage of 
their own employees and the public liability. He 
was strong for a fair settlement with the injured 
rather than a just law’s allowances as an offset 
to disloyalty and discontent. He gave valuable 
data on both States in which Pennsylvania 
seemed more liberal. He claimed that we are 
now well into the new era of looking to the 
employees’ welfare. 

Charles F. Kreamer, wholesaler, Philadelphia, 
presented the wholesaler’s side of the lumber 
question, condemning the practice of cutting 
lumber scant in general but asserting that the manu- 
facturer has a big waste and that the consumer 
doesn’t lose it all. He gave facts on shrinkage, 
sawing and finishing and said that lumber never 
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SEATTLE RETAILERS HOLD FIFTH ANNUAL 


Harmony and Co-operation Are Watchwords at Meeting— Good Fellowship Is Keynote of Program—Dinner, 
Music and Addresses Add Touches of Humor—President Honored 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 24.—With a grand flourish 
and a regular hurrah meeting, the realm of the re- 
tailer found a definite and conspicuous place on the 
local mgp last Tuesday evening. The Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Credit Association celebrated its fifth 
anniversary, and at the same time rounded out its 
most prosperous year. The event had ‘‘Harmony’’ 
and ‘‘Codperation’’ as its watchwords. It came on 
as a fitting climax of the annual election, and it 
formed a record gathering both as to attendance 
and enthusiasm, for practically a hundred retailers 
—bosses and hired men alike—assembled at table 
in the grill of the New Washington Hotel, and at 
once advanced to the plane where arbitrary and 
artificial distinctions are set aside and everybody 
takes it upon himself to see that everybody else 
has a good time. 


The President Gets a Pleasant Surprise 


There was a big surprise in store, too. It came 
when B. W. Sawyer, general manager of the Brace 
& Hergert Mill Co., chairman of the evening, made 
a happy little speech in the lighter vein telling 
how Ed T. Verd, of the Bryant Lumber Co., for 
five years had been chief of ‘‘these highwaymen 
and highbinders,’’? and now having been reélected 
over and against his protest would have to agree 
to serve at least five years more, if he was to gain 
possession of a memento tendered by the associa- 
tion. ‘‘It is worth looking at, and it is worth hav- 
ing,’’ bantered the chairman, speaking directly to 
President Verd. ‘‘Do you take it, or do you not? 
It has just one string attached to it, for the office 
goes along, too. As spokesman for this group of 
retailers, I present it to you, and with it are the 
heartfelt, good wishes of every man in this room.’’ 

The memento was a watch, suitably engraved, 
with 23-jewel movement—one of the finest made 
in America. 

President Verd was visibly taken back, for the 
adroit and sincere address of presentation had 
*“got’? him and ‘‘got him good.’’ While the ban- 
queters gave him a good hand, the best he could 
do was to say in a voice husky with emotion, ‘‘I 
thank you, all of you.’’ 


Sit Thru Jazz—Program Rewards Them 


The dinner opened amid the jangles of whang- 
doodlers and the noise provoking antics of colored 
jazz artists, male and female. Later it brought 
forth real talent, amateur as well as professional; 
it proved that the retailers have a singing section 
of their own, and impromptu speakers; and it 
closed after every man present had been properly 
and familiarly introduced to every other man in 
the hall. Without question, it was one of the most 
ambitious and striking affairs ever staged by W. A. 
Parkison, association secretary, assisted by an 
energetic entertainment committee. True, the com- 
mittee came in for a bit of good natured razoo from 
the toastmaster, who explained that the profes- 
sional talent had been obtained from sources reach- 
ing from San Francisco to the Winter Garden, New 
York; and that the crowd, having sat thru the first 
part of the program could probably endure any- 
ag He put them to the test—and they stood 

or it. 

Mr. Sawyer added that while the guest of honor, 
Col. Roland H. Hartley, of the Clough-Hartley 
Mills, Everett, ‘‘is an able and distinguished man, 
he can not possibly be in two places at the same 
time; and since he happens to be in Spokane to- 
night, he certainly will not address us here. But 
he will be our next governor, I hope,’’ added the 
toastmaster, amid applause. 


Safety Engineer Addresses Gathering 


Notwithstanding the absence of the orator, there 
was a balanced ration of speech making, in which 
the participants were brought to the front unex- 
pectedly and without warning. Matters of moment 
to the entire industry came out when Mr. Sawyer 
called on T. H. Boyd, safety engineer, Seattle 
Safety Council, who spoke less than five minutes, 
yet in that brief interval delivered more than 800 
words of real information, saying: 

Advanced legislation became a fact in this State 
when the workmen’s compensation act went into oper- 
ation Oct. 1, 1911, as the result of a public demand. 
In reality the law was placed on the statute books 
by employers, principally those engaged in the lumber 
industry. Thru it every employee injured in industrial 
accidents has received compensation, and in each case 
where the workman suffered fatal injuries it has re- 
sulted in a compensation award to his widow and 
children ; whereas under the old system very few were 
able to recover anything. The compensation act 
abolished the old defenses of the assumption of risk, 
the fellow servant act and contributory negligence. 








Today the workman who receives a bona fide injury in 
the course of his employment must take under the 
compensation act, and has no cause of action against 
the employer. 


Reviews History of Workmen’s Compensation Law 


As to industrial legislation, Wisconsin was the 
pioneer in the United States. That State was followed 
by New York, but a compensation act enacted by the 
legislature was declared void by the State supreme 
court; but they promptly passed another law, which 
@id become operative, and is still in effects The Wash- 
ington statute is the first totally compulsory act of the 
kind on the part of both employer and employee in 
the United States. This was a step in the right 
direction. Employers in this State, realizing that 
further remedial legislation was necessary, were re- 
sponsible for the enactment of the State medical aid 
law, which created the State medical aid board to 
supervise and insist upon prompt and proper medical, 
surgical and hospital treatment for injured employees. 
But this was not enough—so employers became re 
sponsible for the enactment, by the last legislature, 
of the State safety law. This act created the State 
safety board for the purpose of accident prevention. 
One of the prescribed duties is to promulgate the three 
standards of safety known as: (1) Safe places to work 
standards; (2) safety device standards; and (3) edu- 
cational standards. Lumber manufacturers and the 
woodworking industry appointed a committee to offer 
suggestions and assist the State safety board in the 
promulgation of these standards with reference to 
practicability and application to the lumber industry. 





E. T. VERD, SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
Reélected President 


After much time and detail work devoted to the matter, 
these standard rules and regulations are practically 
completed and about ready for the printer. 


Washington’s State Legislation the Most Advanced 


It is considered that with these three laws—the 
workmen’s compensation act, the State medical aid law, 
and the act creating the State safety board—the State 
of Washington has the most advanced and progressive 
industrial legislation of any State in the Union. At 
this time some thirty other States have enacted laws 
similar in many respects. It is confidently expected 
that the proper enforcement of the safety act will 
result in a very marked reduction of industrial acci- 
dents in all branches of industry. 


Safety Council Reduced Accidents by One-half 


The Seattle Safety Council, like similar organiza- 
tions created by groups of progressive employers in 
the lumber industry, embracing Everett, Tacoma, Spo- 
kane, Bellingham and Aberdeen, came into being for 
the sole purpose of accident prevention, as a result of 
the astounding increase in accidents in 1916 and 1917. 
It has also created and developed a better feeling 
between employer and employee. The Seattle Safety 
Council is composed of approximately fifty member 
firms. During its two years of existence it has effected 
a reduction of accidents in these plants of more than 
50 percent, thru the appointment of safety committees, 
the carrying out of an energetic educational cam- 
paign, and the installation of approximately 2,000 
safeguards in addition to the requirements of State 
factory inspection. 


Brisk Dance Inspires Speech on Harmony 


Carl Blackstock, of the Blackstock Lumber Co., 
the new vice president, also spoke. He did much 
better than ‘‘also spoke,’’ for later in the evening 
he lightly convoyed his engaging smile and 250 
pounds of avoirdupois into the center of the arena 
and sprightily did the buck-and-wing and cut 


pigeon-wings to the music of the orchestra and the 
delight of the assembled multitude. But the 
speech—Vice President Blackstock descanted on 
‘*Harmony.’’ He didn’t exactly say, ‘‘In Har- 
mony, heavenly harmony, this universal frame be- 
gan; from harmony to harmony, thru the whole 
chorus of its notes it ran, the diapason closing full 
in the lumberman’’; but that is about what he 
meant, as full voiced, deep chested and orotund, 
he rounded out the same sentiment, in words some- 
thing like these: ‘‘Get better acquainted—that’s 
what I say. Leave the priée list out, if you want 
to; but mix up; find out your neighbor’s given 
name. You will get along better, when you know 
each other better.’’ 

The auditors liked the speech, and the dancing, 
too. If a vote were taken on the relative merits of 
the Blackstock brand of oratory and the Black- 
stock buck-and-wing, the result would’ be close, 
but would probably show the dulcet pedals highly 
trained in the poetry of motion to be winners of 
the contest. 

Walter B. Nettleton, president of the Schwager 
& Nettleton Lumber Co., sketched the growth of the 
association and paid a tribute to the abilities of Mr. 
Verd. In 1914, he said, Mr. Verd had called four 
or five of the retailers together, and the splendid 
organization of today was the result. ‘‘Our presi- 
dent has been successful in getting the retailers 
together,’’ said Mr. Nettleton. ‘‘Codperation is 
what has made the association grow.’’ 


Learning the Value of Co-operation 


Another fine little speech on ‘‘Coéperation’’ was 
made by R. W. Vinnedge, vice president of the 
Seattle Mill & Logging Co. He reminded his 
auditors that he had qualified on both sides of the 
lumber industry, both as producer and as sales- 
man. ‘‘Sometimes,’’ he said, ‘‘we may be in- 
clined to think harshly of a competitor, but when 
we come to know him we find out that he hasn’t 
horns after all, but is really a pretty good fellow. 
In my opinion, meetings such as we have here to- 
night produce excellent results. They mean that we 
get acquainted, and learn the value of codpera- 
tion.’’ 

Four Retailers Volunteer to Sing 


Demonstrating the delightful informality of the 
occasion, the master of ceremonies called for 
volunteers to assemble about the piano. Four of 
the retailers responded—Mr. Sawyer, Raymond 
‘*Jazz’’ Gardner, L. R. Ellis and Bert Hedges. 
They began with the ‘‘Long, Long Trail,’’ and 
before they had finished the entire party pressed 
forward, everybody singing. Dominic Brace, R. H. 
Wayland, J. R. McEvoy, R. W. Adair, B. W. Lock- 
wood, John L. Colby, George S. Rich, A. L. Me- 
Murran, Curtis Bostwick, W. L. Feely, Alvin 


Schwager, B. S. Beliss, and all the rest of them.- 


Form a Ring of Real Friendliness 


The historic meeting came to an end in a unique 
and original manner. The retailers formed a 
circle, and into the center went the heads of firms— 
from Horace S. Compton, who is distinguished as 
the organizer of the oldest firm in Seattle, to the 
most recent establishment. About the heads of 
the firms were gathered their associates and assist- 
ants, and each was presented as ‘‘Bill,’? and 
**Bob,’’ and ‘‘Tom,’’ and ‘‘Charley,’’ and so 
on, until everyone had met everyone else. Even 
the newspaper men were introduced. It was a 
great meeting. 


CITY BUYS TRACT TO CUT LUMBER FOR DAM 


BELLINGHAM, WAsSH., Jan. 24.—The City of 
Seattle has closed a deal for 7,500,000 feet of 
standing timber as a preliminary to the construc- 
tion of its projected power plant on the Skagit 
River, in the Bellingham district, and of a sawmill 
that will cut all the lumber required for the big 
undertaking. The city bought from the Federal 
Government 1,000,000 feet of cedar at $2 a thou- 
sand and 6,500,000 feet of Douglas fir and hemlock 
at $1.50 a thousand. Much of the lumber will be 
used in the construction of forms for concrete 
walls ete. The city has decided to build twenty- 
eight miles of railroad from the Great Northern at 
Rockport to Gorge, the site of the power dam, for 
the transportation of material to be used in the 
power plant’s construction. For a while the city 
considered the transportation of this material by 
trucks, but this idea was abandoned when the 
Great Northern offered to sell the municipality 
65-pound steel rails at $45 a ton, delivered at 
Rockport. 
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SOUTHWESTERNERS IN STIRRING ANNUAL 


Aid Is Asked for France — Need for Co-operation Between Labor and Capital Emphasized — Officers Re- 
view Year’s Work—Membership Dues Are Increased 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 28.—The big crowd 
attending the first session of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association convention was agree- 
ably surprised by a short address not scheduled on 
the program. Miss Anne Morgan, daughter of 
the late J. Pierpont Morgan, was introduced by 
Secretary Moorehead and spoke briefly and elo- 
quently in behalf of the work that is being done 
by a group of American women in rebuilding the 
devastated regions of France. Miss Morgan wore 
a uniform of French gray with a sergeant’s chev- 
rons on the sleeve, and in her splendid bearing and 
eloquent appeal lived up to the traditions of her 
illustrious father. 


America Should Help Devastated France 


America, so Miss Morgan said, is withdrawing 
from the war too soon. It is hard for us to realize 
the extent and completeness of the wreckage cre- 
ated by the Germans’ scientific campaign of devas- 
tation in 1917 and in the battle campaigns that 
followed. It was and is our war, and it is only our 
fortune that the battle fields lie in Belgium and 
France and not in the United States. France has 
had to stand again and again against the tides of 
German aggression, and this time she was almost 
bled white. It is not only the French lives lost, 
but also the wrecking done to nature herself. For- 
ests that have been carefully tended for centuries 
have been wiped out at one blow. The soil of the 
battle fields has been ruined. One work of the 
committee that may seem almost amusing in its 
smallness is the sending in of wood for the making 
of simple furniture; but the need for this service 
marks the destitution of the country. Peasants ask 
for doors and windows; for they are living in 
houses that not only have no doors or windows but 
that have no roofs. In one place the Germans 
cut forest trees in wanton destructiveness, and 
these trees are being saved by the American com- 
mittee and worked into lumber for house build- 
ing and house furniture. It is being made into 
school benches, that the French children may not 
have to sit upon floors. Schools are being started 
after four or five years of suspension, and children 
who are almost beyond school age and who on 
account of the war have been taught little or not 
at all, are learning to read. 

France needs gifts from the United States; gifts 
of material things, of knowledge and of direction. 
The United States needs France; in a material 
way as a great market and in a social and spiritual 
sense as friend. The committee is asking $2,000,000 
from the United States, which is a small amount 
when levied on the entire country. What is done 
for France is done for America. 

At the close of this brief address President C. F. 
Lucas said the convention would be eminently suc- 
cessful even if it closed without hearing further 
speeches. 

Capital and Labor Must Co-operate 

The second speech was given by William R. Moss, 
an attorney from Chicago, on the subject, ‘‘Co- 
operation or Chaos.’’ Mr. Moss’ talk was an 
exposure of the dangers confronting the country as 
a result of radical violence and agitation. He 
called attention to an article written by himself 
that appeared in a recent issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, dealing with these things. Then he 
quoted from an article in the New York Times in 
which the statement was made that the radicals 
are definitely plotting the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment and the substitution of the soviet. Much 
of the rest of his speech consisted of extracts which 
he read from a pamphlet written by William Z. 
Foster, the leader of the steel strike. This pam- 
phlet was written eight years ago and. represents, 
so Mr. Moss stated, the opinion still held by Mr. 
Foster and his followers. Mr. Moss took pains to 
state that he had no quarrel with union labor; 
only with certain leaders of union labor. 


Their Literature Shows Aims of Radicals 


The pamphlet set forth the doctrine of the radi- 
cals, that the wage system is responsible for the 
extremes of poverty and wealth and made it pos- 
sible for the capitalist virtually to enslave the 
working man. It makes the invention of labor- 
saving devices, according to the pamphlet, a curse 
to the bulk of mankind instead of the blessing 
it should be. The pamphlet defined ‘‘direct ac- 
tion’’—something which Mr. Moss said was a fa- 
miliar phrase to many people, few of whom knew 
what it meant—as a direct warfare between em- 
ployer and employees. It said much of syndicalism 
and sabotage and put forward the doctrine that 
workers ought to control the industry in which they 
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work. It also advocated the expropriation of the 
property of capital. In the delicate balance of in- 
dustry it is not necessary for every worker to 
strike. A few key industries can tie up the pro- 
duction of the country. The pamphlet mentioned 
steel production, coal mining and the operation of 
railroads; and Mr. Moss called attention to the 
fact that strikes were called in two of these last 
fall and a strike in the third was narrowly averted. 
The pamphlet further stated that the country was 
then ripe for revolution. 


This Is a Time for Cool, Legal Action 


On this last point Mr. Moss stated that a date 
has been set within the next ninety days when the 
proletariat is to call the general strike, begin the 
social revolution and seize the government. In- 
formation indicates that there are 35,000 paid 
workers in the United States inflaming working 
men for the purpose of making this crisis possible. 

In closing, Mr. Moss summed up the facts and 
stated that it was no time for fear but that it was 
a time for cool, collected, legal action. He said it 
is being handled by men who are taking it as part 
of the day’s work. He stated that in his belief 
fully 90 per cent of the laboring men were good, 
sound Americans and wou’! stand for law and 
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Americanism if they were properly led and ad- 
vised. 
Rush to Build Raises Novel Problems 

President C. F. Lucas, of St. Joseph, in the course 
of his address stated that at the beginning of last 
year most retailers looked forward to a speedy 
resumption of prewar conditions; but a number of 
things made this impossible. First, the public 
waited for prices to come down. Second, and in 
part to combat this condition, great advertising 
campaigns were carried on with the codperation 
of the Government; and as a result people rushed 
into the market almost in a panic to buy. Today 
we are faced with novel problems. But there are a 
large number of people in the United States who 
have earned much money, and it seems certain 
that all the lumber that can be produced will be 
absorbed. 

Mr. Lucas mentioned the difficulty of taking the 
inventory for the purpose of ascertaining taxes and 
closed with a brief comment on abuses in the 
trade and the admonition that when ‘‘the shoe is 
on the other foot’’ it must be the policy of retailers 
not to cancel orders. 


Reports of Secretary and Traffic Manager 


Secretary J. R. Moorehead summarized the ac- 
tivities of the association in his annual report, in- 
dicating that the organization has had a healthy 
growth with a net gain of 110 members. He men- 
tioned the work of the traffic department and stated 
that he could not understand why all members did 
not make full use of it. Reports indicate that 
building and loan associations have been estab- 
lished in numbers thruout the association terri- 
tory. The secretary then gave a summary of sig- 
nificant legislation in the various States and men- 
tioned the efforts made to get delayed shipments 
speeded up. He mentioned the project for co- 


operative advertising and the new method of pack- 
ing shingles and denounced a vicious pamphlet that 
attacked the wood shingle. He discussed current 
unrest and stated that normal conditions were 
ahead. In this connection he said: ‘‘We are too 
much given to exploiting and magnifying the deeds 
and sayings of agitators and the enemies of our 
Government. If these things could be relegated to 
an inside column on the ’steenth page, or omitted 
altogether from the columns of our press, the 
lawless heroes of anarchy and bolshevism would 
cease to be heroes and disappear.’’ 

The secretary then commented at length on the 
market and advised careful and consistent buying 
and the avoidance of speculation. 

J. E. Johnston, of Kansas City, the association 
traffic manager, gave a detailed report of the year’s 
activity of his department. He was able to make 
a splendid showing in such matters as the auditing 
of freight bills, the tracing of cars and the like. 
He also mentioned pending railroad legislation. 


President Appoints Committees 


President Lucas appointed the following com- 
mittees : 

Constitution and By-Laws—Ed. Curfman, Maryville, 
Mo.; N. V. Wright, Arkadelphia, Ark.; E. A. Duensing, 
Concordia, Mo.; A. D. Wagenseller, Junction City, 
Kan.; and Paul Huycke, Topeka, Kan. 


Nominations—D. J. Fair, Sterling, Kan.; E. D. 
Prickett, Pleasanton, Kan.; W. G. Kennedy, Oklahoma 
City; L. M. Hawkins, Harrisburg, Ark.; and J. R. 
Proctor, California, Mo. 


Resolutions—F. D. Bolman, Leavenworth, Kan. ; Ed. 
Walton, Guthrie, Okla.; E. E. Woods, Claremore, 
Okla. ; Bert Miner, Ridgeway, Mo. ; and Fred Edwards, 
Maitland, Mo. 


Necrology—E. C. Robinson, St. Louis; and Milo R 
Harris, Ottawa, Kan. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON AND THURSDAY 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Kansas, City, Mo., Jan. 29.—At the end of the 
first day’s session of the convention of the south- 
western retailers it was voted unanimously to raise 
the dues from $10 to $15 a year. A part of the 
address by the chief of the inventory section of the 
Federal revenue department, that was printed in 
last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
in the report of the Northwestern convention was 
read. 

Thursday forenoon session was given over to a 
joint meeting with the Southern Pine Salesmen’s 
Service Association, with L. R. Putman, of New 
Orleans, in charge. In beginning his talk Mr. 
Putman said that the state of mind of the lumber- 
men all over the country is much the same. In 
substantiating the statement that new conditions 
are facing lumbermen Mr. Putman gave a short 
review of the last year’s activity of the advertising 
department of the Southern Pine Association. 

Early in the year he attended a conference at the 
White House and later with the Council of National 
Defense to devise ways of getting business started 
again. It was decided that to stimulate building 
would do most towards getting commerce to mov- 
ing, so the ‘‘Own Your Own Home’’ campaign was 
started and is still going. Some say the campaign 
was too successful and has resulted in inflated pri- 
ces. Mr. Putman does not know who pushed the 
prices up but thinks the retailers may take part of 
the credit since they helped to create the ‘‘auction 
market’’. 

There has been more rain in the South than in any 
previous season and wages are high and freight 
rates have advanced 50 percent so these things help 
to raise prices. When the war came on the Gov- 
ernment needed steel and encouraged production by 
high prices but discouraged production of lumber 
to divert labor to other fields. When the war ended 
the Government wanted to encourage business and 
asked Mr. Gary president of the United States 
Steel Corporation if the price of steel couldn’t be 
lowered and Mr. Gary lowered it on certain grades 
used mostly in war materials. The Government 
asked Mr. Kirby, president of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association if the price of lum- 
ber couldn’t be lowered and he said it could hardly 
be done since most mills were operating at a loss. 
So steel got the publicity and lumber did not. 

The law of supply and demand still operates, and 
when there is a demand there will be a price, and 
this is the reason for advertising. It creates new 
building business by creating dissatisfaction with 
old buildings. Some people wonder where all the 
lumber goes. In Flint, Mich., a project is under 
way to build 1,000 new houses, and similar cam- 
paigns could be mentioned in other cities. Lumber 
goes into building of freight cars, of which 750,000 
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must be built in the near future. About $1,000,- 
000,000 were spent for homes last year which should 
build about 125,000 average houses. 


The Southern Pine Salesmen’s Service Associa- 
tion has the object of promoting closer codperation 
with retailers and the spreading of sound merchan- 
dising methods. This is the reason for these joint 
meetings with retail conventions. 

Mr. Putman called on Rolf Thelen, of the For- 
est Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., who dis- 
cussed briefly the testing of timbers for strength 
and utility and the method of preventing decay. 

W. W. Rose, an architect of Kansas City, dis- 
cussed the qualities of Southern pine as a building 
material and also touched upon the current methods 
of taxation as elements in the high cost of living. 

W. M. Beebe, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., said 
that the cutting of ship timbers during the war and 
the wastage due to the tornado several years ago 
have affected the production of upper grades. He 
said foreign stocks of lumber are low and that for- 
eign demand will be an important factor in the 
market when shipping and exchange are favorable. 

F. R. Watkins, of the Missouri Lufnber & Land 
Exchange Co., commented on the decreased pro- 
duction and the increased demand and urged meth- 
ods for cutting out the waste both in the manufact- 
uring and using of lumber. 

L. F. Ross, of Kansas City, urged the greater 
use of short lumber as a means of timber economy. 

F. S. Bolman, of Leavenworth, Kans., stated 
that while the retailer did not try to educate cus- 
tomers to new materials when accustomed lengths 
were available, he thought it would be possible to 
introduce use of 32-inch lath. 

The remainder of the discussion centered around 
the statement of waste made by Mr. Watkins and 
the repeated assertion that there is a very small 
percentage of waste in house building. 

In concluding the session Mr. Putman said there 
was a feeling that somebody ought to be prosecuted 


for high prices and some thought it should be the 
advertising department of the Southern Pine 
Association. He added that if it was a crime to 
create a desire to own homes he probably would 
be incarcerated, but if all persons who created the 
desire for better living conditions were put in 
with hini he would not be lonesome. 

The Southern Pine Association is displaying an 
attractive booth in the form of a retail service 
room, where it is showing some of its dealer’s helps, 

At the afternoon session J. 8. Williams, of the 
Shingle branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 





W. R. MOSS, OF CHICAGO; 
Who Discussed Industrial Problems 


Association, spoke on the subject of increasing 
the utility of the red cedar shingle. Mr. Williams 
explained that the rapid wearing out of shingle 
roofs is in most cases due to poor workmanship and 
the use of improper nails. He also dwelt upon the 
use of paints and stains and explained the reason 
for the new method of packing shingles by the 
‘*square’’ instead of by the thousand. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 29.—J. C. Dionne, of 
Houston, enlivened the afternoon session by a 
series of stories. His subject was ‘‘ Looking ’Em 
Over.’’ Mr. Dionne had just come from the 
Indiana meeting, where one of tlfe best speeches 
was made by the president of a farmers’ organi- 
zation. There is need for the kind of codperation 
represented by the Chamber of Commerce of 
Kingsville, Tex., which has every farmer in the 
county as a member. Mr. Dionne has watched 
the development of the lumber business from the 
time when the manufacturer gave all his atten- 
tion to the sawing and none to the selling. Sell- 
ing is now getting attention from both the manu- 
facturer and retailer. In concluding his speech, 
Mr. Dionne stated that the present is the time 
for a man to be sane and normal, for the man 
who runs when conditions become abnormal is 
not a good business man nor a good citizen. The 
present is the time for advertising. Publicity 
will help convince the public that the retailer 
has nothing in his business to be ashamed of and 
much of which he is proud. 


R. S. Hinman, of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, outlined briefly the pro- 
gram of his association and told the retailers the 
retail service bureau was at their disposal. His 
trip to the convention was for the purpose of 
discovering in what way the bureau can best 
serve the retail section of the lumber business. 





Pennsylvania Retail Lumbermen Confer 


(Continued from page 64) 

would have been cut scant if there had not been 
a demand for it, decreased freights on long 
hauls being one of the main causes. If the 
practice contiues it will result in regulation by 
the States with forty-eight sets of regulations to 
watch. It would be much better for the trade 
to standardize by agreement and avoid official 
action as there is now in building regulations. 
He suggested the fullest sizes that would divide 
the loss between the manufacturer and con- 
sumer. Standardization really is approved of 
by all branches of the lumber trade and by ar- 
chitects. 

Wilson H. Lear, one of the largest hardwood 
dealers in Philadelphia, declared that there 
would be no lumber famine in the near future 
possible as there is 60,000,000 feet of hardwood in 
Philadelphia now. The real hardwood dealer 
must be a professional man and give service; he 
must know the growing and seasoning conditions 
to give the customer the right texture for his 
work. One can buy seasoned hardwoods in 
Philadelphia yards today cheaper than green at 
the western mills. The policy is to try to hold 
the demand back until production catches up and 
then business will adjust itself to a reasonable 
level. Prices will not recede, but should be kept 
from further advances. The selling of hard- 
woods at replacement value, he said, is not prof- 
iteering. He said he was ‘‘willing to put every 
dollar he owns into hardwoods, but not at to- 
day’s inflated values.’’ Asked by E. K. Moyer, 


Perkasie, if he feared a fair price commission, 
he answered no; that foresight and willingness 
to back his business by an investment that 
proved good could never be proved as profiteer- 
ing. He does not like the word, at least the 
last part of it. 
Wholesaler Talks 

President Meyers, introducing John I. Coul- 
bourn, president of the Philadelphia Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, said that if all the 
associations were as clean as the wholesalers’ 
president in his own business there would be no 
need for arbitration committees. Mr. Coulbourn 
gave a very hearty greeting to the retailers as 
older brothers, paid a high tribute to President 
Meyers and the aims of the retail association and 
assured the latter of the codperation of the whole- 
salers. He believes the wholesale, retail and 
salesmen’s associations are three potent factors 
in the betterment of the lumber trade and argued 
that no one gained by trading out of the regular 
channel from the mill thru wholesalers and re- 
tailers to consumer. Trade relations, he said, 
were on the highest plane in the Philadelphia 
territory now and he hoped they will continue 
indefinitely. 


H. C. Magruder, president of the Eastern Lum- 
ber Salesmen’s Association, reviewed the aims 
and objects of the salesmen that they want to 
accomplish and showed how codperation between 
the members of both organizations can result 
only in good to the trade. He believes the re- 
tailers should bind their members by a pledge on 
trade ethics just as the wholesalers and salesmen 




















Copyright Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
The war brought many changes to Greece and one of those changes is illustrated above where the finishing 
touches are being put on a portable wooden house, being set up in Athens, Greece, close to the ruins of the 


once famous Temple of Jupiter. 


This is a demonstration wooden house made by an American manufacturer 


and it has excited much interest from citizens of Athens. 


do, and not to try to buy from mills whenever 
they get hold of a name. He asked the retailers 
to encourage the ethical stand of the salesmen 
by buying from them and helping to make all 
salesmen members so they will come under ethical 
influence. 

Justin Peters, manager of the Pennsylvainia 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance Co., which 
started in the Pennsylvania association twenty- 
five years ago, reported it had had the best year 
ever with big dividends coming back to the lum- 
bermen and a big reserve for safety. He warned 
the yardmen to compare replacement values with 
the policies, as few are carrying 80 percent of the 
new value unless warned. Fire insurance is in- 
demnity to put a man in the place he was before 
the fire and settlement is made on the value of 
the lumber at the time it was burned and not at 
the time of purchase. 

The big banquet room was crowded with over 
300, the ladies being present for the second time. 


MEETING ENDS WITH BIG LUNCHEON 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 29.—The conven- 
tion ended with a mammcth luncheon in the af- 
ternoon attended by 500 lumbermen and their 
wives. President Harry J. Meyers, Bethlehem, 
presided, and the speakers were Mayor J. Hamp- 
ton Moore, of Philadelphia, Douglas Malloch, of 
Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and Dimner 
Beeber, of Philadelphia. Mayor Moore urged the 
dual system of transportation, saying that the mill- 
men, the dealers and the ultimate consumers all 
should have an easy means of getting southern lum- 
ber to market and that the waterway is the solution 
of the transportation situation, as the railroads 
are overdone, and declared that the Delaware 
River in the 60 miles between Philadelphia and 
the bay now carries seven times the traffic of 
the Mississippi and all its tributaries. The mayor 
said that Philadelphia has 375,000 homes but 
needs immediately 20,000 to 30,000 more. 


Mr. Beeber said that the business man has the 
right to demand to have his business protected 
by law, as much as his person—by laws which 
admit no exceptions, labor unions, farmers or 
anybody else. He not only has the right to 
demand it but it is his duty to see to it that 
that is the law. 

Mrs. Magruder, wife of the president of the 
Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association, enter- 
tained the assemblage with songs, which were 
heartily applauded. 





Don’? attempt to oil or wipe machines while 
they are running; stop the machine first, then oil, 
says the National Safety Council. 
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KENTUCKY RETAIL DEALERS IN CONVENTION 


Production and Probable Demand Discussed — Get Data on Fertilizer, Brick and Wall Board — Hear Talks on 
Salesmanship, Selling to Women, Advertising and Mutual Insurance 


LEXINGTON, Ky., Jan. 28.—The annual conven- 
tion of the Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation opened this morning at the Phoenix Hotel, 
there being about one hundred and sixty names on 
the register, with about seventy in attendance at 
the first session. This was the first meeting held 
at Lexington for three years, the association hav- 
ing met at Owensboro and Louisville since the 
last Lexington meeting. Many of the members 
getting into the city on Tuesday night, found diffi- 
culty in securing hotel accommodations. 

Due to a conflict in dates between the lumber- 
men’s meeting and the annual meeting of the Ken- 
tucky retail hardware dealers at Louisville, some 
members of both organizations were in Louisville, 
while some of the men who handle both lines 
jumped to Lexington, planning to return to Louis- 
ville on Friday for the wind-up of the hardware 
meeting. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 


The first session was called to order by President 
8. F. McCormick, who had a few words of greeting 
for the visitors. The address of welcome was made 
by Wood G. Dunlap, of Lexington, Ky., who pre- 
sented the president with a huge wooden key, cut 
out of pine, and marked ‘‘ Lexington, 1920,’’ repre- 
senting the key to the city. C. W. Roark, of Green- 
ville, Ky., made the response. 

The most important address at the morning ses- 
sion was by Prof. E. O. Flippin, Washington, 
D. C., of the agricultural department of the Na- 
tional Lime Association, who discussed lime in 
agricultural use and why the lumber and supply 
dealer is the nationally recognized distributer of 
such products to the farm. He discussed the 
growth of lime consumption in agricultural use, 
profits derived from such sales and various other 
matters. 

The balance of the session was given over to 
routine committee reports and naming of special 
committees, in addition to the reading of a few 
communications, including a wire from Secretary 
Charles A. Bowen, of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, in which he regretted being 
unable to aitend and wished the members a suc- 
cessful meeting. 

Treasurer Emil Anderson was not present, but 
his report was read by Secretary J. Crow Taylor. 
This report showed that in spite of increased ex- 
penses during the year a balance larger than that 
of last season was available for current expenses. 


Secretary’s Report 


The annual report of Secretary J. Crow Taylor 
referred to conditions during the year, pointing out 
that there had been a rather unexpected reversal, 
and that instead of the country having to find jobs 
for returned soldiers there had been a shortage of 
labor, while in place of an overproduction and 
slack demand for material there had been a short 
production and abnormal demand. Scarcity of all 
materials with prices at the highest peak ever 
known and shortage of labor with the highest wages 
ever known were the net outcome. Mr. Taylor dis- 
cussed plans last spring in connection with the 
‘Build Now’’ movement, the conferences in Louis- 
ville and Chicago, work with Federal authorities 
ete., and development of such building activity that 
there was no need of the campaign, as labor and 
material were not available for more construction. 
The report covered various codperative features 
of the year, including delinquent shipment 
complaints and efforts to persuade delinquent to 
fill orders more promptly. 

Secretary Taylor in making up the annual con- 
vention program carried out the idea of getting a 
general program, and featured the idea of the 
dealer carrying everything from foundation mate- 
rials to chimney pots or tops. He featured the 
idea of the building material dealer handling lines 
other than lumber, codperating with the lumber- 
men. He featured the fact that larger volumes and 
greater profits are possible thru such diversified 
lines. The program carried talks on lime, clay 
products, wall board etc., with a special session for 
salesmen and retailers under the auspices of the 
Southern Pine Association. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


At the afternoon session Miss Agnes M. Olson 
of Chicago, special writer for the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN, made an interesting talk on ‘‘A Woman’s 
Place in the Building Industry,’’ making the 
point that the housewife has much to say concern- 
ing the building and lay-out of a residence, and 








her wishes should be considered, while advertising 
should feature a completed or furnished house, 
creating a desire in the housewife’s heart for a 
similar home. Miss Olson spoke under the auspices 
of the Southern Pine Salesmen’s Service Associa- 
tion. 

The first afternoon’s session was given over as 
a joint session of the salesmen and retailers under 
the auspices of this association. G. A. Townsend, 
sales manager of the Great Southern Lumber Co., 
Bogalusa, La., presided. A technical expert from 
the Forest Products Laboratory, of Madison, Wis., 
had been arranged for, but was unable to make the 
trip. A round table discussion developed in which 
several retailers were called upon for short talks. 
One after another got up and kidded the pine men 
over failure to make deliveries. 

Mr. Townsend took up these complaints, calling 
attention to the long strike of men in the mills 
this fall, the long delays in the woods due to high 
water, and tremendous demand. Production has 
been below normal, with demand far above normal. 
In Louisiana the normal rainfall is 54 inches a 
year, while in 1919 a total of 157 inches was regis- 
tered as the year’s precipitation. Salesmen go out 
with the same stocks and prices, resulting in de- 
mand causing oversales occasionally, as was the 
case in B&better flooring, which was heavily over- 
sold, resulting in slow deliveries. 


Excellent Talk on Salesmanship 


The feature of the afternoon was a fine talk de- 
livered by Norman Johnson, secretary of the 
Southern Wholesale Dry Goods Association, Rich- 
mond, Va., present as a lecturer of the Thomas 
Brady Lecture Bureau, Washington, who talked on 
‘¢Salesmanship’’ and conditions. Mr. Johnson is 
an unusually well posted man, and discussed condi- 
tions thruout the country in a broad way. He said 
that merchandise today is lower than it will be at 
this time next year, due to the fact that there is a 
tremendous demand, short production, and only 
one way for the market to go. This is especially 
true in the lumber market, due to decreased pro- 
duction in 1920, three years of light construction, 
and increased housing needs. He claimed that 
there was a shortage of at least a million homes in 
the country today. Mr. Johnson stated that the 
country had been on a wood alcohol drunk since 
November, 1918, when the whistles blew, but that 
after a wild orgy of buying and spending, at top 
prices, things were beginning to settle somewhat, 
and eyesight was returning. He called attention to 
the shortage of musical instruments, automobiles, 
general merchandise ete., and the fact that it is 
impossible to place spot delivery orders for almost 
anything, as all lines are oversold. Merchandise 
is going like snow in August, and many lines will 
be 30 percent higher by next August. This is 
eventually going to result in prices reaching a 
point where demand will slack off, which will aid 
production in catching up, and make for more 
stable markets, with removal of ultra extravagance. 
Mr. Johnson stated that he was confident that 
prices would be higher on all lines during late 
1920. 

K. P. Aschbacher, of the Swan Creek Lumber & 
Supply Co., Toledo, Ohio, discussed advertising 
methods used by that concern, and how it had done 
unusually well with a woman in the wholesale end 
of its business. He referred to advertising as 
merely a method of educating the people. 


CONVENTION ENDS WITH A BANQUET 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

LEXINGTON, Ky., Jan. 29.—The annual banquet 
was served in the convention hall of the Phoenix 
Hotel, with nearly two hudnred persons in attend- 
ance. Hon. Charles Kerr, of Lexington, was toast- 
master, the principal speakers being 8. F. McCor- 
mick, Lexington; Prof. E. E. Snoddy, Transyl- 
vania University; Frank B. Jones, Lexington 
Board of Commerce; Dr. C. Rexford Raymond, 
Berea College; Wood G. Dunlap, Lexington, and 
T. A. Randall, of Indianapolis. 

The dinner and talks closed shortly before 11 
o’clock, and dancing lasted until 1 o’clock, the 
floor being well crowded with fair young Lexington 
ladies. 

Election of Directors and Officers 


In electing officers to serve during 1920 the usual 
form of moving up the ticket was used. George 
Hon, of Winchester, Ky., was taken off the 
1921 retiring directorate and elected second vice 
president, while A. E. Davis, Versailles, Ky., was 
added to the 1921 directorate. 


The 1920 officers are: 


President—Hugh Allen, Middlesboro, Ky. 

First vice president—Thomas R. Brown. 

Second vice president—George Hon, Winchester. 

Treasurer—Emil Anderson, Louisville. 

Secretary—J. Crow Taylor, Louisville. 

Directors to retire in 1923: Arthur Russell, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ky.; C. E. McGinnis, Lawrenceburg ; George 
Chowning, Shelbyville. 


Construction Men Invite to Convention 


Secretary J. Crow Taylor read a letter from the 
National Federation of Construction Industries in 
regard to a request that delegates be sent to the 
annual meeting of that organization at Chicago, 
Sherman Hotel, March 24 and 25, but no action 
was taken on the matter. 


Talks on Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance 


Talks on mutual insurance were delivered by 
A. C. Benson, field superintendent for the Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, and W. D. 
Riddell, of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Co., 
of Chicago. President W. S. Kemper, of the Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, was un- 
able to be present. 


Brick Maker Too Enthusiastic About Brick 


T, A. Randall, of Indianapolis, Ind., secretary 
of the National Brick Manufacturers’ Association, 
who was to have spoken on the first day but who 
missed connections at Louisville, delivered a talk 
on the general building outlook, the place of lum- 
ber, brick and other materials in building and in 
the retailer’s stocks, and also on the work of his 
association. Mr. Randall’s talk was so one sided 
in favor of brick as against lumber that it failed 
to bring forth much appreciation, as his talk was 
along the line that brick is ‘supplanting lumber 
and that the retailer is missing business by not 
carrying it. The lumber dealers in the smaller 
towns realize that if they did not handle brick 
the brick manufacturer would have a hard time 
marketing his product, and that it would cost con- 
siderably more to market than is the case today, 
which would be in favor of lumber. 


Hear Address on Wall Board 


The last talk of any general interest was by 
W. F. Michaux, district manager of the Beaver 
Board Co., on wall board, in which he discussed 
the place of this material in the building industry 
and the big increase in its consumption, the merit 
of good advertising, and the fact that wall board 
has proven a very useful material. 

Thomas R. Brown, of Louisville, who was to have 
conducted a ‘‘cost survey’’ was unable to be pres- 
ent and this matter was not taken up. 

Elwood Hamilton, of the revenue department, 
Louisville, who was to have discussed the question 
of income and profit taxes, was unable to attend 
due to several matters holding him at Louisville 
and this question was not brought up. 

With the election of the officers and directors the 
1920 session adjourned shortly after noon. 





MILLS BASE LOW RATE CLAIM ON SAFETY 


SEATTLE, WaSH., Jan. 24.—Representatives of 
some of the largest lumber concerns in Washington 
have filed an important petition with the industrial 
insurance commission at Olympia. They ask for 
reclassification segregating logging operations, 
logging railroad construction and operations from 
the manufacturing end of the lumber industry. 
The companies represented by the petitioners are 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. and the Clark-Nick- 
erson Lumber Co., Everett; the Waite Mill & Tim- 
ber Co., Granite Falls; the Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills, Bellingham, and the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., Tacoma. All of them are dual op- 
erators engaged in both logging and mill operations. 


In asking for the segregation of the logging 
branch from class 10, they assert that this class is 
the largest in the State, and is paying 45 percent of 
the total collected by the commission from employ- 
ers. They state that in 1917 the logging rate was 
raised to 314 percent, while in 1918 sawmill oper- 
ators were reduced to 2 percent and shingle mills 
to 2% percent. The petition sets forth that since 
1918 little has been done by the loggers to reduce 
accident hazard, while the manufacturers have tak- 
en all possible steps to install safety standards and 
eliminate risks. A hearing will be called by the 


commission early next month. 
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MEMPHIS ASKS FOR YARDING PRIVILEGE 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 27.—The fight for transit 
arrangements at Memphis and Louisville, Ky., 
which will permit of yarding, drying, sorting, 
manufacturing and other processes in connection 
with hardwood lumber and forest products gen- 
erally, and which will allow reshipping on the thru 
rate from point of origin to destination, plus a 
reasonable charge for the stopover privileges, 
opened here today at a hearing before Examiner 
Graham, of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
It is anticipated that the hearing will continue 
during the greater part of the week because of the 
largeness of the issues involved. The Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association is representing the 
hardwood lumber industry thru J. V. Norman, at- 
torney; J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager; C. 
A. New, assistant secretary, and other officials. 
The Railroad Administration is represented by R. 
B. Fletcher, commerce attorney for that body, and 
most of the individual railroads are represented by 
officials ranging from district freight agents to gen- 
eral traffic managers. 

What Memphis Lumbermen Are Trying to Get 

Some time ago the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association secured transit arrangements at Mem- 
phis whereby lumber and forest products could be 
shipped into this city, manufactured into flooring, 
ceiling, siding and other small pieces and shipped 
to destination on the thru rate from point of origin 
to destination plus a charge of 2 cents a hundred 
pounds for the stopover privilege. The association, 
however, sought to have these same arrangements 
extended to Louisville, Ky., and it also sought to 
have the arrangements granted for Memphis ex- 
tended to cover yarding, sorting, drying ete. Fail- 
ing in its efforts, it filed a petition before the 
Intertstate Commerce Commission thru which it 
seeks the broader transit arrangements for both 
Memphis and Louisville, with the idea in view that, 
if these broader arrangements are secured for these 


cities, they will be likewise applicable at Nash- 

ville, Evansville and other important hardwood 

manufacturing and distributing centers. 
Withdrawal of Yarding Meant Serious Loss 


The case is regarded as of vital importance to 
Memphis because, if the decision is favorable to 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, it will 
mean that Memphis will again resume its impor- 
tance as a hardwood yarding and distributing cen- 
tre. Removal of these privileges years ago caused 
a large percentage of the wholesale firms to close 
their yards here and remove them elsewhere, with 
resultant serious loss in yarding business at this 
point. 

Seeking Equality With Other Centers 

The hearing, however, has a national aspect be- 
cause, if these privileges are denied Memphis and 
Louisville, the association is going to make a stren- 
uous effort to have the transit privileges now 
granted at Buffalo, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Fort 
Wayne, Toledo, Cairo, Chattanooga and other cen- 
ters cancelled. If it cannot bring about equiliza- 
tion by securing privileges which are granted to 
these centers, it is going to seek equalization by 
having these privileges withdrawn from the points 
which now enjoy them. 

It is regarded as probable that every one of these 
centers will be represented here before the conclu- 
sion of the hearing, and that the case will assume 
greater importance than any recently presented to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Another Case Seeks Thru Rates on Logs 

Before entering upon the transit hearing today, 
there was a minor case presented by the North 
Vernon Lumber Co. vs. the Illinois Central Railroad 
which has for its purpose the securing of thru 
rates on logs from points in Mississippi to Dyers- 
burg and Trimble, Tenn. At present there are no 
thru published rates and shipments are made only 


on the combination. J. V. Norman, attorney for 
the Southern Hardwood Traffie Association, is rep- 


resenting the plaintiff in this hearing. 





COAST SHIPPERS REORGANIZE 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 24.—For the purpose of 
reorganizing the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Associa- 
tion a general meeting of wholesalers was held 
Wednesday in the assembly room of the Henry 
Building. It was attended by sixty-eight promi- 
nent Pacific coast wholesalers, who signified their 
intention of becoming stockholders in the new asso- 
ciation. Wholesalers were present from Portland, 
Ore., Everett, and Vancouver, B. C. Charles W. 
Johnson, of the Charles W. Johnson Lumber Co., 
Seattle, acted as chairman, and Roy A. Dailey, of 
the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, as tempo- 
rary secretary. 


The new association will continue to use the name 
Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, which is well 
known thruout the country. 

The following trustees were elected: Charles W. 
Johnson, Roy A. Dailey, J. E. Pinkham, John D. 
Collins, W. A. Foster, L. D. Carpenter and L. L. 
Hillman, all of Seattle; C. L. Linder, G. R. Tully 
and Louis Gerlinger, Jr., all of Portland; W. H. 
Sievers, of Everett. 

At a subsequent meeting the new trustees elected 
officers as follows: President, Charles W. Johnson; 
first vice-president, C. L. Linder; second vice- presi- 
dent, Roy A. Dailey; treasurer, J. E. Pinkham. 

Until a new secretary is appointed, Mr. Dailey 
will continue to act as secretary-manager for the 
new association, after which he will assume the 
management of the retail yard and factory stock 
department of the L. F. Driver Lumber Co. of 
Seattle. It is probable that a new secretary will 
be named next week. 





NORTHERN PINE MANUFACTURERS IN ANNUAL 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 27.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion held here today in the Hotel Radisson, was 
called to order at 2:30 p. m. by. President R. G. 
Chisolm. By a unanimous vote the dues to be paid 
to the National association were increased from 1 
cent to 11% cents a thousand, and the total asso- 
ciation dues from $25 to $43 a million feet to 
meet that item, to allow for members withdrawing, 
and for increased expenses. 

Donald G. Conn, a member of the transportation 
committee of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, presented an interesting report on the 
railroad situation and outlook. He said that he 
regarded it as quite certain that the lines will be 
returned to their owners March 1, and that within 
sixty days from that time they would ask for rate 
increases of not less than 25 percent, which in- 
creases the Intertstate Commerce Commission may 
be expected to pass upon very promptly. ‘‘The 
Future of the railroads,’’ said Mr. Conn, ‘‘ depends 
largely upon the adoption of remedial legislation 
by Congress,’’ adding that ‘‘it is now practically 
certain that the provisions of the Esch Bill will 
form a basis for this legislation.’’ He discussed 
in considerable detail the question—in its relation 
to the impending rate advance—of what the car- 
riers actually need to put themselves in condition 
to handle the country’s business, saying in part: 


Much New Equipment Is Needed 


Shippers in all lines of industry have united and are 
now in the process of analyzing the earnings of the 
carriers, both during and prior to Federal control. 
Until this analysis is complete no prediction can be 
made as to the actual needs of the railroads. It is 
safe to say that they will need money, but how much 
must be determined by accurate investigation and a 
thoro study of the problem. The big question before 
the roads is that of credit and, therefore, we may 
expect to see tariffs filed and the increases disposed 
of by the Interstate Commerce Commission just as 
quickly as possible so that the investor will know 
fully what the carriers may expect in the way of in- 
crease revenues. » 

The situation as to car supply in this country is 
very acute. In the three years preceding Federal con- 
trol the average number of freight cars acquired per 
year, including equipment rebuilt, was 97,158, and 
after allowing for retirements the net average addition 
was only 9,627 cars per year. During the two years 
of Federal control, the average number of freight 
cars acquired per year was approximately 84,500, but 
after allowing for retirements the net average addition 
is about 8,000 cars per year. This includes the 100,000 
cars purchased by the Railroad Administration, so you 
can readily determine the general condition of freight 
equipment when we are scrapping just about as many 
cars as we build every year. In the 4-year period from 
1915 to 1919 the freight traffic of the country in- 
creased 57 percent and the passenger traffic 36 per- 
cent, whereas there has been practically no increase in 
freight car equipment. The situation today in the 
northwestern region is worse than at any other time 
since August, 1919, the beginning of our present car 
shortage troubles. 

One of the biggest drawbacks to proper car supply 


at this time is the lack and condition of the motive 
power of the railroads in this region. It is estimated 
that the railroads will have to build at once 20,000 
locomotives in order properly to handle the business. 
If the railroads could move the loads as quickly as 
they did in 1915 we would have had 25 percent better 
car supply. The roads only can improve this situation. 
However, there is one phase of the car shortage where 
the shippers can help, namely; the loading of equip- 
ment. During 1918 the average loading of lumber in 
this country equalled 29.6 tons. In 1919 this figure 
had declined to 27.4 tons. We must see that every car 
leaving our plants is loaded so that not another stick 
can be put into it. 

Therefore, it is estimated that we need 800,000 new 
freight cars, 20,000 new locomotives and 10,000 new 
passenger cars to make up the existing deficiency of 
equipment to replace that which should be retired, and 
to provide for the handling of additional business. 
The number of new locomotives and cars at present 
prices would cost approximately $3,500,000,000, to say 
nothing of what must be spent for increased terminal 
facilities, new main lines, second and third tracks, sid- 
ings, shops, etc. 

And just one thing more: This association should 
take immediate steps to see that the railroads in this 
district are returned to private ig eg with not 
less than 100 percent equipment on their lines. There 
will be a tendency on the part of the big lines, which 
now have excessive equipment on their lines, to hold 
this equipment for use subsequent to March 1. 


Secretary’s and Treasurer’s Reports 


Secretary W. A. Ellinger’s report called atten- 
tion to the fact that last year four members, some 
of them once among the largest producers of north- 
ern pine, had exhausted their timber supplies and 
ceased operation. The concerns referred to are: 
Northern Pine Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Pine Tree 
Manufacturing Co., Little Falls, Minn.; Nichols- 
Chisolm Lumber Co., Frazee, Minn.; St. Croix 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Winton, Minn. The 
present membership is fourteen as against seven- 
teen a year ago. The same members who in 1918 
reported production amounting to 730,796,190 feet 
reported production for 1919 as 540,142,038 feet, 
a decrease of 190,654,152 feet, or 26.1 percent. 
Stocks of northern pine on hand in the associa- 
tion’s producing territory on Jan. 1, 1920, amounted 
to 410,487,100 feet, against 497,989,000 feet on 
Jan. 1, 1919, a decrease of 87,501, 900 feet, of 17.6 
percent. There were only 12,624,900 lath on hand 
Jan. 1, 1920, compared with 65,544,600 on Jan. 
1, 1919. The association’s inspectors during 1919 
made 183 yard inspections, 19 claim inspections 
against members and 74 claim inspections against 
non-members, a total of 276 inspections. 

The financial report submitted by Treasurer R. 
W. Wetmore showed total receipts for last year of 
$25,159.21; total disbursements, $19,930.56; bal- 
ance in treasury, $5,228.65. 


Miscellaneous Business Transacted 


President Chisolm said he had no address to 
make, but commented briefly on the situation dur- 


ing the last year, saying members had enjoyed 
all the business they wanted since last June, on 
rising prices. 

George F. Lindsay reported for the White Pine 
Bureau, saying that its work is being kept up in 
spite of the present condition which seems to show 
little need for pushing lumber sales. A detailed 
report to members will be made in a few days, he 
said. 

The association approved the contract made by 
the directors with Clapp & Macartney for the serv- 
ices of Charles E. Elmquist as attorney. 

A resolution urged by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters was read and adopted. By it 
the association asks its members and all owners 
and managers of industrial plants in its territory 
to take immediate action to safeguard against fire 
the lives and property under their charge thru the 
adoption of adequate fire prevention and fire pro- 
tection measures, such as fire escapes, self-inspec- 
tion systems and safety rules. 

A suggestion from the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association for creating an insurance 
department was referred to the officers and direct- 
ors for later action. The matter of standardiza- 
tion of sizes and grades, also brought up. by the 
National association, was referred to the bureau of 
grades. 

At the suggestion of the National association a 
forestry committee was appointed, consisting of 
Henry Oldenburg, Cloquet, Minn.; A. W. Clapp, 
St. Paul, and R. E. MacLean, Wells, Mich. 

A resolution submitted by the National associa- 
tion on the railroad rate matter was adopted, urg- 
ing that the coming advance be made as small as 
possible consistent with a fair return to the car- 
riers, and that lumber be made to bear only its 
fair share of the burden. 


siection of Officers and Committees 


The recommendations of the nominating com- 
mittee, which consisted of R. E. MacLean, F. J. 
Darke and F. E. Weyerhaeuser were accepted with- 
out dissent, as follows: 


President—R. G. Chisolm, Minneapolis. 

First vice president—A. J. Taylor, Cloquet, Minn. 
Second vice president—R. E. MacLean, Wells, Mich. 
Treasurer—R. W. Wetmore, Minneapolis. 
Secretary—W. A. Ellinger, Minneapolis. 


Directors—L. K. Baker, Odanah, Wis.; E. 
penter, C. E. McGibbon, Minneapolis ; R. M. 
haeuser, Cloquet. 

Bureau of grades—C. E. McGibbon, R. G. Chisolm, 
Minneapolis; R. E. MacLean, Wells, Mich., and J. F. 
Wilson, Cloquet. 

Railroad committee—C. H. Miller, Minneapolis; 
Frank H. Bartlett, Drummond, Wis.; A. J. Taylor, 
Cloquet, Minn., and Donald G. Conn, Minneapolis. 

Legislative committee—L. K. Baker, Odanah, Wis.; 
T. P. Bradley, Duluth; T. S. Whitten, Virginia, Minn. 


L. Car- 
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MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS MEET 


Hear Report on Mill Stocks—Measures Suggested to Help Curb Labor Unrest—Adopt Recommendation to 
Double Minimum Assessment—Wvill Collect Data on Remaining Stumpage 


Detroit, Micu., Jan. 28.—The annual meeting 
of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation held here today was fairly well at- 
tended considering the character of the train 
service, running schedules being somewhat de- 
moralized. The meeting was a rather eventless 
affair, which in this case by no means indicates 
that the association is not an active and success- 
ful one, but rather that the activities of its offi- 
cers and committees are so entirely satisfactory 
to the general membership that there remains 
little or nothing left for them to criticize or to 
suggest. 


Presents Report on Market Conditions 


As usual the main feature of the meeting was 
the report of the market conditions committee, 
which report was read by W. N. Wrape, chair- 
man. This report, however, was not nearly so 
extensive as usual, as the present situation does 
not require detailed description, the condition of 
stock shortage and over-sales having included a 
large part of the stock list. From this report it 
appears that in No. 2 common and better hard- 
woods the entire stock at the mills at the time 
of this report was 90,000,000 feet as compared 
with 142,000,000 feet a year ago. Of this total 
amount 85,000,000 feet is sold, but not shipped, 
as compared with 71,000,000 feet in January, 1919. 
This amount is several times larger than it other- 
wise would be except for the fact that the report 
includes lumber in green and partly seasoned 
condition, as well as that which is actually shipped 
in dry; and of the 90,000,000 feet of mill stock 
probably only a small proportion is actually ready 
for shipment. 


All Stocks Show a Marked Decrease 


The unsold items of No. 2 common and better 
include 219,000 feet of ash; 2,000,000 feet of 
basswood; 1,565,000 feet of beech; 1,054,000 feet 
of birch; 237,000 feet of rock elm; 571,000 feet of 
soft elm and minus 360,000 feet of maple, which, 
of course, means that the maple list is oversold. 
These oversold items in maple inelude thick- 
nesses from 1% to 4 inch maple in No. 3 common 
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and better; 2% inch soft elm and 4 inch soft elm, 
No. 2 common and better are also oversold. All 
items show a marked decrease in stocks on hand 
except basswood. 

Much the same condition exists in hemlock, in 
which wood the total amount unsold at the pres- 
ent time is 32,000,000 feet, as compared with 
54,000,000 feet a year ago. One large wholesaler 
recently advanced his price of merchantable from 
$54 to $56 and is asking $44 for No. 3 on a De- 
troit freight rate. Lath are practically off the 
market, the report showing only 627,000 on hand 
at this time. 

Regarding the general conditions the report 
stated that economic authorities see no prospect 
of lower prices until available supply has more 
nearly equaled demand, and demand is still in- 
creasing. 

Mr. Wrape stated that the report was accom- 
panied by an analysis of actual sales, which re- 








port would be mailed to members within a few 
days. 
Briefly Discuss Ruling Prices 


There was no discussion of existing prices in 
any detail, altho on this subject the Chair in- 
vited the members to ask questions regarding the 
ruling price of any items concerning which they 
would like to have morg information. This 
brought out an inquiry as to the present price 
upon maple flooring, to which Chairman Saunders 
replied that there was no such thing as a ruling 
market price on this item. It ranged all the 
way from $110 to $150, while factory flooring 
ranges from $90 to $110; 3-inch maple hearts are 
bringing $40 to $42. The Chair further stated 
that inquiries are coming in for flooring of either 
maple, birch or beech in carload lots and the 
chief anxiety is as to getting anything that will 
lay a floor, and not over what price is obtainable 
upon it. 

Members Asked to Report on Stumpage 

Special attention was then directed to the in- 
quiry blank which is being sent out from the 
secretary’s office asking for information about 
the amount of standing stumpage in Michigan. 
The Chair requested that the amount be given by 
totals, even if it were impossible to give the 
classification by species of wood. 


Tells of Conditions in the South 


W. A. Brownlee, of Detroit, Mich., was asked 
to say something regarding conditions in the 
South. He had just returned from a trip to their 
Alabama sawmill, He stated that labor condi- 
tions, high water and floods had made a great 
deal of trouble for southern operators. He men- 
tioned the case of a Detroit retailer who said to 
him a couple of years ago with awe in his tones, 
**T believe that No. 2 and shiplap are going as 
high as $25 a thousand.’’ They are quoted at 
the present time at about $61. Car supply had 
also been short, altho this condition is now easing 
up a little. 


Labor Situation Gets Close Attention 


The labor situation was next taken up and was 
given more extended consideration than any one 
other subject at the meeting. Labor agitators 
are busy in Michigan and especially in the Upper 
Peninsula, altho some distribution of literature 
is also being made in certain points in the Lower 
Peninsula, These circulars appear to be avail- 
able in a number of different languages and 
reach foreign workers whom the employer is not 
able effectively to reach, because the men are 
not familiar with the American language. The 
chief demand at the present time is for the 8- 
hour day, or rather for an 8-hour day wage basis, 
and for the recognition of the union, which in 
this case is the same union which caused most 
of the trouble on the Pacific coast until the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen spiked its guns. 

Discussion of this subject was very frank and 
the general expression seemed to be in favor of 
fair and liberal treatment of employees, and of 
giving them a fair proportion of the price in- 
crease on lumber. 


Better Social Life Would Help Cure Unrest 


Incidentally a valuable suggestion came from 
the Chair in this connection. He stated that the 
problem was not entirely one of wages, but large- 
ly one of social environment. He knew of some 
instances where men after laboring all day would 
make up considerable parties for the purpose of 
walking four or five miles to town in order to 
attend a picture show. In his opinion there 
should be a concerted organized effort among em- 
ployers to bring the picture show to the men. 
The camp dining room by the inexpensive pro- 
vision of a screen and suitable seating facilities 
could be used for this purpose and by proper 
cooperation a camp picture circuit could be ar- 
ranged which could be entirely practicable. 


Warns of Agitation for Compulsory Forestry 


Albert Cone, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, briefly directed attention to the present 
agitation for compulsory forestry and called at- 
tention to a bill already introduced in the Mis- 
sissippi legislature prohibiting the cutting of 
southern pine trees below 12 inches in diameter. 
He stated that hasty legislation of this sort 
might be looked for in other States and that the 
lumbermen should be preparing to meet such a 
movement. The Chair took occasion to point out 





the serious effect which anything of that sort 
would have upon Michigan hardwood operations, 
and particularly upon the by-products industries. 
Adjournment of the business session was fol- 
lowed by luncheon served to all present as an 
association affair. 
Vote to Increase Minimum Assessment 


The association voted to continue the assess- 
ment of 6 cents a thousand feet, which was voted 
last year, with a minimum of $200 for any one 
manufacturer. The minimum has in past years 
been $100, and the only difference of opinion 
which developed during the meeting came over 
the proposition to increase this to $200 upon the 
recommendation of the board of directors. One 
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of the members present stated that his company 
had paid the minimum contribution during the 
last year inasmuch as it was not manufacturing, 
altho this condition would not be true during 
1920. He, however, stated it to be his belief 
that the minimum should not be less than $250. 
His suggestion, however, was not pressed, the 
meeting endorsing the suggestion of the board of 
directors to make it $200. 

The treasurer’s report showed both the gen- 
eral fund and the fire protection fund on a stable 
financial basis. 


The Report of the Secretary 
The secretary’s report follows: 


Never in the history of the lumber industry have 
we faced conditions similar to those of today. Car 
shortage and temporary embargoes on shipments have 
restricted the movement of our products, from Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin particularly. Heavy rains in the 
redwood and southern pine districts have interfered 
greatly with logging operations. Scarcity of labor in 
the South has hindered deliveries from that territory. 
Reports show heavy gains over a year ago in com- 
parative building figures in northwestern cities and 
this will apply to almost the entire country. 

Babson’s composite map of the purchasing power of 
districts and cities shows that the Illinois district— 
which embraces Iowa, southern Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan, northern Illinois and Indiana—indicates a net 
gain of 28 percent over 1919. 


Labor Inefficlency 


Less work, more pay seems to be the rule rather than 
the exception with our labor today. General statistics 
on this subject are not available, but, judging from 
information received from many sources, labor efficiency 
has decreased at least 30 percent. For example, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad reports that, entirely apart 
from wages, it now takes 127 men to do the work of 
100 men in prewar days, and I take it that you have 
all experienced similar results. 

Stocks 

Our comparative stock report of today is as com- 
plete as it is possible to make it. There are ten less 
members reporting this year than last year. Of these 
two are cut out and four were not manufacturing in 
1919. These ten companies reported a year ago: 





STOCK STOCK SOLD BUT UNSOLD 
ON HAND NOT SHIPPED STOCK 
Feet Feet Feet 
Hardwoods ... 21,212,000 6,119,000 15,093,000 
Hemlock ..... 10,997,000 4,876,000 6,121,000 
Totals ..... 32,209,000 10,995,000 21,214,000 


—so that these figures should be taken into account 
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when drawing comparisons with 1919. You should 
also take into consideration that about 16,000,000 
feet of hardwoods has been sold ahead of the saw, a 
large part of which does not appear in the stock 
report. 

We desire to,call your attention to the reliability 
of the stock figures given you from time to time. One 
year ago 42 members estimated they would cut 265,- 
849,000 feet of hardwoods—41 members in 1920 re- 
ported an actual cut of 261,517,000 feet, a difference 
of only 4,332,000 feet ; 40 members estimated their cut 
of hemlock as 110,576,000 feet—and 41 members ac- 
tually produced 111,323,000 feet, a difference of 547,- 
000 feet. You will also note the very low unsold 
stocks of both hardwoods and hemlock, the lowest net 
stocks in the history of the association. 


Finances 
Our treasurer’s reports for Jan. 15, 1920, show a 
balance on hand of $2,162.42 in the general fund and 
$1,547.55 in the forest fire fund. 
Assessment 
It will be necessary at this meeting to provide funds 
for carrying on the work of the association for this 
year to levy an assessment on hardwoods and hem- 
lock shipped for the year of 1919, and this matter 
will be placed before you today by our president. 
Cummins Bill 
This association has gone on record as supporting 
the Cummins bill, which would regulate the railroads 
after their return to the owners and contains an anti- 
strike clause which would protect the general business 
of the country. 





Amount of Standing Timber in Michigan 
The secretary’s office is sending out blanks to the 
manufacturers ef Michigan to obtain as near as possi- 
ble the amount of standing timber in Michigan. This 
information can be easily gotten from your lumber 
questionnaire report and will be valuable to every 
stumpage owner in Michigan. 


Death of A. W. Newark 

We regret to advise our membership of the death of 
Alfred W. Newark, secretary, treasurer and manager 
of the Cadillac Handle Co., Cadillac, Mich., which oc- 
curred Jan. 11, 1920. Mr. Newark was one of the 
Pioneer members of this association, was an active 
committee member and always interested in the asso- 
ciation work. We suggest that suitable resolutions be 
passed at this meeting and sent to his family. 





NORTHERN HEMLOCK AND HARDWOOD ANNUAL 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MILWAUKEE, WISs., Jan. 29.—The morning ses- 
sion of the annual meeting of the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association at 
the Hotel Pfister today was given over to a con- 
ference on industrial compensation between mem- 
bers and F,. M. Wilcox, a member of the State in- 
dustrial commission and workmen’s compensation 
insurance board. It was the opinion of most lum- 
ber manufacturers that in view of the increased 
wages paid their employees and increased cost of 
board for woodsmen that the present rate charged 
by the mutual insurance companies is too burden- 
some. Under the direction of Mr. Wilcox, a ques- 
tionnaire will be prepared and distributed among 
manufacturers in an endeavor to get information 
on which to base a new rate. An early adjourn- 
ment was taken in order that White Cedar Shingle 
Manufacturers’ Association might hold a session. 


Shingle Men Increase Dues; Elect Officers 

After a thoro discussion of the shingle situation 
a vote was taken to increase the assessment from 
2 to 5 cents a thousand shingles in order that a 
more extensive advertising campaign for the ‘‘ Half 
Century’’ brand of shingles, which are made by 
members of the association, may be undertaken. 
It was left to the executive committee to decide 
how soon the association would adopt the ‘‘square’’ 
basis for packing shingles. The membership of 
the committee was increased from five to six. The 
following officers of the shingle association were 
elected: 

President—E. A. Hamar, Chassell, Mich., reélected. 

First vice president—W. A. Holt, Oconto, Wis., re- 
elected. 

Second vice president—John E. Kelley, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., reélected. 

Treasurer—George E. Foster, Mellen, Wis. 

Directors—W. B. Thomas, Manistique, Mich.; M. J. 
Quinlan, Soperton, Wis.; W. B. Earle, Hermansville, 
Mich.; Murdock MacLeod, Chicago; C. A. Goodman, 





M. P. McCULLOUGH, SCHOFIELD, WIS. : 
Vice President Who Presided 


Marinette, Wis.; Ben J. Finch, Duluth, Minn., and 
F. M. Clark, Ashland, Wis. 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
MILWAUKEE, WIs., Jan. 29.—On account of 
Secretary O. T. Swan being detained at his Osh- 
kosh home because of illness, the chief features of 
the annual meeting of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association were post- 
poned until tomorrow. Secretary Swan sent word 
that he might be able to come to Milwaukee Friday. 
In the absence of George N. Harder, president of 


the association, who is ill in New York, Vice Presi- 
dent M. P. McCullough presided. A message was 
read from President Harder expressing regret that 
he was not able to attend and saying he would not 
be able to leave the hospital for ten days. 

F. M. Ducker, traffic manager of the association, 
is also ill with pneumonia in a hospital in Oshkosh 
and his condition is reported as serious. 


Has Faith That Prosperity Will Continue 


The chief talk this afternoon was given by Dr. 
Stanley L. Krebs, of Philadelphia, Pa., on ‘‘ Three 
Constructive Rules of Thinking for the Period We 
Are Facing.’’ He had considerable to say about 
the part that psychology will have to do in the 
reconstruction period, making the statement that 
it would take at least three years for the country 
to get back to a normal basis. He said that no one 
during this period should whisper blue, talk blue or 
think blue, that there was not going to be any in- 
dustrial panic, because the Federal Reserve Act 
would prevent it, that panics anyway were only a 
condition of the mind of the people and that anyene 
guilty of spreading the thought that business wasn’t 
going to continue prosperous was doing his country 
an injury. 

Inspections and Grades; Resolutions Committee 


M. J. Fox, of Iron Mountain, Mich., gave a short 
report for the bureau of grades, and the report of 
Chief Inspector McDonald was read. This report 
brought out the fact that everywhere there is a 
shortage of inspectors for lumber and it was de- 
clared by Mr. Fox in discussions that associations 
in the lumber industry should encourage young 
men to take up the vocation of lumber inspection. 
Vice President McCullough appointed as members 
of the resolution committee A. L. Osborn, J. J. 
Lingle and W. B. Earle. Tonight the association 
is holding its annual banquet at the Hotel Pfister 
and an extensive program is on the cards for to- 
morrow. 





CLEVELAND LUMBER DEALERS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 28.—Remarkable show- 
ing of lumber in construction during 1919 and its 
possibilities for greater use during the building 
period of 1920; review of building codes and the 
need for careful drafting of measures to be incor- 
porated into them; and resolutions deploring the 
Plumb plan and urging that railroads be returned 
to private ownership on March 1, were outstanding 
features of the annual meeting of the Cleveland 
Board of Lumber Dealers, held at the board rooms 
in The Flats Jan. 27. 

New directors were elected and these will meet 
later to appoint officers, They include Guy Gray, 
Gray Lumber Co.; George T. Barner, Barner-Meade 
Lumber Co.; C. H. Prescott, Saginaw Bay Co.; 
George W. Meyers, George W. Meyers Lumber 
Co.; L., H. Flandermeyer, Prasse Lumber Co.; and 
George S. Gynn, Wilson Avenue Lumber Co. 

An important revelation on the lien law in Ohio 
was made by Secretary J. V. O’Brien. During the 
few days prior to the meeting reports were received 
at lumber headquarters here that radical amend- 
ments to the lien law has been framed and that 
they had been rushed thru the legislature into the 
senate, and had come up for second reading before 
the lumber interests of Ohio were aware that their 
position was endangered. The Cleveland board 
immediately wired senators and the lumber inter- 
ests’ attorneys at Columbus, with the result that 
the amendments were referred to a committee, 
where they at present are held up. It is the belief 
of leaders in the movement to preserve the lien 
law as it is that the situation will rest as it is, 
Mr. O’Brien explained, but should the measure get 
out of committee the lumbermen will have a chance 
to get to Columbus and argue against it. 

Cleveland lumber interests, as those thruout 
Ohio, are indignant that they were not apprised of 





this move, as it is of most vital significance to the 
industry thruout the state. In a word, the bill 
pending means, if it is carried thru, that contrac- 
tors would not be subject to lien. This would 
mean that lumber dealers would have no protection 
unless they immediately serve notice upon the own- 
ers, and in so doing they would tend to incur 
enmity of many contractors. The State associa- 
tion will receive the strongest support from the 
Cleveland district lumber interests if further 
progress toward putting the bill thru is made. 


Review of Activities of the Year 


Review of the year’s activities in many directions 
by the local lumber industry -was submitted by 
Secretary O’Brien. This report showed that the 
most abnormal conditions have had to be con- 
tended with by the trade in general, notably be- 
cause of the persistent clamor of building markets 
for materials. It reviewed conferences on the 
speculative phases of the market and the submis- 
sion of the findings locally for consideration by 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

The report points out that the high August prices 
now seem ridiculously low, yet the advances in lum- 
ber, at least as far as the Cleveland building mate- 
rials market is concerned, have not equalled those 
in other builders’ supplies. After a careful gather- 
ing of the data that will tend in any way to show 
the immediate future, it is the opinion that 1920 
will not see any deflation in prices on lumber. On 
the other hand there is everything to indicate that 
1920 will be as prosperous for the retail lumber 
faction as was 1919. Likewise it is believed that 
lumber’s chances for greater outlet than other 
building materials will be duplicated if not ex- 
ceeded. 

Sales figures for the lumber industry of the 


HOLD ANNUAL 


Cleveland district during 1919 are equally signifi- 
cant. In material 235,000,000 feet of lumber was 
taken, at an average cost of $65.45 a thousand. 
What percentage the cost of doing this business 
was will be shown in the survey being taken for 
the entire year, and which is expected to be ready 
by the end of February. 


National Expert Talks 


R. 8. Whiting, of the architectural and building 
code division of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, here to go over the Cleveland 
building code in the interest of local retailers, was 
the guest of honor at the meeting. Mr. Whiting 
outlined the activities of the different divisions of 
the National organization, which include legisla- 
tive, economic, traffic and trade extension activi- 
ties, and then went into considerable detail regard- 
ing the formation of building codes. 

The Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers showed 
its attitude toward the Plumb plan by its decision 
to draw resolutions and dispatch them to Senators 
Harding, Pomerene and Simmons at Washington, 
relative to the proposed railroad bill. In this 
move the board goes on record as opposing the 
Plumb plan, and in favor of complete turning over 
of the railroads to private ownership on March 1. 

During the meeting a poem, by F. P. Potter, 
Potter, Teare & Co. was read. It was a pleasing 
take-off on different members of the organization, 
and created much mirth. 





A RECENT bulletin issued by the fire marshal of 
Minnesota says that the charred ruins represent- 
ing one year’s fires in the United States would line 
both sides of a highway 1,000 miles long, notwith- 
standing 80 percent of this tremendous loss is 
preventable. 
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Feb. 2—Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Sapo. 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. Ann 

feb. 3-4—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ pn 

Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 3-4—Michigan Association of the Traveling Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Hotel Statler, Detroit, 
Mich. Annual, 

Feb. 3-4—Western Pine Maneipeterers Association, 
Hotel Davenport, Spokane, Wash. Annual. 

Feb. 3-5—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply geal 
Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Ann 

Feb. 4—Central Association of the Traveling Sanam & 
Sash . Door Salesmen, Hotel La Salle, Chicago. 
Annua 


Feb. 4—Box Bureau, Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, Hotel Davenport, Spokane, Wash. 
Feb. 4-5—Northwest Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ 


Association, Maryville, Mo. Annual. 

Feb. 4-5—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association. 
teau Frontenac, Quebec, P. Q. nnual. 
Feb. 4-5—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s As- 

sociation, Ottumwa, Iowa. Annual. 

Feb. 5—North Carolina Pine Association, Fairfax Hotel, 
Norfolk, Va. Monthly. 

5-6—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Bluefield, W. Va. Annual. 
Feb. 5-6—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Minot, N. D. Annual 

5-7—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Royal Poinciana Hotel, Palm 
Beach, Fla. Quarterly. 

Feb. 10-12—American Wood Preservers’ 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual 
Feb. 11-138—Pittsburgh Lumber Salesmen’s Association, 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual. 
Feb. 11-18—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel. Pittsburgh, 

Pa. Annual. 

12—American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 

tion, Monteleone Hotel, New Orleans, La. Open 

Competition Meeting, Southwestern and Jackson 

territories, 

Feb. 12—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, 
Monteleone Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

Feb. 12-13—National Association of Railroad Tie Pro- 
ducers, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual. 

Feb. 17—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Arso- 
ciation, Milwaukee Athletic Club, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Cha- 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Association, 


Feb. 


Annual, 
Feb. 17-18—Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ ~ ed 
tion, Chisca Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Annua 


Feb. 17-19—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s as 

tion, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 18—Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door Travel- 
ing Salesmen’s Association, Hotel Pfister, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 18-19—Associated General Contractors of America, 

icago. Annual. 

Feb. 18-19—Central & Nertheastern Iowa Lumber As- 
sociation. Savery Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Feb. 19-21—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Owynee Hotel, Boise, Idaho. Annual. 

Feb. 21—Massachusetts Lumber Dealers’ Aeeetiiion, 
Bancroft Hotel, Worcester, Mass. Annual. 

Feb. 24-25—Ontario gee | er Dealers Associa- 
tion, Hamilton, Ont. Ann 

24-26—Southern Pine “Agwoctation, 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. An 
25-26—Southwestern Iowa ae Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 
25-26—Wholesale Sash & Door Association, Con- 
gress Annex, Chicago. Annual. 

March 1-13—Mississippi Valley Exposition, 

Mo. Annual 

March 11—Northwest Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation, Wahkonsa Hotel, Ft. Dodge, Iowa. Annual. 

March 24-25—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C, 
Annual. 

March 24-25—National Federation of Construction In- 
dustries, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual. 

March 25-26—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Cape Girardeau, Mo. Annual. 

April 18-15—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Antonio, Tex. Annual. 

June 17-18—National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


Feb. Grunewald 
Feb. 
Feb. 


St. Louis, 


San 





SASH AND DOOR ANNUAL DATES SET 

Secretary N. L. Godfrey, of the Wholesale Sash 
& Door Association, announces that the annual 
meeting of the association will be held at the Con- 
gress Annex, Chicago, on Feb. 25 and 26. Plans 
for the program, which will embrace the usual 
business sessions and a banquet, have not been fully 
matured but will be announced in the near future. 





AMERICAN WOOD PRESERVERS’ PLANS 


Ba.timoreE, Mp., Jan. 26.—The program for the 
sixteenth annual convention of the American Wood 
Preservers’ Association to be held in Chicago at 
the Hotel Sherman on Feb. 10, 11 and 12 has been 
issued and is replete with a number of talks and 
reports that will be of great interest to lumber- 
men. The regular order of business will begin 
with the Tuesday morning session at which com- 
mittees and officers will report, followed Tuesday 
afternoon by reports of special committees and 
discussions of ‘‘What Light Creosote Oils Have 
Done in Wood Preservation’’ by Ernest Bateman; 
**Perforation of Douglas Fir’’ by E. M. Blake, 
production engineer for Charles R. McCormick & 
€o.; ‘‘The Penetration of Creosote in Various 
Sizes of Sawed Lumber and Round Piling’’ by 
Ralph H. Rawson. Wednesday morning the spe- 
cial committee on the service records will report 
followed by special talks and discussions on cross 
ties. The Wednesday afternoon session will be a 


continuation of the morning program and talks 
will be made upon the deterioration of cross ties 
and what methods and means can be utilized to 
overcome this. Special committees on purchase 
and preservation of treatable timber, wood block 
flooring and paving, and service records—flooring 
and paving, will report on Thursday morning. 
The Thursday afternoon session will be given up 
to reports of the several committees and to the 
election and installation of the new officers. 





WEST VIRGINIA DEALERS’ PROGRAM 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA., Jan. 27.—The program for 
the annual convention of the West Virginia Lumber 
& Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association to be held 
here Feb. 5 and 6 has been prepared, as follows: 

Feb. 5 

9:00 a. m.—Registration. Get acquainted. 

9:30 a. m.—Meeting of board of directors. 

10:30 a. m.—Invocation, Rev. J. W. Hobson. Ad- 
dress of welcome, Rev. T. S. Hamilton.—Response, G. 
M. Mossman, Huntington, W. Va. Appointment of 
committee on committees. 

12:30 m.—Lunch. Executive session. 

2:00 p. m.—President’s address, G. J. Dickerson, 
Huntington, Secretary’s report, H. Eschenbrenner, jr., 
Clarksburg, W. Va. Round-table discussion, ‘Trade Dis 


count.” Resolution National Builders’ Supply Associ- 
ation. “Costs Now Compared with Pre-War Costs.” 
“Car Shortage—Its Effect on Building Materials.” 


a matters. Report committee on committees. 

4:30 p. m.—Program of Southern Pine Association. 
6:30 p. m., dinner. 7:45 p. m., address, Douglas 
Malloch, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Colonial Theater. 9 :00 p. m., lively musical comedy, 
Colonial Theater. 

Feb. 6 


10:00 a. m.—Southern Pine Association program. 
11:00 a. m., “The 1920 Lumber Market,” by James H. 
Heyl. 11: 30 a. m., reports committees. Election offi- 
cers. Unfinished business. 2:30 p. m., address by Gov. 
John J. Cornwell, Colonial Theater. 5:00 p. m., meet- 
ing newly elected directors. 6:00 Dp. m., banquet. 
Speakers: Gov. Cornwell, Stanley L. Krebs, Joe 
Mitchell Chapple, Arthur Black, Douglas Malloch, W. 
E. Minter. Toastmaster, John Kee, Bluefield, W. Va. 





CALL FOR HARDWOOD WHOLESALERS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 27.—Official notice 
has been sent out from its office here of the annual 
convention of the Northern Wholesale Hardwood 
Lumber Association to be held at the Milwaukee 
Athletic Club, Milwaukee, Wis., on Feb. 17. In- 
asmuch as the annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
retailers will be held at the same time the whole- 
salers are advised to make their hotel reservations 
as far in advance as possible. 





— 


WESTERN RETAILERS’ PROGRAM 


SPoKANE, WASH., Jan. 24.—A. L. Porter, secre- 
tary of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, has announced the following program for the 
seventeenth annual meeting to be held at Boise, 
Idaho, Feb. 19, 20 and 21. This meeting will be 
of unusual interest because of the fact that no 
convention was held last year on account of the 
influenza. An exceptionally good program has 
been prepared which should insure a large attend- 
ance. 

On Thursday morning will be heard the reports 
of the officers and the various committees, followed 
by addresses by Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, on ‘‘The Hand That 
Rocks the Cradle’’ and by William J. Hindley, 
former mayor of Spokane, on ‘‘And Then, What??? 
The afternoon session will be given over to ad- 
dresses by Stanley L. Krebs, of New York, on the 
five fundamental steps in direct lumber salesman- 
ship; on ‘‘Spark Plugs, Live Wires and Self 
Starters’’ by F. H. Beckmann, of Spokane; and 
on ‘‘The Reasons Why Retail Lumbermen Should 
Be Interested in Diversified Farming’’ by C. L. 
(Farmer) Smith, agriculturist of the Oregon- 
Washington Railway & Navigation Co.; followed 
in the evening by a dinner dance. 

At the Friday morning session L. F. Ross, of 
Kansas City, Mo., will talk on ‘‘Turning Defects 
into Dollars;’’ H. R. Isherwood, of St. Louis, Mo., 
will tell of the results of ‘‘ Pulling Old Tacks and 
Putting in New Ones;’’ and Ralph S. Hinman, of 
Chicago, retail service representative of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, will 
tell of the work of his department. Douglas Mal- 
loch will address the convention again at the after- 
noon session on ‘‘Some Sinners I Have Met’’ 
followed by Robert Anderson, of Logan, Utah, on 
‘*Creating Business by Being Equipped and Going 
After It;’’? and by Dr. Krebs on ‘‘How to Meet 
Cut Prices Without Loss.’’ There will also be 
a theater party for the women at the convention 
and a concatenation at which a goodly number will 
be initiated into the mysteries of Hoo-Hoo. 

On Saturday morning J. S. Williams, of Seattle, 
Wash., secretary of the shingle branch of the West 





Coast Lumbermen’s Association, will open the ses- 
sion with an address on ‘‘ The Red Cedar Shingle— 
the Roof of Ages.’’ Dr. Krebs will again address 
the convention, following which the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Society will go into session. On Saturday 
afternoon George M. Cornwall, of Portland, Ore., 
and David M. Botsford, of Portland, will address 
the convention on the national advertising cam- 
paign for the red cedar shingle and post. Follow- 
ing this Mr. Cornwall will preside over an informal 
session at which problems of interest to both re- 
tailer and manufacturer will be discussed. The 
reports of the committees will then be heard fol- 
lowed by a meeting of the board of directors im- 
mediately after adjournment of the convention. 
On Saturday evening there will be special water 
contests at the Boise Natatorium, and also dancing, 
vaudeville and boxing. The ladies are invited to 
all sessions of the convention; special entertain- 
ment will also be provided for them during their 
visit. The headquarters of the convention will be 
at the Owynee Hotel. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE MONTHLY 

NorFro.k, VA., Jan. 26.—Secretary Vaughan 
Camp of the North Carolina Pine Association has 
issued a call for the next monthly meeting of that 
association to be held in Norfolk, Va., at the 
Fairfax Hotel, on Thursday, Feb. 5. As there 
will be many matters of importance to the industry 
to be taken up and discussed, a good attendance 
is expected at that time. 





PLAN FOR ONTARIO RETAIL ANNUAL 


TORONTO, ONT., Jan. 26.—The retail lumber deal- 
ers of Hamilton, ’Ont., are making elaborate prepa- 
rations for the annual meeting of the Ontario Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, which is to take 
place at Hamilton Feb. 24 and 25. Ata meeting 
held in the Commercial Club, Hamilton, Jan. 20, it 
was decided that the Hamilton trade would be the 
hosts of the visitors at a banquet to be held in 
the Royal Connaught Hotel Feb. 25, and that the 
members of the Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation should be invited to the banquet as the 
guests of the Hamilton trade. This is by way of 
requital for the fine banquet which the wholesalers 
gave the retailers at their annual meeting in 
Toronto a year ago. 





OPEN COMPETITION MEETINGS 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 26.—Following are the 
dates for the Open Competition Plan meetings of 
the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion for February, as announced today by F. R. 
Gadd, manager of statistics: 

Cincinnati, Hotel Sinton, Tuesday, Feb. 10. 

New Orleans, St. Charles Hotel, Thursday, Feb. 12. 

Memphis, Hotel Gayoso, Friday, Feb. 13. 

Little Rock, Hotel Marion, Thursday, Feb. 19. 

The meeting at New Orleans is the joint one for 
the Jackson (Miss.) and Southwestern territories. 





CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRIES TO MEET 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 26.—The National 
Federation of Construction Industries will hold its 
first annual meeting on March 24 and 25, at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. The preliminary an- 
nouncement sent out by Executive Secretary John 
C. Frazee from the offices of the federation, Drexel 
Building, this city, extends an invitation to be 
present to all national, regional and local asso- 
ciations, and to all producers, manufacturers and 
distributers of construction materials, machinery 
and supplies, as well as to contractors, architects, 
engineers and representatives of financial interests 
concerned with construction. Among the important 
subjects which will be discussed by capable speak- 
ers are: Freight traffic, standardization in the 
construction industry, financial relations, foreign 
trade, jurisdictional awards, housing and Ameri- 
canization. 





ILLINOIS RETAILERS’ ANNUAL 

A big attendance of the Illinois retailers is ex- 
pected next week in Chicago at the thirteenth an- 
nual convention of the Illinois Lumber & Build- 
ers’ Supply Dealers’ Association, which will be 
held at the Hotel Sherman Feb. 3, 4 and 5. The 
first session will be held on Tuesday afternoon, 
when the program will consist of an address on 
‘*Problems of Readjustment,’’ by H. H. Merrick, 
former president of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce and president of the Great Lakes Trust 
Co.; an address by President E. M. Stotlar, of 
Marion; ; the report of Treasurer Joseph W. Pad- 
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dock, of Pana; advertising report, by N. E. Hol- 
den, of Danville; and the report of Secretary 
George Wilson Jones, of Chicago. The committees 
will be appointed and then there will follow a 
general discussion by members. 

On Wednesday afternoon Dr. Wilson Compton, 
secretary-manager of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, will speak on ‘‘The Manu- 
facturer Plus the Retailer.’’ The committee on 
nominations will present its report and there will 
then be a general discussion by members of sub- 
jects arranged by the committees on association 
activities. On Thursday afternoon W. F. Stevens 
will speak on ‘‘The Association in 1920,’’ and then 
reports of the auditing and resolutions committee 
and unfinished will close the annual. 

At the call of some of the members there will be 
a special meeting on Tuesday morning, Feb. 3, 
at 10 a. m. to take up some important matters. 

On the morning of Feb. 4 there will be a meeting 
under the auspices of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, to which the retailers are especially invited. 
It is expected that L. R. Putman, of New Orleans, 
La., advertising manager of the association, will 
preside, and talks will be made by Rolf Thelen, of 
the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis.; 
by Mrs. W. H. Jobe, of Detroit, Mich., on 
‘¢Woman’s Place in the Lumber Industry;’’ and 
by Karl P. Aschbacher, of the Swan Creek Lumber 
& Supply Co., Toledo, Ohio, one of the best known 
retailers of the Buckeye State. On the afternoon 
of Feb. 3 there will be a special meeting of mem- 
bers of District 7 of the Southern Pine Salesmen’s 
Service Association. 





NATIONAL HARDWOOD ANNUAL 

The board of directors of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association on last Thursday, Jan. 
22, decided that the 1920 annual shall be held in 
Chicago on Thursday and Friday, June 17 and 
18, at the Congress Hotel. It will be the twenty- 
third annual and undoubtedly there will be a larger 
attendance than in any previous year, as the asso- 
— has been making rapid growth in member- 
ship. 





SALESMEN PLAN FOR RETAIL MEET 

An important meeting of District 7 of the South- 
ern Pine Salesmen’s Service Association is called 
for Tuesday afternoon, Feb. 3, at 2:30 p. m., at 
the Sherman Hotel, Chicago. The secretary ex- 
pects to put before the members at this meeting 
a definite program of the work to be done by Dis- 
trict 7 for 1920, and to lay before them the part 
of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association convention program that has been as- 
signed to each one. 

R. C. Biddle, secretary of District 7, announces 
that the Southern Pine Association has taken over 
the Feb. 4 morning session of the retail convention 
and assigned to this district a round table discus- 
sion with the retail dealers of various problems that 
are before the dealers and salesmen, and says that 
the salesmen feel that they must positively make 
good with an intelligent and interesting program. 
Mr. Putman addressed a letter to the salesmen 
Dec. 27 telling them what the association expected 
of them at these conventions and as their friends 
the retail dealers, the Southern Pine Association 
and the firms they work for—all expect them to 
make good every man in this territory is asked to 
make an effort to be on hand at the meeting and to 
bring along some live ideas. 

For the meeting Feb. 4 the secretary wants ideas 
from all the members covering items of interest in 
their selling experience—the southern pine trade 
extension work—observations on the selling plans 
of retail dealers, and any general point of con- 
tact between themselves and their trade that will 
enable the Southern Pine Salesmen’s Service Asso- 
ciation to formulate a live, intelligent and inter- 
esting discussion. 

TEXAN DEMAND EXCEEDS RESOURCES 

AusTIN, TEx., Jan. 26.—If the unprecedented 
campaign of drilling oil wells in Texas keeps up 
much longer the timber suitable for derrick mate- 
rial will be exhausted, according to an announce- 
ment recently made by the Texas Forestry Asso- 
ciation. It makes the startling statement that 
there is not enough standing pine timber in Texas 
to furnish the lumber required to build derricks 
for drilling the remaining unexplored oil land in 
Texas. 

The association says that recent reliable data 
from the north Texas oil fields indicate that there 
are one million acres of proved land, and that 
one million derricks will eventually be built to de- 
velop those fields. At a conservative estimate 28,- 
000 feet of lumber will be required for each der- 
rick, or a total of 28,000,000,000 feet. The remain- 
ing virgin pine timber iand in Texas is less than 
2,500,000 acres, and it will yield less than 10,000 
feet per acre. At this yield it would produce '95,- 





000,000,000 feet, or 3,000,000,000 feet short of the 
amount required. 

In other words, Texas does not have sufficient 
pine timber left to supply the north Texas oil fields 
with lumber, let alone the rest of its citizens who 
will probably want to keep right on building 
houses, barns, stores, and other buildings and im- 
provements. 





RED CEDAR ELECTION IN FEBRUARY 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 24.—The Western Red 
Cedar Association, of which Robert G. Jones, of 
the Lost Creek Cedar Co., Ione, Wash., is presi- 
dent, will hold its annual election of officers in 
February, but the date and place of meeting have 
not yet been decided upon. Altho the meeting 
generally is held in Spokane there is some talk of 
the members gathering this year in Minneapolis 


or Chicago. The matter is to be decided in the 
near future. G. A. Clark, of the Western Lumber 
& Pole Co., of Spokane, is acting secretary in 


place of J. E. Seaman, who resigned the first of 
the year to take up a new work with the Metro- 
politan Cedar Co. 


CANADIAN MOUNTAIN MILLMEN MEET 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

CaueGary, ALTA., Jan. 28.—That advancing costs 
of labor and of commodities necessary in the lum- 
ber industry, continued demand and the imposition 
of additional taxes and royalties by the British 
Columbia Government give no indication of any 
immediate reduction in lumber prices, was brought 
out at the annual meeting of the Mountain Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association in the Pallister Hotel, 
Jan. 26. 

A strong defence was offered to charges of pro- 
fiteering, one of the mill managers declaring that 
for the fiscal year ending Oct. 10 last his plant 
had actually operated at a loss of $1 a thousand 
for lumber bringing a return of $26 loaded on the 
cars. 

E. L. Staples, Wycliffe, B. C., was elected presi- 
dent to succeed H. H. Ross, retiring, and A. K. 
Leitz, Jaffray, B. C., was reélected vice president. 
J. S. Deschamps, Rossland, B. C.; H. C. Meeker, 
Merritt, B. C.; H. H. Ross, Waldo, B. C.; and 
H. D. Cornell, Golden, B. C., were chosen as the 
four other members of the executive committee. 


~ 


BRITISH COLUMBIANS ELECT 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Jan. 24.—At the recent an- 
nual meeting of the British Columbia Lumber & 
Shingle Manufacturers’ Association the follow- 
ing officers were elected: 


President—E. C. Knight, Vancouver Lumber Co. 

Vice president—J. D. McCormack, Canadian Western 
Lumber Co., New Westminster. 

Vice president—F. R. Pendleton, Straits Lumber Co., 
Vancouver. 

Directors—G. R. 
Vancouver; L. 
Westminster ; 








Hackett, Robertson & Hackett, 
A. Lewis, Bruenette Lumber Co., New 
P. D. Roe, Eburne Saw Mills, Marpole; 
Flavelle, Thurston-Flavelle Lumber Co., Port 
Moody; A. J. Hendry, B. C. Mills Timber & Trading 
Co., Vancouver; E. J. Palmer, Victoria Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., Chemainus. 
Secretary-treasurer—R. H. H. Alexander. 


British Columbia Loggers Elect 


The British Columbia Loggers’ Association 
recently elected the following officers at its annual 
meeting: 

President—P. A. Wilson, of Wilson, Brady (Ltd.). 
“ee president—M. B. Rector, International Timber 


Directors—F. C. Riley, of ene Stewart & Welsh; 
J. M. Dempsey, Dempsey- -Ewart ; L. Lougheed, Ab- 
ernethy & Lougheed; F. R. Pondueases Straits Lumber 
Co.; G. G. Johnson, Capilano — Co. (Ltd.) ; 
George Moore, Merrill & Ring; L. H. Weber, Brooks- 
Scanlan-O’Brien Co.; E. G. English, Nimpkish Lake 
Logging Co.; T. A. Lamb, Lamb Bros.; A. E. Munn, 
Munn & Kerr Timber Co. 


Shingle Agency New Officers 


At the recent annual meeting of the Shingle 
Agency of British Columbia the following officers 
were elected: 


President—Aird Flavelle. 

Vice president—H. Powers. 

Secretary—Frank L. Nash. 

Executive committee—Robert McNair, Robert McNair 
Shingle Co. (Ltd.) ; H. J. Mackin, Canadian Western 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.) ; J. Black, Hastings Shingle Manu- 
facturing Co. (Ltd. }: N. R. Whittall, B. C. lowa Lum- 
ber Cas Wi F- Huntting, Huntting-Merritt Lumber 
Cat C, TE Calter, Westminster Mill Co.; A. Cotton, 
Cotton Shingle Mills ; George B. Cross, Brunette Saw 
Mill Co.; H. A. Stoltze, Stoltze Manufacturing Co. ; 
W. J. Clark, Pioneer Shingle Mills (Ltd.); E. s. 
Sanders, Vancouver Cedar Mills (Ltd.) ; A. D. Ander- 
son, Peers & Anderson; John Coburn, New Ladysmith 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.):; Aird Flavelle, Thurston-Flavelle 
(Ltd.) ; Dominion Shingle & Cedar Co. 


—eeeeaeeeeree 


H. Powers, 


CAPITAL without labor is like a man without 
hands. Labor without capital is like a man with- 
out a head. Neither head nor hands can say 
that they are more important than the other, for 
both are indispensable, and must work together 
in harmony in order to accomplish the world’s 
business. 











TIMBER SALE 
ONTONAGON INDIAN 
RESERVATION 


Sealed proposals, in duplicate, each en- 
velope marked “Proposal for timber, On- 
tonagon Indian Reservation,” will be re- 
ceived at the office of the Special Agent 
in Charge of the Mackinac Agency, 
Baraga, Michigan, until twelve o’clock 
noon, central time, Wednesday, February 
25, 1920, for the purchase of approxi- 
mately 2,405,000 feet of hemlock, maple, 
birch, ash, white pine, spruce and cedar 
on the NW/4 NE/4 and SW/4 NE/4 of 
Sections 22 and 26 and the NE/4 SE/4 
and SE/4 SE/4 of Section 23, ail in 
Township 53 North, Range 38 West. 
Contracts for the purchase of this timber 
must be made by the successful bidder, 
or bidders with the individual allottees or 
their heirs. The minimum prices per 
thousand feet board measure, which will 
be accepted are as follows:—maple, 
$4.00; ash, $5.00; spruce, $6.00; hemlock, 
$4.50; birch, $4.25; white pine, $12.00; and 
all other species $3.50. For cedar posts, 
each, tops 7 in. and less, length 7 and 8 ft., 
1%c; tops 8 in. and less, length 8 ft., 7c; 
tops 8 in. and less, length 10 ft., 8c; tops 
6 in. and less, length 12 ft., to 16 ft., 5c; 
tops 6 in. and less, length 18 ft., to 20 ft., 
9c. For cedar poles, each, tops 8 in. and 
less length 25 ft., 15c; tops 8 in. and less, 


length 30 ft., 30c; tops 8 in. and less, 
length 35 ft. 60c; tops 8 in. and less, 
length 40 ft., $1.00; tops 8 in. and less, 
length 45 ft., $1.50; tops 8 in. and less, 
length 50 ft., $2.00; tops 9 in. and less, 
length 55 ft., $3.25; tops 9 in. and less, 
length 60 ft. $5.00. For hemlock ties, 


each, 9c; cedar ties, 12c. For cedar piling 
per linear foot, 16 to 18 ft. 4c; 20 to 30 
ft., 7c; 30 ft. and over 9c. All timber 
must be cut and removed before June 1, 
1923, under regulations prescribed by the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. With 
each proposal a certified check in the 
amount of $2,000.00 on a solvent national 
bank, drawn in favor of the Special 
Agent in Charge of the Mackinac Agency 
must be submitted. The deposit will be 
returned if a bid is rejected, applied as 
part of purchase price of successful bid- 
der or retained as damages if the bid is 
accepted and the required contracts and 
bond are not executed and presented for 
approval within 60 days. The right to 
reject any and all proposals is reserved. 
Further information and copies of con- 
tract and bond forms may be obtained 
from the Special Agent in Charge of the 
Mackinac Agency, Baraga, Michigan. 








Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 
We carry the cost of -in- 
stalling. 


The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection. 
Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT 


926 Manhattan Bidg., 


& CO. 





CHICAGO | 
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“The itis Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Manufacturers 


FIR, HEMLOCK and CEDAR LUMBER 
CEDAR SIDING and SHINGLES 
contract orsMixed Cars. 
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“BUNGALOW HOMES” 


Our new book of 
144 PAGES, 109 
DESIGNS, of the 
most popularand 
attractive houses 
and bungalows. 





We also furnish 
complete work- 
ing plans, specifi- 


sous VER Met AN 


cations, lumber and mill bills. 


Our plan service for lumbermen is the most 
complete, servicable and inexpensive of any 
yet offered. 


Send $1.00 today for “BUNGALOW HOMES”, 
and if you are not entirely satisfied, you may 
return the book and your money will be 
promptly refunded. 


6th and Jackson Streets, TOPEKA, KANS. 
—— SS ST SES 
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Fix Your Credit Loss | 
in Advance | 


You can state pretty accurately every \}) 
item in your over-head expense but one __ ||| 
*-yourcredit loss, That youcanonly guess | 
at. And how often you miss the mark, you, __| 
only, know! Because of present conditions, 
your credit loss is more of a problem than 
ever. 

If the year's total covered credit losses exceed a 
certain previously agreed upon percentage of your 
gross sales, we repay the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is deter- 
mined in advance and nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to 
the security afforded. 

i Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
| policyholders. | 














|| The American Credit- Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


1141 Marquette Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


415 Locust Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 


80 Maiden Lane 
NewYork, N.Y. 
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GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


600-60! LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 














SEND itt: BUNGALOW BOOKS 


Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Styles 


—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate, 
“Representative Cal. Homes”’ 
50 Plans, $3750 to $12.000—$1. 
“The New Colonials” 






55 Plans, $3000 to $20.000—$1. 
“4 “*West Coast Bungalows” 
3 60 Plans, $1,800 to $4,500—$1. 


PECIAL OFFER. Send $2.50 for all 3 above book 
and get book of 75 Special Plans, also 7 eat folder FREE 
EXTRA — “‘Little Bungalows’ 40 Plans, $750 to $3000—S0 cts. 
Money back if not satisfied.. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 320 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 


LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle 
all classes of cargo and have Special Department handling 
Export Lumber Shipments. 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
INDEPENDENT UNPREJUDICED INSPECTION 
LUMBER - PILING - TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 
NEW and USED RAIL and EQUIPMENT. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA, 
Hibernia Bank Bldg. Bisbee, Bidg. 
Gen’! Office— 220 Insurance Exch., CHICAGO 


























WITH THE LUMBER CLUBS AND EXCHANGES 


WHERE PROGRESS DOMINATES 


Houston, TEx., Jan. 26.—The Lumbermen’s 
Club of Houston at a directors’ meeting last week 
elected eighteen candidates to membership; it 
already has applications for about half as many 
more. The popularity of the club, socially and as 
a center for business conferences, grows daily, due 
largely to the influences of its painstaking and 
efficient secretary, A. J. Wheeler, its accessibility, 
its thoro appointments and its constantly home- 
like atmosphere. The club is an established factor 
of importance in the business and social life of 
Houston. 

Tonight will be given the club’s regular monthly 
dance. For this, under the direction of the enter- 
tainment committee—Chester Marston, chairman; 
F. S. Clements, J. W. Graham, J. 8. Bonner, George 
Doscher, H. G. Swinton, Guy M. Bryan—extensive 
preparations have been made. The club’s monthly 
dance is an eagerly awaited social event and the 
festivities of tonight promise to maintain the high 
reputation acquired in earlier months. 

While politics is distinctly disassociated from 
the club’s activities, its members show a lively in- 
terest in the aspirations of three of their number— 
J. Lewis Thompson, who seeks election to the State 
legislature, Lynch Davidson, until recently a mem- 
ber of that body and now a candidate for election 
to the State senate, and Judge Daniel E. Garrett. 
The last named has served in the national House of 
Representatives and again seeks election as a con- 
gressman. One guess as to the politcal party 
favored is allowable. 





ST. LOUIS SALESMEN FORM CLUB 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 26.—The Lumber Sales- 
men’s Club, of St. Louis, is the newest organiza- 
tion in the lumber trade here. It was organized at 
a meeting in the rooms of the St. Louis Lumber 
Trade Exchange last Friday and began with a mem- 
bership of thirty. The members of the club are 
estimators and salesmen employed by the twenty- 
four member yards of the St. Louis Lumber Trade 
Exchange, which is composed of retailers and dis- 
tributers. 

The club was formed as a result of suggestions 
made at the recent annual meeting of the exchange 
by Julius Seidel, president Julius Seidel Lumber 
Co., and John A. Reheis, president St. Louis Lum- 
ber Co. The objects of the club are to promote 
the interests of the lumber trade of St. Louis gen- 
erally and that of the salesmen engaged therein, to 
disseminate knowledge of the business and to in- 
culeate the true principles, customs and ethics 
thereof among the salesmen, and to secure their 
codperation in all movements dealing with the lum- 
ber trade in so far as consistent with wholesome 
competition in the trade. 

The following were elected members of the board 
of directors: Harry J. Long, St. Louis Lumber Co.; 
William O’Connor, Prendergast Lumber Co.; 
Joseph O’Neil, O’Neil Lumber Co.; Louis Kase- 
berg, Julius Seidel Lumber Co.; John Niemeyer, 
Ganahl Lumber Co.; S. M. McConnell, Wiles- 
Chipman Lumber Co.; R. H. Clement, Boeckeler 
Lumber Co. Officers will be elected later. 

The club will meet regularly on the first and 
third Wednesdays of each month. The headquar- 
ters of the club will be in the rooms of the ex- 
change, on the eighteenth floor of the Arcade Build- 
ing, where desks will be placed especially for the 
use of the members of the organization. 





SEATTLE CLUB ELECTS LUMBERMEN 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 24.—At the annual elec- 
tion of the Metropolitan Club, which is composed 
largely of lumbermen, held Jan. 19, officers and 
trustees were elected as follows: President, S. L. 
Johnson, of the Washington Cedar & Fir Products 
Co.; vice-president, Timothy Jerome, of Merrill & 
Ring; treasurer, C. H. Kinne, of the Central Ware- 
house Lumber Co.; secretary, Dr. George W. Beeler; 
trustees to serve for one year, H. M. Lindley, W. C. 
Lawton and Dr. D. I. Burkhart. The hold over 
trustees are J. S. Burch and Roy A. Dailey. An- 
other trustee will be appointed at the first meeting 
of the new board to fill a vacancy caused by the elec- 
tion of Mr. Johnson to the presidency. The annual 
business meeting and dinner will be held Jan, 31, 
at which time the report of C. W. Culver, manager, 
will be submitted, and other business transacted. 
The retiring president is Fred H. Gilman, of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, who is bringing a suc- 
cessful administration to its close. The election 
of Mr. Johnson brings to mind the fact that a year 
ago the distinction of becoming president, and of 
thoroly reorganizing the club, was put up to a 
group of three members—Mr. Gilman, Mr. Johnson 
and Mr. Jerome, none of whom was willing to 
flirt with the proposed job. Designing members 


finally cornered all three of them in a back room, 
closed the door and told them to settle it among 


themselves. The only way out was to award the 
presidency then and there. They decided it by 
lot, and Mr. Gilman lost—that is, he drew the 
number proclaiming him the new executive. It is 
an instructive fact that Mr. Johnson now steps in- 
to Mr. Gilman’s shoes; and that Mr. Jerome is the 
new vice president—which makes it easy to pick 
a good prospect for the election in 1921. 


ae 


EVANSVILLE CLUB’S MONTHLY MEET 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Jan. 26.—The next regular 
monthly meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s 
Club will be held at the New Vendome Hotel on 
Tuesday evening, Feb. 10, and Joe Waltman, the 
president, is expecting a good attendance as there 
are several business matters that will come up for 
discussion. Among these matters is the proposi- 
tion to have the club codperate with the newly es- 
tablished freight bureau of the Evansville Furni- 
ture Manufacturers’ Association. John C. Keller, 
the traffic manager of the Evansville Lumber- 
men’s Club, is in charge of the new bureau. 


BALTIMORE EXCHANGE COMMITTEES 


Ba.timoreE, Mp., Jan. 26.—President Pembroke 
M. Womble, of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange, 
has named the standing committees for the current 
year, their make up being as follows: 

Arbitration and _ grievance—Lewis Dill, Lewis Dill 
& Co., chairman; Theodore Mottu, Theodore Mottu & 


Co.; John L. Alcock, John L. Alcock & Co.; Louis 
Becker, Becker Bro. & Son; and John H. Zouck. 


Legislation and transportation—John L. Alcock, 
chairman; Rufus K. Goodenow, Canton Box Co.; 
George E. Waters, George E. Waters & Co.; Lewis 
Dill; and William M. Burgan. 


Inspection—W. Hunter Edwards, B. W. Edwards & 
Son, chairman; Henry P, Duker, Otto Duker & Co.; 
and William M. Burgan. 


Membership—Theodore Mottu, chairman; John L. 
Alcock and George E. Waters. 


Hardwood inspection—Daniel MacLea, MacLea Lum- 
ber Co., chairman; John H. Zouck; and John J. Kidd, 
Kidd & Buckingham Co. 


House—Rufus K. Goodenow, chairman; Lewis Dill 
and Henry D. Louis. 


EAST ST. LOUIS RETAILERS ELECT 


East St. Louis, Iuu., Jan. 26.—E. C. Robinson, 
president of the E. C. Robinson Lumber Co., has 
been reélected chairman of the board of the East 
Side Lumber Trade Exchange, an organization of 
retailers in that section of southern Illinois con- 
tiguous to St. Louis, and Edmund Goedde, of B. 
Goedde & Bro., was again made president. Other 
officers elected were John P. Baker, vice president; 
M. C. Reis, treasurer, and C. A. Ewing, secretary 
of the board. J. C. Krame again was named man- 
ager. The offices now are in No. 10 Vogel Build- 
ing, East St. Louis. 








—_—- 


BUILDING EXCHANGE ELECTS OFFICERS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 28.—The Minneapo- 
lis Building Material Exchange has elected officers 
for the coming year as follows: President, Harry 
G. Foote; vice president, O. E. Deckert; secretary, 
M. D. Fancher; treasurer, J. Edwin Johnson; di- 
rectors, A. M. Melone, John E. McDonald, F. 8S. 
Gale, J. B. Streeter. At the annual meeting the 
members of the association expressed themselves 
as well pleased with their 1919 business and with 
the outlook for the coming session. 





ALEXANDRIA EXCHANGE MEETS 


SHREVEPORT, La., Jan. 26.—The Alexandria Dis- 
trict Exchange held its meeting here Jan. 24. 
Eighteen members and five visitors were present. 
This meeting was one of the best held for some 
time. Shreveport lumbermen gave to those in at- 
tendance a fine luncheon at the Youree Hotel, and 
this was much enjoyed by all. The reports were 
that logging conditions were poor, stocks were wet 
and that the car shortage continued. Under such 
circumstances the lumbermen do not care to sell, 
but prefer to await market developments. 

The next meeting of the exchange will be held 
at the Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, Feb. 23, 
and a good attendance is expected. The committee 
on arrangements will have as its chairman Mr. 
Cloud, of the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., Shreve- 
port; assisted by C. A. Campbell, of the J. A. 
Bentley Lumber Co., Zimmerman, La., and Mr. 
Munday, of Lock, Moore & Co., Lockport, La., 





PLyWoobD specimens glued with animal, vegetable, 
casein, and blood albumin glues, and soaked for 
20 weeks in gasoline, engine oil, and castor oil at 
the Forest Products Laboratory, showed no sepa- 
ration of the plies. Shear tests, however, gave 
evidence that a gradual weakening of the glue was 
going on. The loss in strength in no case was as 
much as would be caused by the standard test of 
soaking for ten days in water. 
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ROTARY VENEER MANUFACTURERS MEET 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 27.—Walter Paepcke, of 
the Chicago Veneer Co., was elected chairman of the 
governing board of the commercial rotary veneer 
department of the American Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association at the annual meeting of the 
department at the Hotel Chisca here this afternoon. 
He will preside over all meetings of the department 
and becomes, by virtue of his election as chairman 
a member of the board of directors of the associ- 
ation, representing the veneer members. 


Arin Elmendorf, consulting engineer for the 
Haskelite Manufacturing Corporation, of Chicago, 
delivered an address during the course of which he 
suggested that the department use weights instead 
of tape in the measurement of commercial rotary 
veneers. His address was referred to a committee 
of three who are to study it carefully and report 
back to the department at its next meeting, March 
23, at Memphis, with proper recommendations. 
Adoption of this plan, according to John M. Pritch- 
ard, will not change the grading rules but will 
change the method of arriving at the total pro- 
duction of members. 


Mr. Pritchard reported that there had been nine 
new members received during the last year, that 


three had been lost, and that the total membership 
of the department is now twenty-four. 

G. W. Sparks, chairman, said that information 
had been received that a number of manufacturers 
of commercial rotary veneers in the Southeast had 
expressed a willingness to join the department in 
a body. He therefore announced that, with a view 
to getting acquainted with these manufacturers, a 
meeting would be held at some point in the Caro- 
linas or Georgia in the near future. 

Discussion of market conditions and other fea- 
tures disclosed the fact that weather conditions 
during the last three or four months have been 
extremely unfavorable, with resultant serious cur- 
tailment in the quantity of logs available for veneer 
manufacturers. Nearly all members reporting 
showed a heavy decrease compared with normal in 
the quantity of logs on hand. Demand was des- 
cribed as excellent, as indicated by the fact that a 
number of members reported enough orders on 
hand to keep them fully engaged for the next sixty 
to ninety days. Prices, it was disclosed, are show- 
ing the same firmness that characterizes other 
hardwood lumber and forest products. 

Mr. Paepeke will appoint the other members of 
the governing board and announce these later. 





DOINGS IN THE BLACK CAT REALM 


CONCATENATE AT TUSCALOOSA 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 27.—A report of a success- 
ful concatenation at Tuscaloosa, Ala., was received 
today by H. R. Isherwood, secretary-treasurer of 
Hoo-Hoo, from George W. Phalin, Vicegerent 
Snark of the northern district of Alabama. A class 
of seventeen was initiated into the order. The con- 
catenation was in charge of Mr. Phalin and was 
held in the board of trade rooms, the ceremonies 
being preceded by a luncheon. On each place card 


Snark, Vicegerent Snark J. H. Cone (of Love- 


land, Colo.) ; Senior Hoo-Hoo, illy ; Junior 
Hoo-Hoo, W. F. McFarland; Bojum, Howard Nance; 
Scrivenoter, I. Pe Downer ; Custocatian, G. H. Waite; 


Arcanoper, ‘A Chappell ; 


Jabberwock, J. W. 
Gurdon, J. T. ‘ie 


APPOINTS VICEGERENT SNARKS 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 27.—H. R. Isherwood, sec- 
retary-treasurer of Hoo-Hoo. today announced the 
appointment of the following Vicegerent Snarks: 
John H. Cunningham, Cunningham Lumber & 


Arcola ; 








HOO-HOO AT CONCATENATION AT TUSCALOOSA, ALA., JAN. 17, 1920 


was @ comical verse concerning Hoo-Hoo, 
The following presided at the concatenation: 
é Senior Hoo-Hoo, C. G. Harman; Junior Hoo-Hoo, 


L. Lindsley; Bojum, R. V. Elledge; Scrivenoter, 
A. J. MecEachern ; Jabberwock, J. D. Blocker; Custo- 


catian, or. T. Hubbard; Arcanoper, E. E. Pirtle; 
Gurdon, S. G. Carkhuf. 

The candidates were: 

James Jefferson Barnes, George Melvin Blair, 


3ertram Copeland, Crawford Joseph Cox, John T. East- 
ham, Earl Rudolph Howell, William Francis Jones, 
Arthur Laycock, Robert I. McC loud, Oral Butler 
Morrison, Jessie James Moss, George T, Parker, Wil- 
liam Tallie Poole, Albert W. Rankin, Walter Franklin 
Sims, Daniel Lucius Stewart, Morris *Jackson Wyatt. 

Mr. Phalin is a most enthusiastic worker for the 
order. He held three concatenations last year, and 
states that the interest in the order is so great 
thruout northern Alabama that he will hold an- 
other meeting soon. 





DENVER INITIATES FIFTEEN HOO-HOO 

DENVER, CoLo., Jan. 20.—The Hoo-Hoo con- 
eatenation held tonight in connection with the 
seventeenth annual convention of the Mountain 
States Lumber Dealers’ Association was a rip- 
roaring affair, distinguished by the presence of 
Supreme Bojum W. P. McPhee, of Denver. Fif- 
teen kittens had their eyes opened, the following: 

Louis Graham Ingersoll, Edwin Rushton, Winfred 
Maywood Duff, John Harold Burnside, He rbert Oneil, 
Meivin Lester Cooper, Robert Edward Ellwanger, of 
Denver, Colo.; Galen C. Pond, of Montrose, Colo. ; ; 
Raymond Thomas Hagan, of Grand Junction, Colo. ; 
George Adelbert Bartley, of Platteville, Colo. ; Russ 
Lathrop Whitney, of Chicago, Ill.; Harry Thomas 
Sukeforth, of Grand Valley, Colo. ; Raymond Barnett 
Callahan, of << Colo. ; Albert Ellis Monteith. 
of Clayton, N. M.; and Peter’ Rudolph Mortenson, of 
Arvada, Colo. 

The work of Junior Hoo-Hoo W. F. McFarland, 
of Denver, was a joy and a delight for its humor. 
The following were the officers of the concatena- 
tion: 


Supply Co., Loveland, Colo., State of Colorado. 
D. S. Montgomery, secretary Wisconsin Retail Lum- 
befmen’s Association, Milwaukee, State of Wisconsin. 
Mr. Montgomery is planning to hold a concate- 
nation on the evening of Feb. 17, when Supreme 
Secrivenoter Tom A. Moore, of Chicago, will be 
present, 


HOO-HOO SECRETARY ASKS CO-OPERATION 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 26.—In the January issue 
of The Bulletin, the first number of this bimonthly 
journal devoted to Hoo-Hoo issued since he be- 
came secretary-treasurer of the order, H. R. Isher- 
wood makes a plea for support and pledges his 
whole-hearted service to the organization. The ex- 
tensive experience he had during his three years 
with the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, traveling from coast to coast, gave him ex- 
ceptional opportunities to become acquainted with 
the various branches of the lumber industry and 
he was correspondingly impressed with the need 
and the value of Hoo-Hoo to the industry. It will 
be his aim to extend and perpetuate this impres- 
sion, for he feels that the Hoo-Hoo button is and 
properly should be a badge of honor not only 
within the industry but outside of it. The Bulletin 
contains formal announcement of the change of 
officials made by Snark R. A. Hiscox and a final 
message from the retiring secretary-treasurer, 
E. D. Tennant. 








AccorDING to Dun’s Review there were fewer 
failures in 1919 than in 1918, in all branches of 
trade and in all sections of the country. In fact 
the total for last year, both in number and in vol- 
ume of liabilities involved, was the smallest since 
1899. The number of failures reported for 1919 
was 6,451, with assets of $67,037,843 and liabilities 
of $113,291,237; compared with the 1918 record 
of 9,982 failures, involving assets of $101,637,798 
and liabilities of $163,019,979. 





(Fort Dearborn National Bank | 
Chicago. Illinois 


U. S. Bepositary 


_—_. 
—_———— 


Capital -- $ 3,000,000 
Surplus-- 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 60,000,000 
OFFICERS: 


WILLIAM A, = President. 
R. KENT, Vice-Pres. W. LeGROS, Cashier. 
CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash. 
ROBT. J. McKAY, Asst. Cash. 





HENRY 
JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. 

GEORGE H. WILSON, Vice-Pres. 
MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. WM. E. McLALLEN, Asst. Cash, 


W. J. FICKINGER, Asst. Cash. 
S, Vice-Pres. EDWARD N. HEINZ, Asst. Cash. 
WM. L. McKEE, Vice-Pres, and Mér. Foreign Exchange Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest, _ C. ROSE, Cashier. 
JOHN E. SHEA, Vice-Pres. E. Hi. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 
a z Hittin ba FRANK M. FORREY, Secretary & 
HERBERT C. ROER, V Trust Officer. 

FRANK LINCHLN SOHNGON, Manager Real Estate Loan Dept. 
. JOHN M. PEARSON, - Manager Safe Deposit Vaults. 


wa FERNALD, Vice-Pres. 
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Sawmill Men 
who are cutting 
out in the East 


will find advantages to their 
liking in British Columbia 
Timber. We can fit a tract 
to any size operation or sell 
you one for investment. 


REYNOLDS COMPANY, 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Manufacturers and Shippers 
* Fir and Cedar Lumber and Shingles 
Exporters Ship Charterers 














Every Business 


of consequence ought to have proper card representation. 


WIGGINS 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


are used by many of America’s largest card users 
—superiority of engraving and the con- 
venience of the book form style 
explains why. 






Send for tab 
of specimens, 
detach them 
one by one and 
observe their 


POTEEL COMPANY 


pir rseuraw.en 
P1OHER BULOINe 


sharp edges “ 7 CHICASO 
and generalex- > , 

cellence, 

The John B. Wiggins Company 


Established 1857 
Engravers, Plate Makers, Die Embossers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 




















GOSS AND RAWSON 
CONSULTING TIMBER ENGINEERS 


EFFICIENCY IN 
TimMBER PRESERVATION Dry Kitn Desicn 
PLANT OPERATION Dry Kitn OPERATION 
Speciat DESIGN Mitt OPERATION 


{ 504 WHITE BUILDING, 
j SEATTLE, WASH. 





603 YEON BUILDING, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 








BURT E. STEENSON 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 
WHITEWATER, <= <= - Waerquenees 
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DOLLAR 


Every “SECURITY” Silo sale means $60.00 
to $270.00 worth of lumber—plus the profit on 
the fixtures. Many SECURITY dealers sell 


from 10 to 60 silos every year. 


hy it Silo 

CCUPLrIity Fixtures 
make best silo for lumber dealers. Best door. 
Best anchorage. Best ladder. SELLS FOR 


LEAST MONEY. Now is timeto start. Write 
today for full particulars. 


Chicago Warehouse & Silo Fixture Co. 


327 So.LaSalleSt, CHICAGO, ILL, 


OREIGN 


Brokers-Agents 























G. A. Sanguettola 


15 Via Boccaccio 


MILAN, ITALY 


WOOD BROKER 


Want to represent American 
Exporters or be sole agent in 
Italy for sale of 





Red and Sap Gum 
Cuban Mahogany 
Honduras Mahogany 
Spanish Cedar 


Logs 


and 
Lumber 


Offers solicited including usual 
commission C. 1. F. Genoa. 


Cable Address, - Sanguettola, Milan 





J 








Ebony, Mangrove - bark 
Coprah and Gum Copal 


Direct shipments solicited to U. S. 


Ebony comes in logs 7' to 11' long with aver- 
age wt. of 500k. g. and over. Agents wanted. 


J. CAFFIN, Gorontalo (Celebes) 


DUTCH EAST INDIES 


R. L. Withnell & Co. 


TIMBER BROKERS AND AGENTS for sale of all kinds of 


American and Canadian Hardwoods 


In the United Kingdom. 


17 Gracechurch Street, LONDON, E. C. 3. 


CABLES: WITHNELL, LONDON. 
Codes: Western Union (Universal Edition) and A. B. C. 5th Edition. 




















J. F. MULLER & SON CO. 


Estab. 1795 WOOD BROKERS Incorp. 1916 
Hamburg 27 
Cable Address: Holzmueller Hamburg 





FARMS AND CUT-OVER TIMBER LANDS 


Wanted owners of farms and cut-over timber lands to ad- 
vertise in the For Sale department of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN. Now is the time to advertise and we would be 
pleased to be of service. 

— LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

















Fir Export Prices Advanced 

San Francisco, Cauig., Jan. 24.—Export sales are 
very light and prices high, scarcity of tonnage and a 
shortage of clear lumber entering into the situation. 
There are inquiries from Australia and the west coast 
of South America. The Douglas Fir Exploitation & 
Export Co., this city, has announced an advance in ex- 
port prices, effective Jan. 19, of $3 on merchantable 
and $13 on uppers. Merchantable and common will be 
$35 base, loading during the first quarter of 1920; 
and $37 base, during the second quarter. All other 
grades will be $65 base, up to June 30. Japanese 
squares advanced $3. It is the intention of the man- 
agement to keep export prices higher than the do- 
mestic market. 

Redwood export business is very quiet and clear 
can not be obtained in any quantities at present. How- 
ever, a revival may be expected during the early sum- 
mer. The Redwood Export Co. has orders ahead, 
which will be taken care of promptly. 

The offshore freight market is very stiff with rates 
unchanged, except to the Orient. Tonnage is still very 
searce, merchandise cargoes being given the prefer- 
ence over lumber. The Shipping Board has advanced 
its rate on lumber to China from $35 to $40, which 
may kill off export business to that country. 

Offshore freight rates from Pacific coast ports are 
about as follows: To Sydney, $37.50; to Melbourne, 
$42.50; to direct port to Chile, $35; to China and 
Japan, $40; to South Africa, $55; to United King- 
dom, $55. 


British Bids Fail to Secure Lumber 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Jan. 26.—The export sityation in 
the southern pine district has completely reversed. 
Since the war began, and up until the last few days, 
exports have been limited by the scarcity of bottoms. 
While Ferris type ships were expensive freighters, they 
were gladly used by exporters, for they had the timber 
and a market for it on the other side. Ordinarily the 
condition of foreign exchange would have put them 
out of business, but the demand from Europe was so 
insistent that this condition was overcome by an ad- 
vance in price on this side. 


Plenty of Ships but Domestic Market Gets Lumber 


In the last few days it has developed that exporters 
can secure more bottoms than they have lumber and 
timber to fill. The interior demand has steadily in- 
creased, shoving up prices much faster than exporters 
could convince the people on the other side that they 
were there to stay for the present at least. This 
caused the mills to quit catering to exporters and to 
saw their timbers up into lumber. This has continued 
until exporters have found themselves with almost 
empty booms and nothing to speak of on the way over. 
Further, there are no stocks of consequence available. 


Cut for Export Only Fifth of Suitable Output 


Exporters have made an effort to rectify this con- 
dition by advancing the price $5 a thousand in the 
last two weeks. This has failed to produce the timber 
in appreciable quantities. By taking the shipments as 
a whole, mills in the Texas-Louisiana territory are 
not cutting over 20 percent of their normal output of 
timber suitable for export. Timber is still the chief 
item of this trade, lumber constituting only a small 
part of the cargoes. In prewar times, exports: would 
average about half lumber and half timber, but timber 
gained the ascendency immediately upon resumption 
of business and has held it since that time. 








Sale of State Sawmills Lapses 


PERTH, AUSTRALIA, Dec. 3.—After a great deal of 
departmental secrecy about the proposed sale of the 
State sawmills, the premier (Mr. Mitchell) announced 
in the House last night that the French syndicate con- 
cerned in the deal had failed to put up the deposit of 
$75,000 by Nov. 30, and, therefore, the contract had 
lapsed. This was followed by a further explanation 
by another minister, head of the sawmills department, 
who said he had received two cablegrams from the pro- 
posed purchasers in which it was stated that the 
deposit on the purchase price of the sawmills had been 
paid. Cables from the agent general (London), how- 
ever, disclosed the fact that the deposit instead of be- 
ing $75,000, as laid down in the conditions, had been 
paid by depositing French national defence bonds for 
600,000 francs, being, at the present rate of exchange, 
equivalent to the $75,000. The French Government 
having prevented the export of capital, the State Gov- 
ernment took into consideration the fact that this 
deposit, instead of being cash, partook of the nature 
of a security, and, further, that $500,000 had to be 
paid in Western Australia in April next by the pur- 
chasers. The Government considered that it would 
not be justified at the present time in proceeding with 
the deal. Cables are being prepared explaining the 
position, for despatch to the purchasers thru the agent 
general, and it is probable that later on, if it is found 
that the conditions of sale can be fully complied with, 
negotiations may be resumed. A few days ago it was 
announced in the press that there was a majority of 
the Goverriment in favor of the sale, so that if the 
French syndicate had fulfilled the terms of the con- 
tract the sale would have been effected despite very 
decided public opinion against it, tho it must be ad- 
mitted that opinion is largely of the labor-socialistic- 
radical section which is wedded so strongly to State 
enterprise as against private enterprise. By some 
means or other the State sawmills have been represented 


as earning some profit, 
undertaking it is always suspected that a good deal of 
money is expended by other departments which is 
never properly debited against the particular under- 
taking, in contradistinction to a private affair where 
those responsible see that proper debits and credits 
always go thru. 


tho with any Government 


Softwoods Short; Native Woods in Demand 


Supplies of overseas softwoods continue intermittent, 
and this has helped to maintain a strong demand for 
Australian woods. The shipping problem still re- 
mains acute and neither the British shipping control 
nor the Australian shipping committee will allot boats 
for the shipment of timber, except that the latter body 
occasionally permits small parcels to be sent from 
Western Australia to eastern Australian States, which 
policy continues to hamper sawmilling operations in 
this State. 


Homes for Soldiers Movement Develops Rapidly 


The repatriation committee’s soldier-house move- 
ment is being rapidly developed thruout Australia, and 
a good deal of building has already been reported. 
Complaints have, however, been made that there are 
combinations of building interests forcing up prices 
of material, and that the repatriation officers are sert- 
ously considering tackling the problem of building for 
themselves. It is a fact that a house which cost 
$2,000 at the outset of war now costs double and has 
not nearly as good a finish. A good deal of selling of 
houses is going on, and quite poor cottages that cost 
$600 have fetched twice that amount after many years 
of wear and tear. The people who seem on the very 
pile of the velvet are the house agents. Everywhere 
these are thriving, one of the best indications being 
their modern, sumptuous motor cars despite their 
terrific cost. 


Strikes Tie Up Transcontinental Railroad 


The strike of employees on the transcontinental rail- 
way still goes on. The Federal Government struck 
too, and closed the line down altogether, shifting all 
families and dependents from the length of the line to 
the depots at the terminals and left the whole plant 
to the sun and the sand. Faint whisperings of 
negotiations appear in the press occasionally but it 
looks as if the year will go out with the line still 
inoperative. It has caused immense trouble ever since 
its inception, and is a shocking example of the ills of a 
nationalized railway, for first one section then an- 
other has demanded rise after rise and invariably got 
it because the employers are the citizens of Australia 
and they can always be induced to add a few more 
pence to their income taxes to cover the difference. 
Strikes of more or less serious nature are rife in the 
Commonwealth at present—but then these things are 
now part of our commercial life, so no one wonders. 
It is nearly a case of “Kismet!” 





Declines European Housing Contracts 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., Jan. 26.—Unsettled financial 
and political conditions thruout Europe discouraged 
W. E. Minter, of the Minter Homes Corporation, from 
accepting any of the tremendous building and recon- 
struction orders offered the Huntington concern by 
several of the European powers, Mr. Minter stated on 
his return to Huntington a few days ago after an 
extended tour of continental Europe. 

Several weeks ago Mr. Minter went to Europe to 
study building conditions and after visiting France, 
Belgium, Italy, Spain, Greece and several of the 
Balkan States, found that the housing problem is really 
a vital issue with these nations. 

The unfinished settlements of the peace conference 
problems, the financial crisis, the radical influences at 
work in practically every country in Europe and the 
general condition of unrest, however, led Mr. Minter to 
believe it unsafe for his company to accept any of the 
flattering propositions made him. 

Mr. Minter was enthusiastic over his trip, saying 
that the utmost courtesy had been shown his party in 
the countries visited and that they were royally enter- 
tained wherever they went. 


_ + —- 


Foreign Countries Need Much Lumber 


VANcouveER, B. C., Jan. 26.—Practically 48,000,000 
feet of the 70,000,000 feet of British Columbia lumber 
for the British Government has been shipped, according 
to Charles E. Huddart, general manager of the Associ- 
ated Timber Exporters of British Columbia, an or- 
ganization which, with the exception of the Hastings 
Mill, Vancouver, controls the exports of most of the 
lumber mills of the Province. 

Will Make Heavy Shipments This Year 

The Associated mills have tonnage lined up for the 
big order for a shipment during January of 7,000,000 
feet, and expect to ship in February between 4,000,000 
and 5,000,000 feet. This will be shipped in eight of 
the French ships built in British Columbia, which the 
British Government chartered for the purpose. In 
addition to these cargoes other large shipments will 
be made shortly. 


No Limit to Foreign Demand 
Discussing the general lumber situation, with espe 
cial reference to the export business, Mr. Huddart 
observed: “There is absolutely no limit to the demand 
from all parts of the world, but freight rates are so 
enormous and lumber prices so high that it is hard 
to estimate what amount of business may be done 
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during the year. Also there is going to be an enor- 
mous domestic demand for lumber from the United 
States and Canadian points.” 


Could Not Secure Bottoms in 1919 


“During the last year there has been a big call from 
European and United Kingdom points, but shipping 
facilities have been very limited, freight rates enor- 
mous and the exchange rate has held some business 
back. We have quoted upon an immense quantity of 
stuff for the United Kingdom and other European 
points as well as Africa, Arabia, India, China, Japan, 
and Australia, but in most cases neither could we nor 
the other parties find ships.” 





Fir Export Prices Advanced 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 24.—Export prices on lum- 
ber have been advanced in Washington, Oregon and 
British Columbia from $32 base for merchantable 
fir to $35 base, and on clears from $52 base to $65. 
In December the movement from the fir mills was 
about evenly distributed to Cuba, South America, 
Hawaii, United Kingdom and Japan, each of which 
took cargoes ranging from 1,100,000 feet to 1,900,000 
feet. Likewise exports to China, the Philippines and 
Australia were balanced at about 500,000 feet for each 
of those countries. It is reported from Vancouver 
that the largest export market for British Columbia 
lumber at present is Australia, which takes 70 percent 
in 6x12 size, at $38 and $78 for merchantable and 
clears, respectively. 

Under an order put into effect by the Shipping 
Board the charter rate on ocean tonnage to China 
has been advanced from $35 to $40. Firms which 
had made ec. i. f. quotations on the $35 base are un- 
comfortable. It is understood that the Seattle Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Commercial Club will make a 
protest. 

The current freight circular of the Shipowners’ 
Association of the Pacific Coast records only one 
change from the previous list in the lumber rates 
from Puget Sound. The rate to Hawaii is now $18 
flat, instead of a range of $17 to $18. 





Mobile Exports Show Big Increase 


MOBILE, ALA., Jan. 26.—The export figures for this 
port for November show, as predicted, that a record 
was established, the total value of the exports reach- 
ing $12,677,361, which is an increase of about $5,000,- 
000 over any previous month in the history of the 
port. _The complete statistics also show that in ex- 





ports to Cuba, Mobile was second only to New York. 

The record also shows a vast movement of southern 
pine moving to the Argentine—some 8,000,000 feet in 
round numbers—about double the movement to Cuba, 
which generally shows the largest movement of south- 
ern pine. The general distribution of the southern 
pine lumber exports gives evidence that Mobile is fast 
coming into her own again, as before the war, when 
she exported this wood to almost every corner of the 
globe. 

The imports were rather small in comparison with 
the export movement, aggregating only $1,118,495. 
They show the importation of only 48,000 feet of ma- 
hogany, all thru the port of Pensacola. 





November Exports Thru Baltimore 


BALITIMORE, MD., Jan. 26.—The statement of ex- 
ports of lumber for November, 1919, issued recently, 
shows a total for the month less than half of that for 
the corresponding month of 1918, which would sug- 
gest that the frequent warnings against shipping on 
consignment were heeded. But an analysis shows that 
the difference is to be charged entirely to the move- 
ment of fir. With this item deducted the shipments 
last November are actually larger than those in No- 
vember, 1918. They represent a big slump as against 
October, however, which month figures in the records 
with $220,757, so that the assumption of a discontinu- 
ance of consignment shipping still holds good. This 
suggests that the improvement in prices realized in 
the foreign markets of late may be due to the reduc- 
tion in the forwardings. The realization of better 
prices also indicates that the requirements are on the 
increase, and that the consumers abroad must have the 





lumber. The statement for November, compared with 
the same month of 1918, is as follows: 
1919 1918 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
BORrGR, CHPIOOE cic. cccccs cecces 127,000 $6,616 
MC Cds Ske RA OC CCLERA EEE ee kee 2,918,000 202,155 
ae P 1624, 000 $38,443 71,000 5,018 
WEG utéic aaceee “en ees 18,00 1,208 
Da 147,000 13,734 268,000 15,114 
TREN Os as cesccs “eedue 39,000 1,365 
Hardwood ...... 350,000 29,731 6,000 7,726 
Other lumber. ..... .cccee Fe aacewans 10,423 
DUNE caeddeve séieees 145 tenet @beans 
Implement handles. ...... ee 17,998 
Lo, Sarr 3,150 1,260 22,428 2,242 
reer ee U@vacwncrade ~seawne 
Other manufacturers 
GE Wn 6 ne detin Koa 8s RONG ra cicces 14,755 
J. | ‘ $105,955 $284,620 














SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 24.—Lumber manufacturers 
of Montana, eastern Oregon, northern Idaho and east- 
ern Washington will convene in Spokane from Feb. 
2 to 4. The annual convention of the Montana Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association will be held in Spokane 
Feb. 2 and it is expected that at the same time dis- 
trict meetings of eastern Oregon and eastern Washing- 
ton lumber manufacturers will be held. On Feb. 3 
and 4 the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
will hold its annual conference and business sessions. 
All the meetings are to be held at the Davenport 
Hotel. 


J. P. McGoldrick, of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., 
Spokane, and Huntington Taylor, of the Edward Rut- 
ledge Timber Co., Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, representing 
the employers, and William A. Ryan and Fenimore 
Cady, representing the employees, will leave Monday 
for Portland, where they will represent the lumber 
industry of the Inland Empire at the annual conven- 
tion of the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen on 
Jan, 27. One of the issues of the convention will be 
an increase of the minimum wage. Districts Nos. 9 
and 10 of the Four L’s, which include Spokane and 
vicinity, passed resolutions at a recent meeting to 
recommend: to the Portland convention that a wage of 
57% cents an hour be paid to timber workers. The 
minimum now is 52% cents an hour. L. G. Welling- 
ton, superintendent of districts Nos. 9 and 10, who 
will attend the convention, predicts that a com- 
promise may possibly be decided upon, likely in the 
neighborhood of 55 cents. 

The Metropolitan Cedar Co. opened offices in the 
Peyton Building this month and will produce its own 
cedar products, selling “direct from the woods to the 
trade” with no middleman in between. J. C. Kirk- 
patrick, of Escanaba, Mich., is president of the new 
concern; H. S. Gilkey, of Minneapolis, vice president ; 
E. L. Clark, Spokane, treasurer; and J. E. Seaman, 
secretary and general manager. 

“The new mill we are building at McLeod, Calif., 
will make the capacity of our plants 100,000,000 a 
year,’ said F. O. McGavick, sales manager of the Mc- 
Leod River Lumber Co., while here this week. The 
McLeod River Lumber Co. is one of the biggest op- 
erators on the Pacific coast. It is owned mainly by 
residents of Minneapolis, at which place the sales 
office will be established this month by Mr. Mc- 
Gavick. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Leuthold have left for a 
cruise to the West Indies with friends. Mr. Leuthold 
is president of the Deer Park Lumber Co. During 
their absence their children are staying with Mrs. 
Leuthold’s mother, at Helena, Mont. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Lindsley are on a cruise with 
friends from Miami, Fla.—Ralph Wells and Charles 
Law, both with the J. W. Wells Lumber Co., of Miami. 
Mr. Lindsley is a member of the Lindsley Bros. Cedar 


Co., of Spokane. 
the latter part of March or early in April. 
“The Panhandle Lumber Co. has four camps work- 


The Lindsleys will return to Spokane 


ing in the woods now,” said W. F. Webb, of Spirit 
Lake, Idaho, superintendent of the Panhandle Lumber 
Co., while in Spokane this week. “It’s fine weather 
for logging, but all the jobs that have a sleigh haul 
are running a little slow, as snow 1s shy.” 


Asserting that a general “open shop” declaration 
will soon be made by Spokane employers, building 
unionists are preparing to take contracts and carry 
on building in Spokane themselves, according to an an- 
nouncement made yesterday. 


Plenty of Cars Available for Logs 


MIssouLA, Mont., Jan. 24.—Eighty cars of logs 
are handled daily on the log runs of the Northern Pa- 
cific and Milwaukee railways terminating at Bonner 
and Missoula. The Anaconda Copper Co.’s lumber 
department has resumed log shipments from St. Regis, 
where loggings operations have been revived after 
an interval of some years. Twenty cars a day are 
being sent to the Bonner mills from the Coeur d’Alene 
country. 

Fifteen to twenty cars a day are being shipped from 
the vicinity of Evaro to the mill of the Western Lum- 
ber Co. at Milltown. Dan McQuarrie is shipping an 
average of four cars of logs a day to the Polleys Lum- 
ber Co., from Lolo. The Milwaukee log run from 
Stark and Soudan to the Bonner mills is carrying forty 
cars of logs a day, the month’s record for December 
being 870 cars, or over 7,000,000 feet. 

Plenty of cars are said to be available now on both 
roads, no shortage being felt here at the present 
time. 





Automatic Feed Wood Saw Replaces Three Men 


BoIse, IDAHO, Jan. 24.—The most extensive repairs 
yet made at the sawmill plant of the Boise Payette 
Lumber Co. at Emmett, near here, are being made this 
winter. Several 
added, the most important of which is the new auto- 
matic feed wood saw, which does the work formerly 
done by three men, and does it more effectively. So 
far as known here this is the first automatic feed wood 
saw ever installed in any mill. It was entirely planned 
by O. J. Jones, the highly efficient superintendent of 
the sawmill. Now the mill is in position to get its 
full slab wood output. Under the old system a very 
large amount of the slab wood material went to the 
burner and was there destroyed. 

The Idaho & Michigan Planing Mill & Box Factory, 
at Emmett, opened Monday after the most extensive 
repairs ever made at the plant. R. E. Shaw is man- 
ager. 
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JOHN H. BURRELL & CO, 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American 
Hardwoods, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 


15 and 16 African House, Water Street 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Telegraphic and Cable Address, “Surrwood, Liverpool” 











excellent improvements are being 


WE ARE BUYERS OF 


American Hardwoods 


LOGS AND LUMBER 
Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 


Bootle, Liverpool, England 
London Office: Dashwood House, 9 New Broad Street, London, E. C, 
News Chambers: 67 Hope St,, Glasgow 


Edward Chaloner & Co. 


Wood Brokers and Agents 


for the Sale of American Hard- 
woods in Logs and Lumber 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Cable Address :: ‘‘CHALONER, LIVERPOOL” 

















BLACK SEA TIMBER COMPANY 
Purdon Chamb Street, Hull, Eng. 


Telegrams:— Teleghenen : Head Office, Central 2884 
““Blacsetim, Hull”. = 
“*Threeply, Hull”. 





“ 


Warehouse, 
ard, a 2343 


Open for business after the war to handle consignments of all kinds of 
TIMBER, HARDWOOD, 
PLYWOOD, VENEERS, Etc. Etc. 


Inquiries solicited by cable or letter, shall receive our 
most careful and prompt attention. 


MILLER BROS. 


MYTON ST., HULL, ENGLAND. 


We are buyers of 


Hardwood, Plywood, Etc. 


offers solicited by cable or letter. 


Cable ad:—‘‘Plywood, Hull.” 
Codes:—A.B.C. Sth Ed. Wood Code & Sup. Lumberman. 


Flatau, Dick & Co. 


Timber Brokers and Agents 


Hardwoods and Plywoods 


5 & 6 Gt. Winchester St., Cables, “Merriness” 

















Lonon, E. C. 2 London 
Codes, ABC 5th Edition, 
Universal Western Union 














SINGLETON, DUNN & CoO. 


Agents for the sale of all kinds of 


AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 


27 Union Street, Glasgow, Scotland, and 17 Gracechurch Street, London, E. C. 3 
Cable Adiecsee--Singinnene. Glasgow, Saterene. London 
Cable Codes—Scotts, A. B. C. 5th Edition. A. 1. Telecode Liebers 


WRIGHT, GRAHAM & CO., Wood Brokers 


86 St. Vincent St. jGlasgow, Scotlaad, 3 Eastcheap St., Londoa,E.C. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Drackridge,”” Glasgow, Cable Addvess: **Nivarium’” London 
Agents forthe saleof all kinds of American Hardwoods in Logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, N.C. Pine, 
Spruce and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports in 
the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 

GLAS GOw, 


CANT & KEMP, scétcans 


Wood Brokers 
For the Sale of all descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 
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Leading Lumber 


EXPORTER 











Pickrel Walnut Co. 


Manufacturers 


Walnut Logs, Lumber 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, U.S.A. 
Cable Address—"‘Pickwood”™ St. Louis. 








Look for 
this Brand 


It guaran- 
tees Quality. 


Oak, Gum, Beech, Magnolia 
We feature Export cutting 
HILLYER - DEUTSCH - EDWARDS, Inc. 








Cable Address: 
“PRIMONTO” 


Oakdale, La., U.S. A. 
* * 
Gay. 
* 
STANDARD 
EXPORT LUMBER COMPANY 
Exporters Wood Goods 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., U.S. A. 


Price & Pierce, London, European Agents. 











Vredenburgh Saw Mill 


Company 
VREDENBURGH, ALA. 








BLACKSWALNUT 


is our specialty. 


Cable Address: 
“KOSSECO Cincinnati’ 


THE 


Kosse, Shoe & Schleyer Co. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


All kinds of Hardwoods 


105-6-7 Carew Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S. A. 








HARDWOODS 
VENEERS 


Long - Knight Lumber Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U.S. A, 











Mansfield Hardwood Lumber Co. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of , 


Band Sawn Hardwoods 
Specializing in Thin Stock : 


Oak, Gum, Ash, Cypress, 


Cottonwood. 





Cable Address, Mansfield-Shreveport A BC Code. 











The Lumberman’s Searchlight 
By M. M. FERGUSON 
One of the handiest lumber calculators on the market 
today. It contains tables of ready-made answers to 
freight rates; reducing board feet to pieces and pieces 
to board feet; lineal feet to board measure, includin 
moulding, unusual methods of rechecking extensions — 
other valuable information on making correct estimates. 
90 pages, size 4x9 (hip pocket edition) 
Bound in Cloth. Price $2.00 Postpaid. 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY. 


A fi l 431 So. Dearborn St., 


CHICAGO 











Washington Notes 








DEFENSE COUNCIL OUTLINES PLANS 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 26.—Grosvenor Clark- 
son, director of the Council of National Defense, 
today transmitted to the appropriations committee 
of the House a request for $150,000 for the peace- 
time work of the council until the end of the fiscal 
year June 30. 

Mr. Clarkson says in part: 


It is the judgment of the council that the proposals 
contained in this memorandum involve in an inescap- 
able way the establishment of the proper methods for 
studying in time of peace the resources of the nation 
for its adequate preparedness in time of war. 

The Council of National Defense is charged with 
very serious responsibilities in connection with the 
national defense. These responsibilities can not rightly 
be evaded, nor does the council wish to evade them, but 
it submits that either the council should be abolished 
and the act creating it repealed, or else it must be 
put in a position to keep itself constantly informed in 
such a way as to be able to perform its duties with 
complete efficiency. 


The council announced the following outline of 
its peace-time organization: 


To state with absolute accuracy the most proper 
organization for such national defense research as is 
obligatory upon the council would be impossible here. 
One can not make absolute rules for a relative world, 
and there is nothing under government much more 
relative or necessarily flexible than national defense 
considerations today. Based on a minimum research 
need, however—making due allowance beforehand for 
necessary expansion in any direction that can not now 
be anticipated—the research activities of the council 
for the next six months should fall under the follow- 
ing five groups: 

Army and Navy requirements. 

Commodity studies. 

Organization, study and the use of the War Indus- 
tries Board files. 

National defense system, including study of national 
defense files. 

Special defense problems, including transportation 
and communication, war finance, etc. 





RULING AFFECTS CHINESE IMPORTS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 26.—The Department 
of State has received a dispatch from Shanghai 
stating that the Maritime Customhouse authorities 
require the presentation of bona fide invoices with 
applications for importation of merchandise into 
China. 

The American Chamber of Commerce in China, 
in view of any possible misunderstanding of the 
requirements, requests that this information be 
given the widest publicity. 





TRADE MARKS IN LATIN AMERICA 

WasuincTon, D. C., Jan. 26.—The House of 
Representatives has passed H. R. 9023, designed to 
protect American trade marks and commercial 
names in Central and South American countries 
and the Republic of Cuba, and, in turn, to protect 
Latin American trade marks and commercial 
names in this country. Briefly, the purpose is to 
stop the practice of pirating trademarks and com- 
mereial names, which, because of the different laws 
in Latin America, has frequently worked to the 
disadvantage of American manufacturers and mer- 
chants. It works both ways. 

The bill provides for the registration of trade 
marks and commercial names in an international 
bureau. This can be accomplished in the United 
States by registering such devices in a separate 
registry, which will be communicated to the inter- 
national bureau. When trade marks are registered 
in this way, paying a fee of $50, the devices will 
be protected in all Latin American countries which 
are parties to the convention negotiated at Buenos 
Aires on Aug. 20, 1910. Since that date more than 
two-thirds of the Central and South American 
countries have formally adhered to the convention, 
which now is a going concern. Mexico has not 
yet ratified the convention, but is eligible to do so. 

Heretofore it has been possible for an individual 
or concern in a South American country to keep 
out American goods by registering the American 
trade mark, altho the individual or concern had 
produced nothing whatever and had no rights in 
the matter, except that the law of his country per- 
mitted such a practice. For example, during the 
debate it was shown that a consignment of $100,- 
000 worth of Ameriean goods arrived at a port in 
South America and was denied admission because 
an enterprising person there had ascertained the 
trade mark or commercial name and registered it. 
It was an embarrassing hold up of the American 
concern which had manufactured the goods and 
had the protection of United States laws here, but 
had failed to register the trade name in that par- 
ticular country. 

Under present conditions much time, red tape 
and considerable money is required to register 
trade marks and commercial names in Latin Amer- 
ican countries, The fee of $50 is about one-tenth 


the cost of such registration, not to mention the 
delay and trouble in looking up Latin American 
laws and complying with them. 

A similar bill was passed by the Senate late in 
the Sixty-fifth Congress. There is no substantial 
opposition to the measure anywhere, but it came 
to the House too late in the last Congress for 
action. 





APPROPRIATE FOR WOOD SHIP CLAIMS 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 26.—The Senate Fri- 
day passed Senate bill 3451, authorizing the United 
States Shipping Board to adjust the equitable 
claims of wood ship builders arising out of the 
prosecution of the world war. The committee on 
commerce added to the bill certain amendments 
that met with strong opposition, and most of which 
were eliminated with the consent of Senator Fern- 
ald, of Maine, who was in charge of the measure 
for the committee, in order to facilitate its passage. 
Fear was expressed that under the amendments the 
door might be thrown wide open to claims of ques- 
tionable character. As finally agreed to, which was 
substantially as introduced, with a few clarifying 
amendments, the bill was passed unanimously. 

It is estimated by the Shipping Board, accord- 
ing to Senator Fernald’s statement, that the claims 
filed under the bill will not exceed $15,000,000. 
Last year Congress passed an appropriation of 
$55,000,000, based upon an estimate of the Ship- 
ping Board, for the settlement of some seventy 
claims by wood ship builders. When the final 
adjustments were made it was found that only 
about one-third of this amount would be required. 
There is a possibility that the remaining claims, 
some of which apparently were based upon in- 
formal contracts, may be adjusted for as little as 
$10,000,000, but Chairman Payne of the Shipping 
Board is convinced the amount will not in any 
event exceed the estimate of $15,000,000. 

When objection was made to the consideration of 
claims growing out of informal contracts, Senator 
Chamberlain called attention to the fact that Con- 
gress authorized the Secretary of War to settle 
just and equitable informal contracts running into 
billions of dollars. 

Senator Fletcher called attention to the fact that 
the Shipping Board effected a saving of $125,000,- 
1 to $130,000,000 by canceling contracts for wood 
ships. 





RAIL BILL CONFEREES MAKE PROGRESS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 26.—The Senate and 

House conferees on the Cummins and Esch rail- 
road bills are making strenuous efforts to reach 
an acceptable compromise, and the understanding 
tonight is that they have agreed on everything but 
the anti-strike provision and Section 6 (govern- 
ment guaranty) of the Cummins bill. Because 
of the wide differences between the two bills on 
the labor and guaranty provisions, concessions 
must be made on both sides. 
_ Many persons feel that shippers and the people 
in general are entitled to protection from a wide- 
spread railroad strike, the danger of which the anti- 
strike provision is designed to eliminate or greatly 
minimize. Yet there is a feeling that some device 
other than a specific anti-strike statute should be 
evolved. 

There has been a good deal of quiet propaganda 
during the last few days intimating that Federal 
control of railroads may continue two years, or 
even longer, but there appears to be no foundation 
in fact for this notion. Director General Hines is 
making all arrangements for the return of the 
roads to private control on schedule time. 


COMMISSION RULES IN TWO CASES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 26.—In Docket No. 10,432 
—Eugene A. Skilton vs. Director General, New York, 
Philadelphia & Norfolk Railroad Co., et al—the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has directed the payment 
of $69 reparation with interest as reimbursement for 
the assessment of demurrage charges on eight carloads 
of lumber shipped from North Carolina points to Cape 
Charles, Va., and ordered reconsigned to eastern 
points. The carriers failed to reconsign the cars on 
the ground that the reconsignment points were in 
embargoed territory. The commission holds that inas- 
much as the tariffs in effect at the time contained no 
provision that defendants would not reconsign to em- 
—_— points demurrage charges should not have been 
assessed, 





The commission has dismissed No. 10,578—Germain 
Co. vs. Director General, Atlantic Coast Line, et al— 
involving alleged misrouting of certain carload ship- 
ments of yellow pine cross ties from points in Georgia 
and Florida to Martinsburg, W. Va., and Locust Point 
(Baltimore), Md. The commission holds that the ship- 
ments were not misrouted. 
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THE MORNING AFTER 


I remember in the 80’s when the winter’s cut was in 
And we drew our winter wages in the spring, 
How we hit it for the city with our pockets full of 


tin 
For a little celebration and a fling. 
Then they used to raise the prices all along the 
avenue 
And a round of drinks might cost you maybe 
ten; 
But our pants was full of money, ev’ry swamper in 
the crew, 
We was millionaires in mackinaws—and then 


On some gray and gloomy morning we’d awaken 
feeling blue 
And we’d finger in our pockets for the roll, 
And would find that it had vanished, that we didn’t 
have a sou— 
We had blew it all upon the flowing bowl. 
We’d awaken sort of thirsty, but we couldn’t get 
a drink, 
With an appetite that wasn’t any joke, 
But you can not buy your bacon if you haven’t 
got the chink— 
And we’d find that we was busted, good and 
broke. 


Then the ministers would chide us and remind us 
that a fool 
And his money soon are parted, and all that, 
But it seems a lot of people now are following 
the rule 
That we followed when we got upon a bat. 
We are making lots of money, but we’re blowing it 
as fast 
As the fellows in the 80’s long ago; 
And we’ll wake some gloomy morning, when we 
all are broke at last, 
And will wish we’d saved a little of the dough. 





BETWEEN TRAINS 

DENVER, CoLO.—Twenty-one years ago we spent 
five months in this town; this week we spent three 
days attending the convention of the Mountain 
States Lumber Dealers’ Association—and had as 
much fun in the three days as we had in the five 
months. This is the part of the country that humps 
itself (the hump being known as the Rocky Moun- 
tains) and the retail lumbermen seem to be doing 
likewise. They were here from Colorado, Wyom- 
ing, and New Mexico (that being the territory 
of the association) and a few leaked in from Ne- 
braska and Montana. For example, one of the 
first men we met when we got in and one of the 
last we parted with when we left was A. Barnett, 
of McCook, Neb., where the time changes. Going 
east you get there an hour after you leave and 
going west you leave an hour before you get there. 

f you want to know what time it is don’t ask 
Barnett; he doesn’t know. 

This year’s convention, which was the seven- 
teenth, was a success of high altitude. From ses- 
sion to session the attendance grew like a corn 
on a tourist, until the room would hardly hold 
them. The high spot in the entertainment, of 
course, was dinner at Daniels & Fisher’s tea room, 
given by the justly celebrated Knot-Hole Club, of 
Denver. We hasten to assure the impatient reader, 
however, that the tea was strictly within the Gov- 
ernment regulations. There must have been about 
six hundred of us there, and a generous chicken 
dinner was followed by a vaudeville bill that was 
everything from grand opera to grand uproar. It 
was a big night and a big show. 

_And the convention program was like the vaude- 
ville program—not that it was vaudeville, but 
there was something for every taste. It got more 
interesting with every inning, a lot of the members 
even taking an interest in the election of officers, 
which is unusual in a lumber convention. This 
year it was decided to elect a New Mexico man 
president of the association and the choice fell on 
E. B. Humphreys, of Raton, N. M. Bob Mundell, 
of Denver, was subsequently reélected secretary by 
the directors, and Harry Nutting, of Littleton, 
treasurer, and the association agreed to special 
assess itself $5 a yard (and $5 a yard is about as 
cheap as you can get anything good these days) 
for the increased expenses of the association. 

Of course you will want to know who was there. 
Well, there was D. C. Donovan from Longmont, 
one of the old guard. Harry W. Berger, ‘‘lumber 
commissioner’? from Trinidad, was among those 
present. He broke into the lumber business back 
in Ohio, and knows Canton, Ohio, as well as most 
lumbermen know Canton flannel. The train that 
brought W. S. Pickerill from Durango tipped over, 
but W. S. never got a scratch, altho he says that 


that is carrying the tipping system on our railroads 
altogether too far. 

We went to the Hoo-Hoo concatenation, of 
course, and enjoyed the reading of the ritual very 
much. Some of the candidates thought that that 
was the hardest part of the concatenation. The 
juniorhoohooing of William McFarland, of Den- 
ver, was very clevah, we would say. Which re- 
minds us that Mr. Burnside, whom we used to 
know back in Connecticut, was among those pres- 
ent. 

During considerable of our visit-to Denver we 
were in the hospitable hands of the Hon. Bill Me- 
Phee, Supreme Bojum of Hoo-Hoo and, for that 
matter, of Denver, Colo. The MePhee & McGin- 
nity interests have just built a $300,000 fruit ware- 
house and leased it, so you never can tell what line 
we lumbermen will come to. Bull took us to a 
luncheon to Governor Lowden, of Illinois, where 
every man present was a governor or a United 
States senator, or, if he wasn’t, was willing to be. 
The Lowden boom took on considerable impetus 
at this luncheon. You never can tell what will 
happen; the people might want a business admin- 
istration after all. 

President Biggs, of Canon City, presided over 
the convention with great success, and retires to 
the peace and quiet of the retail lumber business 
with all the glory that has surrounded other presi- 
dents who have retired to more or less private life. 

But we haven’t begun to mention all the fellows 
who might be. King H. Pullen came all the way 
up from New Orleans to represent the Southern 
Pine Association at the meeting, and diplomatically 
told the mountain men that his organization 
wanted to help them sell lumber, whether it was 
yellow or any other color. W. H. Esworthy was 
among the early arrivals and late departers. He 
is now purchasing agent for a string of retail 
yards, but in these days there isn’t anything to 
purchase but lumber, lath and shingles, and not 
much of them. 

There were about forty-seven conventions in 
Denver this week, or seven anyway, but not even 
the stock show outshone the effulgent glory of the 
lumber meeting. It made it almost impossible to 
get a room at an hotel, but that is a condition 
that confronts us all over the country. We can 
explain it only on the ground that, now that the 
country has gone dry, people want rooms because 
they go to bed at night, something that a whole 
lot of us used to forget to do. 

But, rooms or not, and everybody eventually 
got one somewhere, the convention of the retail 
lumber dealers from the mountain States was a 
great and glittering and glorious success. 





THE AFTERWHILES 


My dad was queer about some things; 
I never heard him worry much 
That other people lived like kings 
While we had little such and such. 
I used to think our lot was hard 
Because there wasn’t much in sight; 
He said I wouldn’t afterward— 
And he was right. 


For, looking backward down the years, 
I seldom think of what we had. 
I just remember smiles and tears 
And things like that—and mostly dad. 
I don’t remember we were poor, 
I don’t remember who- was rich; 
I can’t remember now for sure 
Just which was which. 


You just remember joys and pains 
You had together, that is all; 
Some simple memory remains 
That makes mere money mighty small. 
I just remember tears and smiles, 
The rest is lost to sense and sight. 
Dad said these made the afterwhiles— 
And dad was right. 





BETWEEN TOWNS 
Now that Jan. 16 is past, wonder if the Alton 


still runs that daily train between Peoria and 
Dwight? 


Traveling across Iowa suggests the thought that 
the mysterious stone tower at Newport may have 
been a silo. 

‘¢Where are we now?’’ asked a man in the 
dressing room on the Illinois Central a few morn- 
ings ago. ‘‘We just passed Champaign,’’ said the 
Pullman conductor. ‘‘Well,’’ said the man, ‘‘if 
you did, you missed me.’’ 
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DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 
and Basswood Lumber 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window 
Frames and Mouldings. Also Red Cedar 
Siding and Fir Doors. 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., 





Saginaw, 
Michigan 








' Dry Hardwoods ; 


Prompt Shipment: 
40 M ft.4/4” Birch No.2C & 
10M ft.5S/4” Birch No.1 C& 
13M ft.6/4” Birch No.1C& 
11M ft.6/4” Beech No. 2C& 
25 M ft. 4/4” Poplar No. 2 C & 


Wire or write for delivered prices. 


LE The Coulter Lumber Company, 








We Want Orders for 


Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 
200 M feet 8-4 No. 3 Common 
200 M feet 12-4 No. 3 Common 
feet 16-4 No. 3 Common 
m 


m0 M Mapl 
250 M feet 5-4 No. | & 2 Co a e€ 


50 M feet 12-4 No.3 Rock Elm—16 feet. 
Von Platen Lumber Company 


Mills at Iron Mountain. Mich. 
Bone 


Michigan Hard Maple ory 


Can ship} Pot | 16-4 No.1 Com.& Btr. Maple 








, 5-4 & 6-4 No.1C. & B. Basswood 
a= Also Pine, Hemlock and Tamarack 


ABBOTT & WAGNER, Cadillac, Mich. 
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COAST CONTINUES FIGHT FOR CARS 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 24.—Lack of cars, with no 
prospect of relief, is causing Robert B. Allen, 
secretary and manager of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, to take another trip to Wash- 
ington, D. C., in hope of securing action by the 
United States Railroad Administration. Mr. Allen 
will leave here Sunday night, to be absent thirty 
days, and he will be accompanied by J. N. Teal, 
of Portland, traffic attorney of the association. 
They will make personal representations to the au- 
thorities in the effort to be granted more cars. 
Just prior to departure for the East, Mr. Allen 
wired full data to United States Senator Miles 
Poindexter, touching the desperate situation in the 
Pacific Northwest, and received assurances of co- 
operation to the fullest extent in making the Rail- 
road Administration realize the need of action. Also 
coming to the association headquarters in this city 
Feb. 1 wili be H. M. Proebstel, an expert traffic 
man, who prior to the war was connected with the 
traffic department of the North Bank road at 
Portland, and since has been chief clerk in the 
office of the Portland freight traffic committee of 
the Railroad Administration, This committee has 
charge of all the freight traffic in the Pacific North- 
west. Mr. Proebstel will give particular attention 
to car supply, and each day will keep Mr. Allen 
in Washington informed as to just what the sit- 
uation is. 


Wholesaler Favors Discontinuance of Transits 


In relation to car supply and transits, an inter- 
esting communication has been received at asso- 
ciation headquarters here from George M. Duncan, 
of the Duncan Lumber Co., Portland, in answer to a 
circular sent out some time ago, asking wholesalers 
for their views. Mr. Duncan, who is widely known 
as an astute and aggressive wholesaler, says plainly 
that his firm has discontinued transits, from a con- 
viction that the practice has rendered a bad car 
situation much worse, and he favors discontinuance 
of that method of sales altogether. This expression 
is regarded at association headquarters as a hope- 
ful sign, on account of the spirit of cooperation 
set forth in the letter. 





PITTSBURGH 


Full of Facts and Full of Fight 


Mr. Allen is setting forth, as if to battle, full 
of facts and full of fight. Immediately prior to 
his departure he issued a bulletin regretfully say- 
ing that the association is compelled ‘‘to advise 
member mills against basing any future sales or 
manufacturing policies on statements alleging im- 
proved car supply, issued by the United States 
Railroad Administration, Washington, D. C.’’ 
Slight temporary improvement is due, he says, to 
release of cars to shippers, following embargoes 
during which cars had been accumulated but not 
distributed. Summarizing the outlook for western 
Washington and western Oregon as ‘‘bad,’’ he 
makes these points: There is no evidence of 500 
cars a day being turned over to the Northwestern 
region at Chicago by Eastern lines; the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul has less than 200 empty 
box cars east of Deer Lodge, Mont., moving toward 
the Coast; there have not been any empty box 
ears turned over to the Milwaukee at Mowbridge 
for the Pacific Northwest since Dec. 1; the Great 
Northern has approximately 1,800 empties east of 
Troy, Mont., moving west, but beyond this move- 
ment is not receiving any cars of consequence from 
eastern connecting lines; the Northern Pacific has 
approximately 800 empty box cars east of Troy, 
moving west, and there is no movement of con- 
sequence coming up to the Northern Pacifie at 
Mandan. 

The bulletin continues that the Oregon-Washing- 
ton Railroad & Navigation Co. is very short of cars 
for forest products. On Jan. 7 an order was issued 
for seventy-five cars a day, in excess of equaliza- 
tion, at Huntington, but up to Jan. 21 no cars had 
been delivered on that order. The Southern Pacific 
is averaging fifty-six box cars and twenty-eight 
flat cars a day, north, thru Ashland, Ore., fairly 
balancing the outgoing movement. 

Lack of Empties Is Reason for Tie-up 

After quoting figures to prove that the railroads 
of the Pacific Northwest have not outgrown track 
facilities, and that ear service can not be traced 


to that as a cause, the bulletin gives ‘‘a fair index 
of the situation,’’ thus: 

During the first twenty days of October, 1,000 more 
empties were received in the Pacific Northwest than 
for the same twenty days in the month of January; 
and 4,000 more loads were moved out of Oregon and 
Washington during the first twenty days of October 
than in the first twenty days in January. There seems 
very little prospect of any improvement in car supply, 
unless the Railroad Administration can be induced to 
bill cars thru from eastern lines at Chicago to the 
Pacific Northwest, in straight trainloads. 


Embargo in East Prevents Loading at Coast 


From L. S. MeIntyre, traffic manager of the 
West Coast association, has come notice of an em- 
bargo placed by the regional director, on account 
of weather conditions on eastern lines, applying in 
general to certain commodities destined for points 
east of Buffalo, Niagara Frontier, Hornell, N. Y., 
and Clearfield, Pa. The embargo means that for 
the time being lumber and shingles can not be 
loaded for delivery within the prescribed areas. 
It is pointed out that transcontinental lines, under 
private control, ordinarily would continue to accept 
such business "regardless of embargoes; in view 
of the probabilities that embargoes would be lifted 
before shipments originating in the Pacific North- 
west could reach the embargoed zones. 





SHIPBUILDING PLANT FOR BALTIMORE 


BautimoreE, Mp., Jan. 26.—This city is to have 
another shipbuilding plant, the Globe Shipbuilding 
& Drydock Co., of Superior, Wis., having decided 
to locate in this city. The corporation, which was 
started in 1916 and figured in the war program, 
is to be incorporated in Maryland with a capital 
stock of $5,000,000 and its capacity is to be greatly 
enlarged by local interests, tho the western manage- 
ment will remain in charge, with Benjamin C. 
Cooke as president. Mr. Cooke was here a short 
time ago, looking over the ground, and studying the 
advantages to be offered by the city. The com- 
pany, of course, will be a large consumer of lumber 
and thus further add to the importance of this 
market as a lumber center. 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our Silver White Pine is areal Cork Pine substi- 
tute for planing Mill and Pattern Work, Etc. 


At our various mill connections we own and 
carry large stocks o 


Idaho White Pine. 
CaliforniaWhite Pine also Sugar Pine. 
Michigan and Minn. White Pine. 
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YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 


Our new mill at Lenox,, Ky., is now operating 
Also our new mill at Floraia, Ala, and Paxton, Fla. 
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Reports from all over the country 


that 
there is no letup in the demand for millwork of all 


indicate 


kinds. Increasing difficulty is experienced in getting 
materials, and this condition is accentuated by the 
extreme shortage of cars available for eastbound ship- 
ments from the Pacific Northwest. 

The general situation is pretty well summed up in 
a bulletin issued this week by C. B. Harman, secre- 
tary of the Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufac- 
turers’ Association, which says: “General reports to 
this office indicate that every member of our associa- 
tion is getting more orders than he can fill promptly. 
The demand is greater than the supply. Reports also 
show that cost is very great, and unless we are very 
careful, even on the present high prices, we are sub- 
ject to a loss. Toot the horn and keep going. Work 
fast before the rain.” 

Minneapolis and St. Paul 
are running strong, but in some cases have had to 
limit production because of shortage in material. 
Northern stocks of factory grade are practcially ex- 
hausted, and the car supply restricts shipments from 
the West. Hardwood also is searce. The building 
outlook is splendid and wherever possible manufac- 
turers are expanding their output to stock up for the 
expected spring rush, 

Factories in Cincinnati, Ohio, and vicinity have been 
receiving specifications for architects and contracting 
builders on work for spring, a large part of it calling 
for bids on industrial construction that it is desired 
to get under way as soon as weather will permit and 
to complete early in the year. Dwelling house con- 
tracts generally are less urgent, altho early estimates 
are called for. All demands indicate a vastly larger 
consumption of all kinds of finish than a year ago. 

Kansas City (Mo.) plants report a fair demand for 
regular stock and enough other business in specials 
to keep them working nearly full time. Considerable 
difficulty is being experienced by the plants in get- 
ting lumber and the advancing prices necessitate up- 
ward changes in their lists. There appears to be little 
building in the country. according to reports to sales 
managers, nearly all of the business coming from the 
cities, 

The J. B. Rust Sash & Door Co., of Kansas City, 
Mo., has bought the pronerty now occupied by it at 
Tenth and Hickory streets. 96 by 120 feet, and also a 
48 by 120 foot tract adioining. unon which a 2-story 
addition to the plant will be built at once, Five years 
ago the comnany started with 5.009 feet of floor space. 
The new addition will increase the floor space occu- 
pied to 35.000 feet. 

All the sash and door concerns in Baltimore, Md., 
not only are able to get as much business as they 
want. but more than they ean take care of. It is no 
uncommon thing for the sellers to decline calls for 
the reason that the material to take eare of them is 
not to he had within a reasonable time: this at a 


(Minn.) manufacturers 


period when construction work is not really pushed, 





and when various factors combine to check activity. 
There is some talk of construction work being deferred 
because of the high cost of materials of all kinds, 
but whether this will really be done remains to be 
seen. 

The door and millwork demand at Buffalo, N. Y., 
has dropped off a little owing to unusually severe 
weather and excessive snow. It is generally agreed 
that there will be a big demand in the next few 


months, because of the great shortage of houses in 
the city. 
The San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork plants 


are fairly busy and have good prospects ahead, Door 
factories in the Bay counties have plenty of business. 
Finished door factories at the white and sugar pine 
mills are well supplied with orders and are running 
full. Sash and door cut stock is moving rapidly with 
a heavy demand. A big season on pine box shook is 
expected and there is very little box lumber for sale. 
The car supply is better. 

Secretary C. B. Harman, of the Southern Sash, 
Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ Association, has just 
sent out a bulletin giving the following example of 
simple cost accounting: 

One of our members has just sold 180 turned pine 
balusters 34%,4x31%4x20 inches, and reports the cost as 
follows: 


Amount of lumber as per cutting bill. .480 feet 
Add 15 percent for waste............ 72 feet 
Total amount of lumber used. -552 feet 


Five hundred and fifty-two feet at ‘invoice aceite 








TO. De SET BG i os so voiceecess “eeeee $27.60 
Add for handling 552 feet at $4.90........... 2.70 
Turner’s time 26 hours at 57 cents. Ceeeese 14.82 
Bench burden 26 hours at 28 cents. ey ee 7.28 

I 2G orks Sin ver rents tiviasacue $52.40 
Add 20 percent commercial burden........... - 10.48 

PEA DUI AOU 6 6-6 6s: sis bic eek eee clea $62.88 


Actual cost per baluster, 35 cents each. 

From the above it will be noted that the turner 
executed seven balusters an hour. 

This seems a very simple process and it looks as if 
it would be a very easy matter to keep cost in a simi- 
lar way of practically everything made in our factories, 
of course each factory using its own lumber prices, 
wage rates and burdens, and where the factory ha‘ 
established no burdens those reported by the Millwork 
Cost Information Bureau could be followed with a 
surety that they were at least the average. 

We would be glad to report more of this character 
and if members will supply us with the cutting bills 
or net amount of Inmber used with invoice price 
together with the actual time of the labor used we 
ean very well work out the rest. It will of course 
be advisable to report burdens also when possible to 
do so. 
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A TRUCK WHICH SATISFIES LOGGERS 





Oregon Man Puts Motor and Trailers to Very Rigid Tests—Builds a New Type 
of Logging Road 


HAULING LOGS WITH A DUPLEX 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from time to time has 
commented upon the development of motor truck log- 
ging roads on the Pacific coast. It takes pleasure in 
presenting herewith a description of a somewhat un- 
common type of motor truck logging road used by J. 
L. Smith, of Dallas, Ore. One of the accompanying 
illustrations shows very clearly the method of its con- 
struction. Logs split in half or heavy timbers are 
placed upon the ground, and two- or three-inch planks 
are spiked to the inside at approximately the gage of 
the trucks. The planks are held in position by the 
eross pieces which are nailed to them and to the 
planks or logs over which the truck wheels run. This 
method of construction keeps the truck and trailer 
from running off of the tracks, and at the same time 
affords an excellent road bed for the wheels. The 
other illustration shows the equipment going up a 
grade with a good sized load of fir logs. It also shows 


the type of trailer made by Mr. Smith for his own use. 
Mr. Smith is admittedly a great booster for Duplex 











DETAILS OF TRUCK LOGGING ROAD 


trucks and there are other lumbermen who feel the 
same way about trucks of this make. Mr. Smith 
writes as follows: 


“In the winter of 1917 I was in the market for a 
good logging truck, and a number of salesmen called 
on me. About the time I made up my mind to buy I 
saw an account in a local paper that a Duplex 344-ton 
truck had gone thru Pass Creek Canyon on its own 
power: This was in early March when our roads were 
impassable, and I knew Pass Creek Canyon was far 
worse than anything around my section. This set me 
thinking and I thought that if I could get a truck 
that would give me three months more service each 
year it would put in a good many more thousand feet 
of lumber than what a two-wheel drive would, and 
thereby pay for itself. This gave my truck buying a 
setback, and I investigated the different makes of four- 
wheel drives. From my personal experience in the use 
of machinery I set my mind on a Duplex, for its 
flexibility of construction, high road clearance, and 
extremely low-gear ratio on its second low, pulling on 
all four wheels, seemed to just fit my needs for logging 
exactly. 

“The county commissioners of Polk County were also 
boosting this truck as they had been to Portland and 
had witnessed a demonstration, after which they had 
placed their order for one and were expecting it de- 
livered any day. 

“The day the truck was delivered to them it hap- 








Are you using a m.>tor truck in an un- 
usual way? Have motor trucks solved your 
haulage problem? Have you any figures 
giving the cost of truck operation? Pass 
this information along so other lumbermen 
may benefit, by sending an account to the 
Motor Truck Department of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN. 











pened I could not be at the demonstration, but learned 
that night of how it had pulled a standard size Russell 
scarifier—walked away with it in eight inches of hard 
macadam. So I went down and looked the truck over, 
then down to see the work that had been done. From 
there I went back and looked the truck over the sec- 
ond time, and decided right there I was going to Port- 
land to place my order for a Duplex, which I did the 
next day. 

“After one year’s hard work hauling logs, mining 
props, and piling, at an expense of something like $40 
for repairs, I am placing my order for my second 
Duplex truck to handle my additional contracts. 


“This truck always worked with a two-wheel trailer, 
and hauled loads on the truck and trailer up to ten 
tons right out of the woods, thru creek beds, across 
fields, wherever I wanted to go. Some of these loads 
of piling were ninety feet long, and the poles for min- 
ing props averaged forty feet. I am still running on 
the original set of tires and they are good for this 
season. 


“T am now using this truck hauling logs about a 
mile; I am using two trailers, one semitrailer and a 
double bunk, both steel wheeled, plain bearing, of my 
own make, The double bunk trailer has eight wheels 
and the semitrailer has four wheels. Each load aver- 
ages 2,500 board feet to the load, and I am putting 
into the pond 20,000 board feet every ten hours. These 
logs are second growth fir and each load runs about 
ten ton net weight. One grade on this haul is about 
10 percent going in with my load, and going back 
empty I have one quite long grade that averages 12 
percent. It would bother any other truck to take these 
empty trailers back. 

“IT have kept very close figures on my gas and oil 
consumption for all last season, and in this heavy 
work that I used it on hauling these timbers and logs 
I used one pint of cylinder oil to every forty miles of 
road traveled, and averaged five miles to a gallon of 
gasoline. 

“T have had my Duplex in a great many hard places 
and it never has failed me. One time in particular 
with a load of long piling I had occasion to go thru 
an extremely bad place in crossing a creek bottom. 
I thought it rather doubtful as to whether or not I 
would get thru, but I told the driver to go ahead and 
should we get stuck I would get some teams. It came 
right thru without a single hitch, over hub deep in 
mud and very uneven footing. The way it took the 
road torque with all four wheels pulling reminded me 
of an alligator crawling thru the mud. This brought 
to my mind one of the Duplex’s strongest points— 
flexibility to conform to uneven footing. The driver 
told me he had not put on near all the power, so I do 
not know the limit of the Duplex, as I have never had 
to use near all the power to get out of any bad hole 
I have ever been in, and I have always had it come 
thru with its load and it has never been pulled out. 


“I have always been able to deliver on my contracts 
as specified, and, therefore, can honestly recommend 
the Duplex truck to anyone wishing a dependable truck 
for heavy hauling of this kind.” 





“Even the Indians have coined a word for automo- 
biles,” says H. P. Branstetter, Chicago Kissel car dis- 
tributer. “Now comes the name ‘Sinnapaschugy,’ 
coined by the Navajo Indians of Utah for automobiles. 
Literally translated it means a wagon that ‘goes with 
a chuck,’ according to an authority on the language 
of the Navajo, Hopi and Apache Indians,” 
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Kneeland-McLurg 


Lumber Company 
Phiilips, Wis. 


“SHAKELESS” 


HEMLOCK 
Hardwood Lumber 


Maple and Birch Flooring 


Birch 


300 M* 5/4 


No. 3 Common 


Special: 




















Are You Having Trouble 
Finding Fuel? 


SLABS and EDGINGS 


We have 500 cords of 4' Hemlock slabs 
and Edgings, 500 cords of 4' Hardwood 
Slabs and Edgings dry. 


We also have two or three cars of 6/ 4! 
No. 2 Common and better dry Soft Elm. 


Send us your inquiries for 


Northern Hardwood and Hemlock 
Wheeler-Timlin Lumber Company 


Wausau, Wisconsin 

















DUPLEX HAULING TRAILERS UP A GRADE ON THE LOGGING ROAD 





White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock ai all 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and _ Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin 
Wisconsin White Pine Timber and 
is of a very soft texture. Shop Lum- 
ber and Factory Selects are our 
Specialties. 


We solicit your business 











Co. 


Rust-Owen Lumber 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 
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4 Redwood L 


will save you money and enhance 
the value of your factory products. 
For color, grain and easy-working 
qualities it is unexcelled. 


Our Salesman will be glad to call on you. 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
1222 Lumber CHIC AGO New York, 


Exchange. 103 Park Ave. 
Kansas City, Grand Avenue Temple Bldg. 


LONG FIR JOISTS... 
ano BIG TIMBERS i." 


Falis, 
Wash. 
Washington Fir | Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 


Red Cedar Shingles 











wAros: H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOT/. 
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Pacific Creo-Wood Pipe | 
° Trade Mark—Registered 


'Korrugo Wood Blocks 
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Patented and Trade Mark 
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Davenport 
Hotel 


SPOKANE, U.S. A. 


The Meeting Place for the 
Business Interests of 
the Inland Empire 


Rates, “$1.50 up 


"THE fame of this house as “One of America’s Excep- 
tional Hotels” is based upon far more than its archi- 
tectural and artistic excellences—as unusual as they are. 

Moderate rates, service—by no means dependent 
upon the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality, 


Northern Life Building, 


























If a prominent lumberman is in town you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 


Davenport Hotel Company 
L. M. DAVENPORT, President 














All Lumbermen 
make their head- 
quarters at the 


Radisson 


Hotel 


MINNEAPOLIS 





OPENED 1910 





Three Beautiful Cafes 


Room Rates: 


With Running Water, 
$1.50 per aay. 
With Toilet, 
$2.00 per day. 
With Bath and Toilet, 
$2.50, $3, $3.50, $4 














Shows the cost 


THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY Sows the cost 
ber of feet of lumber between 2 and 29,000 feet at any price 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85 
cents to $6 a thousand. In leather $6, cloth $5.50, pestpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St, CHICAGO 


ASK RESTORATION OF PREWAR EXPORT RATES 





Numerous Cemmercial and Shippers’ Organizations Join in Appeal—Expansion 
of Export Trade Hinges Upon Rate Basis 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 28.—At a largely at- 
tended hearing before officials of the Railroad 
Administration today, strong pleas were ad- 
vanced by the Committee of the South and by the 
Midwest-Gulf-South Atlantic Foreign Trade & 
Transportation Committee for the restoration of 
prewar export rates to South Atlantic and Gulf 

orts. 

. While the hearing was granted at the request 
of A. G. T. Moore, traffic manager of the South- 
ern Pine Association and chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the South, and had to do primarily 
with lumber rates, the cancelation of export rates 
affects many other commodities and it was for 
this reason that commercial and shippers’ organ- 
izations of twenty-two States united in urging 
the restoration of bona fide export rates to south- 
ern ports. 


Explains Reasons for Cancelation of Rates 


Rice P. Lincoln, assistant director of traffic, 
presided, assisted by N. B. Wright, also director 
of traffic, and Cyrus B. Stafford and William B. 
Hardy, assistant directors of public service. 
Neither Director of Traffic Chambers, nor Di- 
rector of Public Service Thelen could attend. 

At the outset Mr. Lincoln briefly outlined the 
steps leading up to the cancelation of export 
rates, concluding by stating that the ports east 
of the Mississippi River will have export rates 
under the new arrangement to the extent that 
domestic rates are reidjusted on an equality with 
the lowest domestic rate. The treatment given 
lumber rates, Mr. Lincoln said, was the same as 
that given rates on other commodities. He stated 
that no public hearings had been granted, the 
Railroad Administration merely following out 
General Order No. 28 which, among other things, 
provides for the cancelation of export and im- 
port rates. 

As to the situation west of the river, Mr. 
Lincoln stated that it has been found that do- 
mestie rates are out of line and that it will be 
necessary to make an adjustment of the entire 
fabric. He said a hearing would be granted be- 
fore a freight rate authority is issued for the 
territory west of the river. Domestic rates west 
of the river, Mr. Lincoln said, are materially 
higher. 


Rates Predicated on Domestic Port Rates 


‘*Then the ports west of the river will have 
bona fide export rates, but not those east of the 
river?’’ asked Mr. Moore. 

It was at this point that Mr. Lincoln stated 
that the ports east of the river would have ex- 
port rates thru a readjustment of domestic rates 
to the level of the lowest existing rate. 

‘*That means that on a commodity like lum- 
ber competition with foreign woods in foreign 
markets will not be considered at all in the ad- 
justment?’’ asked Mr. Moore. 


Should Be Made to Meet World Competition 


‘*All export rates are now predicated on do- 
mestic port rates.’’ was the reply. 

Mr. Moore stated that upon investigation the 
Railroad Administration would find that export 
rates as to lumber were built up primarily in the 
light of the competition with woods of foreign 
countries which American exporters must meet. 
‘¢That brings us up to the situation that con- 
fronts us today,’’ he said. ‘‘The consensus of 
all national traffic organizations we have been 
able to check up shows that the export rates were 
established on a different basis from the domestic 
rates.’’ 


Traffic League Endorses Lower Export Rates 


Guy Freer, of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, was called upon by Mr. Moore to state 
the position of that organization. Mr. Freer 
stated that the league confines itself to general 
principles rather than dealing with specific com- 
modities and rates. The league, he said, consid- 
ered during the war that nothing would or should 
be done that would interfere in the slightest de- 
gree with the activities of the Government. It 
thought that the adjustment in General Order 
No. 28 was not the proper principle for export 
rates on a permanent basis. 

‘‘The National Industrial Traffic League,’’ 
said Mr. Freer, ‘‘endorses the principle of mak- 
ing lower rates on export than on district traffic 
when necessary to meet competition. The in- 
terests of the country require that we seek for- 
eign markets in order that our industries, with 


their greatly increased productive capacity, may 
be kept going at full speed.’’ 

‘*We have not asked the national organiza- 
tions to support the lumber rates as such,’’ said 
Mr. Moore. ‘‘ We think we can handle that our- 
selves,’’ 


Order Virtually Wipes Out Differentials 


Mr. Moore then discussed lumber rates in some 
detail, producing figures to support his statement 
that lumber is more than bearing its share of the 
revenue burdens of the railroads. He showed 
that the average return from lumber rates ex- 
ceeds that on the average of other commodities, 
while the average loading is substantially higher. 

While General Order No. 28 states that it is 
not the purpose to disturb unnecessarily the ex- 
isting differentials, Mr. Moore pointed out that 
the cancelation of export rates virtually wipes 
out the differentials. Section 3, he said, provides 
that lumber rates shall be increased not to exceed 
5 cents a hundred pounds. In some instances 
rates now applied do exceed 5 cents, and the can- 
celation of export rates will mean a further in- 
crease, he said. 

Mr. Stafford wanted to know if instances could 
be given where the increase on lumber under Sec- 
tion 3 now exceeds 5 cents a hundred pounds. 
W. T. Hancock, of the Kirby Lumber Co., re- 
marked that he knew of a number of instances 
in which that company had paid as much as 6 
and 6% cents, and that an application for repara- 
tion had been turned down. 


Rate Increase Would Restrict Lumber Exports 


Mr. Moore presented figures showing that prior 
to the war upwards of one billion two hundred 
million feet of pine lumber was exported annual- 
iy thru southern ports. In 1918 the figures 

ropped down to 160,000,000 feet. In 1919 they 
jumped up again to 452,000,000 feet. 

‘*'We are, we hope, approaching normal again,’’ 
he said. ‘‘The increase in 1919 leads us to feel 
that within a relatively short time, one or two 
years perhaps, normal conditions will be restored. 
Therefore we are keenly interested in not having 
the return to normal impeded by an increase in 
export rates which is not justified on revenue 
grounds, because that commodity is already pay- 
ing more than its share.’’ 


Reduce Coast Rates; Increase Rates from South 


Mr. Moore took exception to a proposal of the 
Railroad Administration to equalize lumber rates 
from the Pacific coast to New England with those 
from the Southeast. He read figures covering 
the year 1918 and ten months of 1919 showing a 
deficit on lumber from the Pacific coast to New 
England of $100,000,000, against a deficit from 
the Southeast of only $15,000,000. 

‘*We are not greatly interested, therefore, in 
the plan to increase export rates in the South 
while it is proposed to reduce domestic rates from 
the Pacific coast to New England. It does not 
look like a reasonable revenue proposition.’’ 


Must Consider European Competition 


Mr. Moore said that in 1913, the last full pre- 
war year, 17,000,000,000 feet of lumber was im- 
ported into European countries. ‘‘We shipped 
about one and a half billion feet of this lumber,’’ 
he said. ‘‘ You can readily see we were not a big 
factor in that market. The increase proposed in 
our export rates will make us less a factor. If we 
are going to do business in competition with 
other producing countries, competitive conditions 
must be considered in connection with rates.’’ 

Mr. Hancock interrupted at this point to re- 
mark, that still another advance in rates ‘‘is 
staring us in the face in the proposed increases 
by trunk lines.’’ 


Former Trade Commissioner Addresses Meeting 


Mr. Moore called upon Roger E. Simmons, 
whose reports on conditions in South America 
and Russia are known to readers of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. Mr. Simmons is now connected with 
the Pitch Pine Export Co., and is also still at 
work on reports on the two years he spent in 
Russia where he was at one time placed under 
arrest by the Bolsheviki and had other thrilling 
experiences. 


Undersold by Russian Lumber in Brazil 


“When I visited South America a few years ago,” 
said Mr. Simmons, “I was astounded to find Russian 
lumber from Riga and Scandinavia underselling Amer- 
ican lumber in northern Brazil, almost at our door. 
The answer was subsidized ocean rates. At Rio de 
Janeiro, American lumber prevailed because of its 
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larger sizes, but I also found there large quantities of 
Russian and Scandinavian low grade lumber. In the 
River Plate district I found that the Germans had 

brought Japanese and eastern Siberian oak to Ger- 
* many, placed it in German ships there and sent it all 
the way to Buenos Aires and still virtually ran Amer- 
ican oak out of the market. I returned with the one 
proposition that the Government must help the lumber 
industry if it is to meet competition in foreign mar- 
kets. ranklin Smith, of the Forest Service, was sent 
to India and the Far East at that time and returned 
with a similar report. 


World Market Offers Remarkable Opportunity 


With Russia out of the market for years to come 
the situation presents one opportunity of a lifetime 
to American lumbermen, provided they are able to 
embrace it. Russia has practically 54 percent of the 
lumber of the world. About 25 percent of the Russian 
supply of timber is in Finland, which is now inde- 

ndent but in which there are numerous labor and 

dustrial troubles as the new government is getting 
on its feet. Scandinavia is oversold many times. 

No department of our Government should now throw 
an obstacle in the path of American lumbermen. The 
Shipping Board should give us better ocean rates and 
the differential on export rates to our prices should be 
restored. 

Mr. Lincoln asked about export rates to the 
ports of Russia and Scandinavia. ‘‘ Rates to the 
ports are not a consideration, except in Sweden,’’ 
was the reply. ‘‘In Russia, before the revolu- 
tion destroyed economic organizations, the saw- 
mills were located at the mouths of rivers, which 
are ports. The logs were rafted| down the 
rivers.’? 

James B. Morrow, manager of the foreign trade 
department of the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce, submitted a brief on behalf of the Mid- 
west-Gulf-South Atlantic committee. 


Those Who Attended the Conference 


In addition to the persons mentioned, those in 
attendance included Frank Carnahan, traffic 
manager for the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association; C, E. Elmquist, of the North- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association; P. A. 
Jordan, of the Southern Pine Association; W. Q. 
Church, of Kansas City, representing the W. R. 
Pickering Lumber Co.; L. W. Shepardson, of the 
Pascagoula (Miss.) Chamber of Commerce and 
the Standard Export Lumber Co., of New Or- 
leans; J. L. Boyd, of Orange, Tex., representing 
the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co.; J. 8. Hershey, 
of the Dallas committee; F. M. Renshaw, traffic 
manager, Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce; H. 
C. Culbreath, secretary-treasurer of the Tampa 
Inter Ocean Steamship Co.; Thomas E. Grady, of 
the Savannah Board of Trade; A. A. Adams, of 
the Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago, and the 
Jordan River Lumber Co., Kiln, Miss.; C. J. 
Austin, of the National Industrial Traffic League; 
and H. S. L’Hommedeau, Orange, Tex., of the 
Southwestern Traffic League. 





ASK FAIR GULF EXPORT RATES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 26.—The Committee 
of the South, representing commercial, shipping, 
trade and traffic organizations thruout the southern 
states, arrived here today to make a determined 
fight for fair treatment in the matter of freight 
rates on export traffic and shipping facilities for 
South Atlantic and Gulf ports, The committee 
was organized at Memphis Jan. 12, when the situa- 
tion growing out of the cancelation of export rates 
was discussed at length. A. G. T. Moore, of New 
Orleans, traffic manager of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation, who was chosen chairman of the com- 
mittee, arrived here ahead of the committee and 
established headquarters at the Raleigh Hotel. 
About twenty-five members of the committee are 
on hand. 

Plans of the committee covered conferences today 
and tonight, a hearing tomorrow afternoon before 
the Senate committee on commerce on the matter 
of better treatment for South Atlantic and Gulf 
ports in the allocation of ships; a banquet at the 
New Willard tomorrow evening, to which senators 
and representatives have been invited, and a 
hearing Wednesday morning before Director of 
Traffic Chambers and Director of Public Service 
Thelen, Railroad Administration. 

The committee of the South has joined forces 
with the Midwest-Gulf-South Atlantic Foreign 
Trade and Transportation Committee, representing 
a number of commercial organizations in States of 
the South and West. Matthew Hale is chairman of 
the latter committee. 

Southern and western traffic and shippers’ repre- 
sentatives realize that New York and other great 
eastern ports of America are congested, and they 
declare that if the enormous export trade of the 
country is to be handled properly, and if the new 
American merchant marine is to be developed to 
the greatest extent, the ports of the South must 
be fully utilized. 

According to Chairman Moore, the Railroad 
Administration appeared to realize this some time 
ago when it equalized freight rates on goods for 
export from the interior to the South Atlantic and 
Gulf ports, placing them on an equality with export 
rates to New York. 


Just now, however, Daniel Willard, of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad and other large eastern 
railroad heads are seeking to have this equality 
done away with and higher rates restored to the 
southern ports on export traffic. Mr. Willard has 
made his appeal directly to Director General of 
Railroads Hines. The Committee of the South, 
Mr. Moore says, has accepted the challenge, as has 
the Midwest-Gulf-South Atlantic Committee. 

The southern traffic interests desire not only to 
hold the equality their ports have gained with east- 
ern ports, but they are also fighting to obtain res- 
toration of export rates on shipments from the 
interior to South Atlantic and Gulf ports. As 
heretofore stated in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
General Order No. 28, issued by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration provides for the cancelation of export 
rates. Local rates are now charged on traffic to 
the southern ports. These rates are higher than 
the former export rates. 

The purpose of the hearing before the Senate 
committee on commerce is to impress upon that 
body, which is considering merchant marine legis- 
lation, the necessity of utilizing the southern 
ports; which it is declared, can be done to best 
advantage only if proper railroad service and 
equality of treatment and export freight rates on 
the prewar basis are provided by the Government. 

Inasmuch as the South Atlantic and Gulf ports 
have been developed to handle a large share of 
American foreign trade and the Government has 
spent billions of dollars building ships to transport 
that trade, spokesmen of the two committees will 
urge the advisability of utilizing the southern ports 
more fully, in order that the people may have the 
best of service. The business interests of the South 
and West insist upon it and all classes in those 
sections, as represented in the two committees here, 
are solidly behind the demand. 

Members of the committee on commerce are ad- 
vised from personal observation regarding con- 
gestion in the port of New York. At other large 
eastern ports conditions are not so bad, as is well 
known, but large numbers of ships at all times are 
loaded and unloaded in the lower harbor of New 
York because dock space is not available. This con- 
dition of congestion appears to be increasing. 

So far as lumber is concerned, Chairman Moore 
said tonight, it can be shown by official figures that 
in the South existing rates yield revenue in excess 
of the standard return to the railroads. For this 
reason, he thinks, the cancelation of lumber export 
rates cannot be fairly urged as necessary for rev- 
enue purposes. Furthermore, he said, the average 
return on lumber per car for the average distance 
haul is greater than the average for all traffic. 
The codperation of the National Industrial Traffic 
League has been enlisted by Mr. Moore in the effort 
to obtain what the South considers fair treatment. 
If legislation is neeessary to insure this result, it 
will be sought. 


LEGISLATES FOR INDUSTRIAL PEACE 
(Continued from Page 45) 
fuse to obey the orders of the court after a find- 
ing is made, to the endangering of the continuity 
and efficiency of the service to the public, the State 
may take over such industries and operate them. 

The right to picket industrial plants or to dis- 
turb the workers engaged is denied. 

It is unlawful for any person, firm or corporation 
to discharge any employee for appearing before 
the court, either to make complaint before it or 
testify in its hearings. 

To cease work—or strike—for the purpose of 
violating the law, is made an offense punishable 
by a fine of $500 or six months in jail or both. 

For any officer of any firm, corporation, union or 
association to order or to call a strike, or foment 
one, is made a felony, punishable by five years in 
the penitentiary or a fine of $1,000 or both. 








GET BONUSES, WAGE BOOST AND GOOD ADVICE 


SoperTON, WIs., Jan. 28—A $60 bonus was 
awarded last night by the Menominee Bay Shore 
Lumber Co. to those of its yard, mill and office 
employees who on Jan. 1, 1920, had completed three 
consecutive years in its service. This was the third 
annual award of the kind voted by the board of 
directors. 

The meeting was presided over by M. J. Quin- 
lan, vice president and general manager of the 
company. Mr. Quinlan expressed satisfaction at 
the increasing number of men who are each year 
participating in this award for faithful service 
and hoped that the time might come when the whole 
crew would receive it. He announced a wage in- 
crease, effective Feb. 1, and urged the men not to 
spend their earnings foolishly, but to provide only 
for their legitimate needs and to save what they 
could against the lean years that are in the habit 
of recurring. Mr. Quinlan’s only reference to the 
labor situation was to read a dispatch from a Chi- 
cago paper of yesterday’s date which stated that 


Samuel Gompers would celebrate his 70th birthday 
on Jan. 27 and that, according to one of his secre- 
taries, the labor leader works eighteen hours a day. 
‘*Mr. Gompers advocates the 8-hour day,’’ Mr. 
Quinlan commented, ‘‘ but apparently doesn’t prac- 
tice that doctrine.’’ 

Envelopes containing the $60 award were dis- 
tributed by H. E. McGraw, secretary-treasurer of 
the company. 


PACIFIC:COAST | 














Faces Into Your Office. 


That’s what you retail dealers need to stimulate business. 
They make permanent customers for other kinds of lumber. 


“WwOCO” SOFT 
YELLOW FIR DOORS 


are unexcelled for their vertical grain stiles and rails and beauti- 
fully figured panels. A comparison with other doors will prove it. 


We ship Flooring, Ceiling, iy sen Frames, Casing 


in straight or mixed cars with rs. Window and 
vr Frames a specialty. Send for Catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
‘ New York and New England Representative, 
HARAY &, FULLER, - «© © + «© © = 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mast, 


Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representativ 
W. C. ASHENFELTER, - + + 
Middle West Renseusntaties 


ive, 
+ Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 














H. $ OSGOOD »- - +--+ -- 847 Security Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago Representative, 

W. S. NURENBURG, « «+ + + «+ « Lumber Exchange Bidg., Chicago, IIP 
M. W. LILLARD, + « © = «© © « 2135 Bay Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
©. H. WOOD + +--+ + «© =e © = 325 East 18th Avenue, Denver, Gola 

Quality 

That’sG teed 

at s Guaran 


and is traceable to the 
manufacturer can be re- 
lied upon. We mean 
branded—as is our 


BRT 


TERY DANER LUMBER CO. 


Vertical Grain and Flat Grain 


FIR FLOORING 


ta" Fir Stepping 
Every piece, plainly stamped is your guaranty 
for quality millwork and grading. 


We also manufacture high grade Fir Lum- 
ber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap. 





in any 
quantity 


Write for prices on straight or mixed cars. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, EWERETT,WASH. 








Buy from the 
Manufacturer of 


Spruce 


and Fir Lumber 
Cedar Shingles 


Rail Shipments 


over 3 transcontinental lines; 
N. P.; C.,M. & St. P.; and U.P. 
System. 


Grays Harbor Mi Sioa 


wasuinero’ CCOMmoercial Co. 
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WHOLE SALE 
PACIFIC CoAstT FOREST PRODUCTS 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


Now is the time to choose for 
the year 1920, a Pacific coast 
account having large ship- 
ping-capacity and prepared 
to satisfactorily supply you 
with high-grade Douglas fir, 
Oregon spruce, Western hem- 
lock lumber. 


Your corr 














Remember! ‘Buehner’ Spruce is worth more! 


Here’s 
Hoping 


| that the car supply 
will increase so that 


| All orders may be shipped and 
new orders accepted on which 
prompt shipment can be made. 





| BUEHNER LUMBER CO. 
Manufacturers 
FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER 
1508, 1509, 1510 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 


| 
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PORTLAND, OREGON 
Lumbermens Building, 


We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries. 
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FROM COAST TO COAST 
SHIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 
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The Cost of Growing Timber 47, interesting cxposition 
By BR. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
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EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Jan. 26.—Trade with the hardwood lumber manu- 
facturers of Evansville and southwestern Indiana con- 
tinues good. As one manufacturer expressed it, there 
has been no let up in trade and manufacturers are un- 
able to fill orders promptly, due to the fact that stocks 
are so badly broken. Logs are coming in slowly 
because of the bad weather in the southern States. 
The mills of Maley & Wertz and the Evansville Band 
Mill Co. continue to operate steadily, having been 
able up to this time to get enough logs to keep the 
plants in operation. The demand for the best grades 
of hardwood, as well as for some of the cheaper 
grades, continues brisk. Wood consuming plants in 
this city and other towns in the tristate territory are 
busy and in most instances they are being operated at 
full capacity with a bright outlook for trade during 
the coming year. The retail lumber business is excep- 
tionally good for this season. Sash and door men 
report a good trade. 

A son was born to Mr. and Mrs, William S. Parting- 
ton last Saturday. Mr. Partington is traffic manager 
for Maley & Wertz, local hardwood lumber manu- 
facturers, and secretary and treasurer of the Evans- 
ville Lumbermen’s Club. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Jan. 27.—At no time in recent years has there been 
such activity in the logging and lumber industry. Due 
to the continued enormous demand for manufactured 
lumber of every grade and class, and the prospect that 
this demand will continue for at least a year or two, 
operators are making every effort toward increasing 
production. Even at the maximum output there is 
little hope that the supply can be brought up to the 
demand. 

Reports from the North indicate that work in the 
woods is progressing favorably and a relatively large 
input of logs is being attained. Mills equipped with 
hot ponds and other facilities for winter sawing are 
running full blast and wherever possible have put on 
night shifts. Lumber requirements are so very broad 
and diversified that there is not a plant which is not 
filled up with orders sufficient to run at maximum to 
the end of next fall. It is a question of keeping the 
supply of logs coming and maintaining working forces 
intact. Labor is by no means plentiful, even at the 
record breaking level of wages which mill owners are 
compelled to pay. 

The industrial commission of Wisconsin has formally 
notified all lumber companies in the State that they 
are liable for violations of the child labor law by sub 
contractors in case of injuries. The notice says in 
part: “If your business is such that you employ sub- 
contractors, jobbers and the like, it is to your interest 
to see that they are fully covered by insurance and 
that they realize fully the danger of employing minors 
without a permit, for their violations of the law may 
come back at you and result in your having to pay the 
penalty.’’ Lumber companies are urged by the com- 
mission not to employ any minor under seventeen years 
of age without having a labor permit authorizing the 
employment and not to permit any child under sixteen 
years old to work in any capacity in the woods. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Jan. 26.—The Mitchell Bros. Co. has completed its 
work in the woods near Jennings and has vacated its 
camp. This marks the finish of Jennings as an indus- 
trial town, for with the finish of the cut the sawmill 
at Jennings has ceased to operate. The planing mill 
and chemical plant will continue to operate during a 
part of the year, as the yards and kilns are still filled 
with lumber, but the sawmill will be dismantled in the 
near future. 

Efforts are being made by W. H. White & Co., of 
Boyne City, to get out logs during this winter to meet 
the expected building demand during the spring, and a 
big business is looked for. The company estimates it 
has timber which will require ten years to cut. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Jan. 26.—The Cleveland lumber trade has been un- 
usually quiet during the last week, owing to the ab- 
sence of many members from the city while in at- 
tendance at the annual meeting of the Ohio Association 
of Retail Lumber Dealers at Dayton, and to the fact 
that the unusual severity of the weather, accompanied 
by very heavy snows, has brought a curtailment to 
building operations. There is considerable inquiry for 
new material among building interests, however, which 
gives promise of a good spring business. 

On the other hand, lumbermen in this district are 
getting weary of booking large contracts for future 
delivery, in view of uncertain price conditions. While 
there is a good deal of optimism found in a tour of 
yards here, there is still evident a fear that the oncom- 
ing 1920 season may bring with it developments in the 
other branches of the trade that will upset the calcu- 
lations of retailers. 

Virtually all yards in the Cleveland district will 
open the spring season with unusually large stocks. 
As most yards are fairly well filled up already, it is 
getting to be a matter of concern to find room for ar- 
riving cars. What the 1920 building season holds for 
the lumber industry here is indicated, leading retail 
interests point out, by the showing in frame housing 
construction during 1919. Permits were issued for 


-more than 2,800 dwellings, at a cost of some $14,000,- 


000, as against 91 brick dwellings costing less than 
$1,000,000. 





Preparations have been made by lumber firms located 
in the Flats to guard against a repetition of the flood 
of five years ago, when a half million dollars’ worth of 
lumber was spoiled. 

The report of Regional Director of Railroads L. W. 
jaldwin that car shortage in Cleveland is not likely 
to be relieved has brought apprehension to many lines 
of industry here, but lumber interests thus far are not 
— by this attitude of the Railroad Administra- 
tion. 

The construction of the new plant of the Edgewater 
Lumber & Supply Co., Highland Avenue and Nickel 
Plate tracks, has been started. The principal building 
will be a warehouse, which will be one of the largest 
in the Cleveland district. The entire plant will rank 
as one of the most up to date in Ohio. 


WHITESBURG, KY. 


Jan. 26.—Friday and Saturday last week saw two 
of the biggest tides in years in eastern Kentucky 
streams, including the Kentucky, the Big Sandy and 
the Cumberland, and thousands of saw logs, some of 
mammoth size, which had lain along the streams for 
years, were floated down stream to the mills below. 
Mills will have runs sufficient to last them months. 
As a result of the splendid tide logging men are gen- 
erally delighted. 

It is reported here that the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad is purchasing the Bond-Foley Lumber Co.’s 
twenty miles of road, which reaches an important 
hardwood timber field in Jackson County, this State— 
out from East Bernstadt, Ky. It is said the Louis- 
ville & Nashville plans a further extension into rich 
hardwood timber and coal lands back in the Jack- 
son County border. This will prove to be one of the 
most important railroad deals made in eastern Ken- 
tucky for some time, and one in which lumbermen 
are especially interested. The Bond-Foley Lumber 
Co. has large mills at Bond, Ky. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Jan. 6.—The settlement of the strikes at the J. W. 
Wells and the Thompson-Wells mills in Menominee 
during the week was a source of much satisfaction. 
Work is moving along again smoothly at the plants. 
The strikers were given the demanded advance of 
50 cents a day, the minimum wage-now being $4.25. 

The lumber industry of northern Wisconsin is feel- 
ing the paralyzing hand of railroad inefficiency. When 
there is a greater demand for cars for lumber of every 
description and the builders of the Bast and the middle 
West are clamoring for lumber, it is impossible to 
satisfy the call on account of car shortage, some of 
the lumbermen of the vicinity declare. Oconto is hard 
hit and as a result of the inability to secure cars the 
company’s planing mill has been closed. Effective from 
Jan, 15, the millmen in Oconto were granted an in- 
crease of 25 cents a day. 

A strike occurred at the mill of the Wisconsin Land 
& Lumber Co.’s mill in Hermansville and as a result 
the entire large plant has ceased operation. 

Elmer B. Smith, of Iron River, upper peninsula 
representative of the G. W. Jones Lumber Co., of 
Appleton, reports that his company has purchased 100,- 
000,000 feet of lumber from the D. A. Stratton Co., 
which will be sawed by the latter company and sent 
to customers directly from the company’s mill. The 
output last year was 35,000,000 feet of lumber and 
this year it will be greater. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Jan. 26.—The hardwood market continues very firm, 
with a further upward tendency of values. It is quite 
clear that there is not enough dry stock with which 
to take off the orders now in this market, and it is 
equally clear that the keen competitive buying from 
distributing and consuming interests is just as im- 
portant a factor in shaping the course of the market 
as is the scarcity of hardwood lumber itself. There is 
nothing suggestive of material slowing down in the 
buying, and there is likewise nothing that holds out the 
slightest hope for an increase in production and there- 
by an increase in stocks in the immediate future. 
Hardwood manufacturers are therefore quite generally 
of the opinion that still higher prices will result from 
the unusually strained relations between supply and 
demand. Transportation conditions are reported quite 
unfavorable and these are interfering with deliveries 
to a rather serious degree. 

Conditions appear to be growing steadily worse so 
far as logging is concerned. Further rains have fallen 
thruout the Valley territory during the last few days 
and the ground is so thoroly water soaked that logging 
is almost at a standstill. Teams are able to accom- 
plish practically nothing and only those firms using 
caterpillar tractors or other unusual equipment are 
able to make anything beyond the most modest head- 
way. eke | 
The Saludes Lumber Co. (Inc.), 141 Broadway, New 
York, has just opened offices in Room 6, Odd Fellows 
Building, here, for the purchase of southern hard- 
woods. James J. Saludes, president of the company, 
spent several days here with George A. Turley, who is 
to be manager of the local offices, and announced that 
the company wou!'d probably gain control of a mill at 
Chattanooga and of another at some point in Mississippi 
or Louisiana to supplement what it is able to pur- 
chase in the open market. This firm is engaged in the 
wholesale handling of hardwood lumber for both the 
domestic and foreign trade. For the present, accord- 
ing to Mr. Saludes, it will cater almost exclusively to 
the domestic trade because of conditions surrounding 
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the exportation of lumber. Mr. Saludes and Mr. Tur- 
ley left Memphis late last week for Chattanooga, 
where they are looking into the question of acquiring 
a plant for the manufacture of hardwood lumber. 
Mr. Turley comes to Memphis direct from the general 
offices of the company in New York. 

The Gayoso Lumber Co. announces acquisition of 
5,000 acres of hardwood timber lands in Grenada 
County, Miss., from W. B. Hoffa, of Grenada, for ap- 
proximately $500,000, and it likewise announces that 
it will, during 1920, erect a 9-foot band mill, with 
resaw, on a site already secured at that point. The 
cost of this mill, together with the necessary logging 
road and other facilities, will involve an outlay of more 
than $750,000. The newly acquired property is 
heavily timbered with white oak, altho other woods 
abound thereon, and brings the total holdings of the 
company in Grenada County to 8,000 acres! The mill 
at Grenada will give the firm three plants. The other 
two are located at Memphis and at Blaine, Miss. 

C. L. Wheeler, of the Pritchard & Wheeler Lumber 
Co., has purchased the interest of the estate of the late 
W. L. Crenshaw in the Cherokee Lumber Co., of this 
city, and at the annual meeting of the company was 
elected president to succeed Mr. Crenshaw. B. D. 
Lewis was elected vice president to succeed Mr. Wheeler 
and J. T. Jones was reélected secretary-treasurer and 
general manager. The stockholders authorized an in- 
crease from $30,000 to $100,000 in the capital stock 
of the company. This firm began business here just 
a year ago, handling the output of mills in this section 
and distributing its purchases of hardwood lumber in 
the open market at wholesale. There will be no change 
in the character of its business. 

The E. L. Bruce Co. will begin the erection here 
Feb. 1 of a plant for the manufacture of oak flooring 
and hardwood trim that will duplicate the one now in 
operation at Little Rock, and plans to have this ready 
for use by July 1 of the present year. It has recently 
acquired a 20-acre site on Thomas Avenue, North 
Memphis, and construction of the plant will be under 
the supervision of R. G. Bruce, vice president and 
general manager. When it is completed F. E. Bruce, 
secretary of the company, will have charge of opera- 
tions and will remove to Memphis. The company 
recently increased its capital stock from $500,000 to 
$1,250,000 as a preliminary to this expansion in its 
business, 

One dollar an hour is the scale which the local 
carpenters’ union has demanded of Memphis con- 
tractors on and after April 1, 1920. The carpenters’ 
union scale now is 85 cents an hour. The Memphis 
Builders’ Exchange, according to Secretary E. G. Meers, 
has taken no action on the proposed increase on the 
ground that the demands of the union do not affect 
members of this body. There are twenty-five con- 
tractors identified with the exchange but none of these, 
it would seem from the statement of Mr. Meers, 
employs union carpenters. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


Jan. 26.—Never in the history of Langlade County 
has su¢@h a large quantity of forest products moved 
out of the county as during the present winter. Altho 
the logging season is not half over, more tonnage of 
forest products has moved over the Ashland division 
of the Chicago & Northwestern railroad than in any 
previous season. 

The stockholders of the Langlade Lumber Co. held 
their annual meeting at Antigo last Thursday, Jan. 22, 
reélecting the old board of directors. The stockhold- 
ers’ meeting was followed by a meeting of the board 
of directors, the same officers being reélected for the 
ensuing year. J. R. McQuillan is general manager and 
secretary of the company. 

The land department of the Langlade Lumber Co., 
under the direction of L. A. Maier, has recently issued 
an attractive and handsomely illustrated booklet con- 
taining much valuable information about Langlade 
County in general, and as to opportunities for set- 
tlers upon the cut-over lands of the company. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Jan, 26.—The lumber market, both in hardwoods 
and softwoods, continues to be restricted in distribu- 
tive activities by the scarcity of supplies in the hands 
of wholesalers and retailers alike. It is reported on 
good authority that during the last week orders have 
been received by manufacturers here for lumber for 
“delivery at your earliest convenience,” with the price 
left open but to be filled in “as of the market at the 
date of shipment.” Stocks in the hands of manufac- 
turers of hardwoods in eastern territory of the Amer- 
ican Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association are lower 
than ever, and are being covered by bookings as fast 
as they can be made ready for movement from the mills, 

Building operations promise to be heavy. Archi- 
tects report that more than 75 percent of their plans 
have progressed to the award of the contracts, and 
that work will start as soon as the weather will per- 
mit. Contracting builders are so confident of the 
future that they have agreed on a voluntary increase 
of from 80 to 90 cents an hour to carpenters for the 
coming season. There is a tremendous demand for 
dwellings, and many contracting builders say their 
organizations already are out of the competition for 
new business for this year. Few contracts are being 
closed for fixed amounts, most of the work having been 
contracted for on the basis of cost plus 10 percent. 
This has been adopted in practically all of the large 
contracts for industrial improvements, numbers of 
which have been closed, and which range from $100,000 
up to $1,000,000. 

The Sterling Lumber Co. has plans for more than 
doubling the volume of its operations this year. The 
company is the selling branch of the Hyde Park Lum- 
ber Co. Myers Y. Cooper, president, says it is planned 
to increase the capital fom $25,000 to $75,000, and 


while the fact that it takes almost three times as much 
money to do business now as it did a year ago must 
not be lost sight of, the company merely is aiming to 
put and hold itself in position to take care of a much 
larger volume of business this year than was done 
last year. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Jan. 28.—Hardwood mills are without logs of any 
kind and with little prospects of getting any at an 
early date, so the upward trend of the market con- 
tinues. This condition has affected all grades and 
varieties alike. 

On account of their close proximity to the forests, 
local hardwood consumers have never been bothered 
about the question of supply, but for the first time in 
history they are in want. They are using substitute 
woods never taken into consideration in the past and 
will probably have to curtail operations if there is not 
relief at an early date. 

Last winter many of the hardwood mills kept their 
crews intact and managed to make expenses during 
extreme wet weather by cutting pine for a brief period. 
At the present time the woods are so soft that they 
can not even log pine from the ridges, and are com- 
pelled to close down. Some who do manage to run 
two or three days out of the week claim that they are 
actuated only by an effort to get some advantage from 
present high prices when good business judgment 
would dictate a suspension of operations. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Jan. 28.—A leading wholesaler says in regard to 
the rapid advances in prices: “Wholesalers feel that 
the rises up to now have probably been justified, but 
they believe that the time is approaching when we 
are going to have a backfire, in which somebody is 
going to get hurt. It is probable that the present 
prices can be maintained thruout the year, but con- 
tinued advances will be difficult to maintain. Lumber 
that sold at $64 a thousand a short time ago is now 
$105. If such radical advances are continued I think 
the time is not far distant when people won’t pay 
what is asked and some will be left with a lot of lum- 
ber on their hands. I don’t look for any big declines 
in the immediate future, since the production is less 
than 50 percent of normal, but I should be sorry to see 
an attempt made to take advantage of a bad situa- 
tion by lifting prices to an extreme limit which could 
not be considered justifiable.” 

Buffalo building permits for the last week num- 
bered thirty-eight, with total costs of $135,900. The 
ground is so covered with snow that little building can 
be carried on. 

The proposed new sales contract is causing a good 
deal of discussion, and opinion of millmen and whole- 
salers is generally unfavorable. It is a seller’s mar- 
ket nowadays, it is generally admitted, so that it isa 
privilege to get stock from the mill, rather than the 
conferring of a favor to place the order. Manufac- 
turers of lumber are able to get cash in advance for 
anything they can ship promptly. 

Frank T. Sullivan reports the reorganization of the 
Aeroplane Lumber Co., which he laid aside some time 
ago for further developments. He has now associated 
with him J. L. Phillips, of Jacksonville, Fla., which 
will give him a better entrance into the southern 
pine trade. The company will now proceed to sell 
the Government plywood left over by the airplane 
construction work in Buffalo, New York, Detroit, Day- 
ton, Ohio, and Chicago, amounting to about 30,000,000 
feet. The lumber is suitable for furniture. 

Eugene Nostrand, who has been with the Miller 
Lumber Co. here for the last twenty years, left it 
last week to become connected with the wholesale 
lumber business of Theodore Krug, 156 Fillmore Ave- 
nue, who has a trade in hardwoods, southern and white 


pine. 

The United Fuel & Supply Co. has been established 
here by Maxwell M. Nowak, a banker, and A. Cwik- 
linski, a builder, and will handle lumber as well as 
coal. The location will be Syeamore Street and the 
New York Central road. 

W. H. Sullivan, vice president of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co., is here from Bogalusa, La., this week to 
attend the annual meeting of the company. 

Maj. Knowlton Mixer, who was appointed Red Cross 
commissioner to France last September, after serving 
as an inspector in France since November, 1917, has 
been decorated with the Order of Prince Daniel by the 
King of Montenegro. Maj. Mixer is president of the 
lumber corporation of Mixer & Co. and left this city 
early in the war to take up Red Cross work. 


MELLEN, WIS. 


Jan. 27.—The Glidden Tie & Lath Co., recently or- 
ganized, has taken over the lath and tie mill of the 
Mellen Lumber Co. located here and intends to put it 
into operation beginning next week. For the present 
only lath will be manufactured. N. L. Kneeland and 
George Collar, of Phillips, are identified with the new 
company and will have active charge of its manage- 
ment, having headquarters here. Both are experienced 
lumbermen, having been connected with the Kneeland- 
McLurg Co. at Phillips. Raw material for the mill 
will be secured from the farmers to a great extent, 
and to secure bolts they are now advertising that they 
will pay $10 a cord for hemlock lath material cut 
50 inches in length. Other material will be secured 
from the Mellen Lumber Co. and the Kneeland-McLurg 
lumbering operation at Morse. ° 

The Rhinelander Box & Lumber Co., organized five 
years ago, plans to increase its business this year 50 
percent. Part of the company’s timber will come from 
a vast tract of timber near the State line which was 
bought recently and which is expected to produce 75,- 
000,000 feet of timber. 











—like our other woods— 
is gaining broader distribu- 
tion in Eastern markets be- 
cause of its adaptability to 
varied uses and uniform 
quality and millwork. Fol- 
lowing are a few of the 
uses for which we recom- 
mend Douglas Fir: 


TIMBERS, JOIST, 
DIMENSION, 
R.R. MATERIAL. 


FINISH, FLOORING, 
CEILING, SIDING, 
AND YARD STOCK. 





Port Orford Cedar 


Other 


Sitka Spruce 
Woods Western Hemlock 
W e Red Cedar 

Western Pine 
Can Idaho White Pine 


Idaho Fir and Larch 
Red Cedar Shingles 
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We want an opportunity 
to quote on your needs. 


SAARI-TULLY 
LUMBER CO. 


ORTLAND, 
ORE, U.S.A. 


JOHN SAARI, Pres.& Treas. J. S. SAARI, Vice-Pres. 
G.R. TULLY, Secretary, F.W.ROBLIN, Sales Mgr. 
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Bank Bldg., 
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CALIFORNIA _. 


alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Tel. Harrison 1295 

















alifornia White Pine 
LUMBER and BOX SHOOK 


At our Susanville, Lassen County, Cal., plant we 
carry large stocks of lumber and have a box factory 
turning out 1500 carloads of Box Shooks annually. 


Address your inquiries to 


LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


General Office, 


hanadnock Bids. San Francisco, Cal. 








MAGOMBER SAVIDGE 


Galifornia Pine 


GRADES UNIFORM 
QUALITY FINE 


Hobart 


Building. San Francisco, Cal. 
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CHAPIN'S 


LIFEsEIME 


Round Axe Split 


Western Red Cedar Posts Good Enough 
To Bear This Stamp Sell Readily and 
Please Your Trade. 


I diate Shi, ° 


E. T. Chapin Co., sroxane, wasit. 
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THE 


Polleys Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 





Western White Pine 


Offices and Mills: 
Missoula, Mont. 


Shipments via N. P. and Milwaukee Railways 


| 
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Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, ,3°7'es 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 
views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 
lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 


ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 
i Pu 


431 So. Dearborn St. Chicas: 

















CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Jan. 24.—With the log market at $18 for No. 3, 
$25 for No. 2 and $30 for No. 1 fir logs, and $18 for 
hemlock, $18, $22 and $26 for spruce, and $30 and up 
for cedar, it is seemingly indicated that the price of 
lumber will not be much lower for some time. Last 
week saw an advance from $5 over on list “B” to $7 on 
common timbers; from $40 to $45 on uppers; from 
$15 to $20 on shiplap; and from $13 to $18 on dimen- 
sion. The lath market is running from $9 to $12 on 
green stock. Shingles are being offered at $5.25 for 
*A*, and $6.40 for clears, cedar. So far the fir shingle 
has not had much effect on the market. Cedar logs 
are scarce. The car supply is far from satisfactory 
and many of the mills are refusing orders until they 
can be certain of a better car supply. Inquiries con- 
tinue to come in on all grades, and reports from the 
East and middle West, as well as from the oil fields 
of the South, show a shortage on hand at the yards. 
According to the United States Public Service Com- 
mission at Washington there was shipped from the 
Northwest for the week ended Jan. 10, 5,421 cars of 
forest products, as compared with 3,829 cars for the 
corresponding period of 1919, or 1,617 more cars in 
1920. This is hardly a fair comparison owing to the 
fact that the coal strike embargo had just then taken 
off and the above movement represents the accumula- 
tion of cars in the Northwest for over three weeks. 

The H. H. Martin Lumber Co., of Centralia, will 
start up this week, having been closed down for over 
a month. During this time the company installed a 
new planing mill plant and made other necessary re- 
pairs. It has also installed a lath mill. With a good 
supply of cedar logs on hand the company is again in 
the market for shingle orders. 

The Inland Logging Co., of Lindberg, Wash., is 
using an aerial cableway 2,850 feet in length. The line 
is 1% inches in diameter and the difference in eleva- 
tion between the two spar trees is 625 feet. A spe- 
cially designed 12%,x12 compound geared Tacoma 
engine is used with the high lead, giving a speed of 
one minute and 20 seconds on the haulback. The com- 
pany has been handling 60,000 feet of logs daily bring- 
ing them direct from the top of the hill to the pond. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Jan, 24.—The runaway market for lumber still pre- 
vails and there is no certainty that the top has been 
reached. The local demand is heavy, with the yards 
shipping lumber out as fast as it arrives to building 
jobs and to country yards in urgent need of stock, 

Douglas fir business is being done at $38.50 base, 
San Francisco, on Domestic Cargo List 7, and $40 base, 
south. A sale of random at $38 base is reported here. 
Further advances in the price of upper grade are 
reported in the north. 

At the meeting of the Douglas Fir Club on Jan. 20, 
it was the consensus that No. 2 clear and better and 
vertical grain flooring had advanced $5. The demand 
far exceeds the supply. There were some comments on 
the high price of lath—$16 San Francisco. As long as 
the lack of metal lath in the middle West continues to 
cause an unusual demand for fir lath, no decrease in 
price is expected. Export prices have advanced. On 
Jan. 19 Douglas fir merchantable was advanced $3, 
and clear $13. 

The white and sugar pine market continues to be 
very strong, with stocks diminishing rapidly and in- 
quiries keeping up for every grade. Shop is very 
scarce and will be practically exhausted within sixty 
days. It is an auction market, with the general 
tendency upward. Buyers will take whatever is offered 
at the mills’ own price. Mills are selling now what 
little accumulations remain. The volume of business 
on orders subject to price on date of shipment is 
limited. Manufacturers do not wish to book far ahead. 

Redwood clears advanced, effective Jan. 21, about 
$10 a thousand feet; extra merchantable advanced $3 
and merchantable, $2. The new discount sheet, cover- 
ing the advances, will be distributed shortly. The red- 
wood market continues to be forced up by the opera- 
tion of the law of supply and demand. Eastern buyers 
are demanding stock and offering very good prices. A 
number of the mills are refusing to quote ahead for 
Pacific coast delivery, rather than take orders at prices 
which the yards would consider excessive. 

The Northern Redwood Co.’s mulls, at Korbel, are 
now cutting about 170,000 feet of lumber a day and 
making regular shipments to the yards of the Sunset 
Lumber Co., in Oakland, and the Consolidated Lumber 
Co., in Los Angeles. Manager Jackson has brought 
the plant to a state of high efficiency. A battery of 
new boilers has been installed. The new sorting table 
and monorail system are now in operation. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co., this city, are keeping 
all of their steam schooners busy carrying lumber 
from the north to San Francisco and southern Cali- 
fornia ports. The Island Lumber Co.’s new mill at 
St. Helens, Ore., which recently started up, is running 
full blast; also the plants of St. Helens Lumber Co. 
and the Columbia County. The St. Helens Creosoting 
Co.’s plant is in operation. W. R. Hewitt, of Charles 
R. McCormick & Co., is now at the St. Helens Ship- 
building Co.’s yard, where the steam schooner City of 
Everett is to be launched in February. 

The Red River Lumber Co. is installing in its saw- 
mill at Westwood a heavy Diamond Iron Works resaw, 
which will enable greater quantities of one-inch stock 
to be turned out. There has been very little snow 
lately and the mill is operating at the rate of from 
12,000,000 to 15,000,000 feet of white and sugar pine a 
month. 

H. B. Worden, vice president of the Redwood Manu- 


facturers Co., this city, has returned from a trip to 
Arizona. The city of Phoenix has been receiving 
estimates from manufacturers of wood pipe on a 32- 
mile stave pipe water works conduit, which would cost 
about $1,000,000 if adopted. The demand for redwood 
tanks is strong and good shipments are being made to 
the Texas and Oklahoma oil fields. The average-sized 
tank holds 1,600 barrels. The Redwood Manufacturers 
Co. has just received a $100,000 order for machine- 
banded pipe, ranging from 16- to 22-inch, from a mining 
company in Java. 

The Holmes-Eureka Lumber Co., this city, has been 
making improvements in its redwood plant at Eureka, 
and loading platforms have been enlarged to facilitate 
car shipments. A new planing mill is being erected 
and additional machinery is coming. Additional dry 
kiln equipment is being installed. Good rail and water 
shipments are being made. The redwood shingle mill 
at Carlotta is cutting 80,000 a day and is oversold. 

E. L. Fifield, San Francisco representative of the 
Cutler Lumber Co., of Portland, who has returned from 
a trip to the mills, reports a heavy demand for lumber 
of all grades and a need for more cars for California 
and eastern shipments. 

F. J. Solinsky, jr., this city, states that he and his 
associates have purchased the Castle Crags property 
from the Pacific Improvement Co., paying a very good 
price. In addition to the Shasta County summer 
resort, there are 6,000 acres of virgin timber estimated 
at 100,000,000 feet, B. M. It consists principally of 
white and sugar pine with some red fir and incense 
cedar. An option is held upon the sawmill at Castella, 
formerly owned by the M. A. Burns Lumber Co. Plans 
are on foot for utilizing this mill to cut the newly 
acquired timber, tho it is possible that a new mill 
will be built at Castle Crags. Mr. Solinsky plans to 
start up the Charles F. Ruggles Amador sawmill, 24 
miles from Martel, about Feb. 1. A cut of about 
15,000,000 feet of white and sugar pine is expected as 
compared with 11,000,000 feet last season. Surveys 
have been made for mill sites and railroads needed 
for the future development of the very extensive timber 
holdings of Mr. Ruggles and his associates. 

The Dolbeer & Carson Lumber Co., this city, is 
making repairs and betterments in its mills at Eureka, 
after a good year’s run. Additional Sturtevant dry 
kilns are being installed. 

The T. B. Walker interests have purchased the old 
holdings of the Terry Land & Lumber Co., thru J. Ed- 
minson, representing the bondholders who foreclosed 
on a trust deed two years ago. About 4,000 acres of 
timber land are included, which are contiguous to the 
holdings of the Red River Lumber Co. A flume, 28 
miles long, connects the sawmill near Round Mountain 
with the railroad terminal at Bella Vista. The box 
factory and planing mill at Bella Vista and a ranch 
are included in the deal. Vice president W. J. Walker 
says that no plans for the operation of the manu- 
facturing plant have been made as yet. 

The McCloud River Lumber Co. is erecting its new 
sawmill at McCloud, which is to be electrically driven. 
Some of the old equipment may be utilized but a great 
deal of new machinery will be installed. J. H. Queal, 
president of the company, has been here, looking over 
the situation. 

The Weed Lumber Co.’s sawmill, at Weed, is now 
operating with one 8-hour shift. The factories are 
running full blast and there is a good demand for pine 
doors. The 1919 cut was 75,000,000 feet of white 
and sugar pine, and efforts will be made to cut over 
100,000,000 this year. A Clyde skidder has been added 
to the logging equipment. 

The Union Lumber Co., this city, has been catching 
up a little by curtailing the taking of new orders and 
obtaining more cars. But orders are being taken only 
for stock on hand. The redwood mill at Fort Bragg is 
cutting about 300,000 feet a day, with two shifts, and 
the dry kilns are being rushed, preparing lumber for 
the eastern market. The Mendocino plant is cutting 
about 90,000 feet and the Glen Blair 75,000 feet a day. 

The E. K. Wood Lumber Co., this city, has light 
stocks in its California yards. The big demand every- 
where is keeping the company’s mills on Puget Sound 
and Grays Harbor running full. All of the vessels are 
busy handling lumber cargoes. A new 5-masted 
schooner, launched for this company last month, will 
take 1,700,000 feet of lumber to Australia. 

M. H. Grover, manager of Lassen County operations 
for the Fruit Growers’ Supply Co., recently, left for an 
eastern trip, after seeing considerable progress made in 
preparations for erecting the big manufacturing plant 
at Susanville. The log pond is 90 percent completed 
and will be ready to rezeive a stock of logs in 
advance of the completion uf the sawmill. Lumber has 
been purchased and is being delivered at the site. 
The laying of foundations will be started as soon as the 
weather will permit concrete to be poured. The main 
mill frame is to be 100x214 feet. Contracts have been 
let for all of the sawmill machinery, but the equip- 
ment for the two box factories and the remanufactur- 
ing plant will not be needed until next year. The mill 
equipment includes two 9-foot band mills of the Allis- 
Chalmers heavy duty type. The Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Co. will supply also three edgers, with 72- 
inch, 98-inch and 48-inch openings ; two overhead pneu- 
matic trimmers; two 3-block, 66-inch screw carriages 
and ninety-seven sawmill motors of the 40-degree type. 
Transmission machinery, live rolls, hogs etc., will be 
furnished by the Prescott Co. There will be two 44x17 
Wickes gangs. The power plant will have two Allis- 
Chalmers steam turbines, of 1500-kilowatts and 1000- 
kilowatts, and one 125 kilowatt lighting unit; also 
switchboard, boiler feed and circulating pumps. There 
will be four 750-horsepower Sterling water tube boilers. 
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The dining rooms, dormitories and office building will 
be completed by March 1. The mill will have a 
capacity of 300,000 to 350,000 feet a day, and will be 
operated with two shifts. 

H. B. Settem, manager of the Knappton Mills & 
Lumber Co., is here from Oregon, paying a visit to the 
Trower Lumber Co., his firm’s California representative. 

A. C. Dutton, president of the A. C. Dutton Lumber 
Corporation, of Springfield, Mass., and Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., has left here for Portland after having visited 
the Humboldt County redwood mills and the Red River 
Lumber Co.’s California pine mill at Westwood. 

H. D. Mortenson, president of the Pelican Bay Lum- 
ber Co., of Klamath Falls, has left for Pasadena to pay 
a visit to his father, Jacob Mortenson, of Oak Park, 
Ill., at the latter’s winter residence. He expects the 
new mill to be ready for operation early in the spring. 

Gilbert M. Walker, of the Red River Lumber Co., 
who has been spending some time at the company’s 
plant at Westwood, is now paying a visit to the Pacific 
Lumber Co.’s redwood mills at Scotia. He will leave 
here shortly for Minneapolis. He plans to make a 
winter trip to Florida and New York. 

E. G. McLean, western manager of the Buschow 
Lumber Co., of Kansas City, is here from Seattle, look- 
ing for lumber. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Jan. 24.—The smile returned this week to the faces 
of the lumber and shingle makers of Everett; the 
grouch that prevailed for months was dissipated; ex- 
cepting a few small shingle plants the payroll had 
come back 100 percent—and it all happened because 
the Railroad Administration had heard the cry of dis- 
tress and every millman was getting enough cars to 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Jan. 24.—Russell Hawkins, manager here of the 
Whitney Co.’s affairs, has purchased the sawmill at 
Garibaldi, Ore., on Tillamook Bay, of the Cummings- 
Moberly Lumber Co., of New Orleans, and will operate 
the plant. Mr. Hawkins purchased all of the Louisiana 
company’s property on the bay and it is said the price 
was about $250,000. This is a new mill and of the 
most modern construction. Mr. Hawkins, however, 
plans making some alterations. To accommodate the 
men who are to work in the mill about one hundred 
small dwellings will be erected at Garibaldi. The mill 
will buy its logs from the Whitney Co., which carries 
on large operations on Tillamook Bay. A logging rail- 
road is now being extended further into the timber 
and big improvements are going on to deepen the 
channel to the sea so that the mills on the bay will 
have both rail and water shipping facilities of the 
best kind. The Coats Lumber Co. recently purchased 
the sawmill at Hobsonville and this will be remodelled 
in a large way. 

The Eastern & Western Lumber Co., of Portland, has 
purchased a body of approximately 500,000,000 feet of 
pine timber in Klickitat County, Wash., tributary to 
the Klickitat River, for what is said to be a considera- 
tion of $750,000. The timber was owned by Stewart & 
Alexander, of Wausau, Wis.; the Ishmark Timber Co., 
of Marinette, Mich.; Mrs. Grace Gilbert Graff, of Du- 
luth, Minn.; Wells Gilbert, Frank Gilbert and L. A. 
Lewis, of Portland, and the Klickitat White Pine Lum- 
ber Co., a local corporation. The Eastern & Western 
Lumber Co. is said to have made the new investment 
with no definite plan of immediate development. The 
Goldendale branch of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
Railway is not far distant from portions of the prop- 

erty transferred. 








Photo by American Lumberman Staff Artist 
This illustration shows how retail lumbermen, either in the city or in the small 


town, may capitalize the sale of window boxes. 


be made. 





It is from a photograph made 
in Peoria, Ill., and shows how very attractive window boxes for flowers can 
Retail lumbermen, particularly those in cities, who will keep a sharp 
eye out for the sale of flower boxes, can materially increase their business. 


F.E. Kruesi, Pacific coast 
manager for Frazer & Co., 
the large American export- 
ing and importing house in 
the Orient, will arrive in 
Portland Feb. 15 to inspect 
manufacturing plants in 
this district with a view of 
finding a market in the 
Orient for Oregon goods, 
according to advices re- 
ceived by the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 
Kruesi is especially inter- 
ested in boilers, sawmill and 
logging machinery, box 
shooks and canned goods of 
all kinds. He has made a 
special request to visit the 
great plant of the Willa- 
mette Iron & Steel Works, 
one of the largest concerns 
in the States manufacturing 
sawmill and logging ma- 
chinery. 

C. W. Studebaker has 
sold his interest in the 
Spaulding Timber Co., of 
Morton, Wash., and Mr. 
Chellican, of the Shell Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co., of Seat- 
tle, has bought an interest 
in the firm, together with 
Fred Miller, who is asso- 
ciated with Deloss Spauld- 
ing, head of the company, 
in its active management. 
This report was received 
from Morton this week. It 
is also said that Tom Stin- 
son, of Riffe, is having 
cruised a tract of timber 
immediately west of Mor- 
ton, owned by the Milwau- 
kee Land Co., on which he 
plans to erect a sawmill. 

Barnham Bros., of The 
Dalles, Ore., have purchased 
13,000,000 feet of timber 
near Ashland with the in- 
tention of starting a saw- 
mill and box factory. 

From Chehalis, Wash., it 
is reported that the Case 








let him breathe easily. The car supply was not up to 
full requirements, but the change from a supply about 
60 percent below needs to one approximately 25 percent 
below, was so helpful that all hands were cheerful. 

Coupled with this ability to ship was the steadily 
strengthening market and higher price tendency for 
both lumber and shingles, and particularly appreciated 
was the appearance on the order books of local con- 
cerns of business that in the past has gone to the 
southern pine territory. The only fly in the ointment 
was the fear, expressed by some, that the market might 
develop a runaway tendency and a resultant high level 
of prices that would precipitate a disastrous reaction. 

During the week the Canyon mill booked an order for 
400,000 feet of dimension material for use at the 
Panama Canal. When a vessel will call here for it is 
not yet known. 

The work of installing a new blower system at the 
Jamison Lumber Co.’s mill is nearly completed, and 
the management expects to start the machinery next 
week. The installation has occupied several months. 
It will carry off, by air currents forced by a gigantic 
blower, all the sawdust and shavings from all parts 
of the mill, and the air in the plant will be kept as 
free from dust as that outside. The waste so elim- 
inated will be discharged directly into the burner. 

O. H. Johnston, president of the Johnston Lumber 
Co., wholesale dealer at Wichita, Kan., was a visitor 
at the offices of the Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. here 
during the week. 


Shingle Co.’s mill No. 1 
in Raymond has been purchased by the Gotchell 
Shingle Co., of South Bend, Wash., for $45,000 and 
both mills will be operated by D. L. Gotchell. The 
mill just bought has six machines. 

Bids have been awarded by the Forest Service to the 
Merrill Lumber & Shingle Co., of Albany, Ore., for 
60,000,000 feet of Douglas fir, 300,000 feet of sugar 
and western white pine, 300,000 feet of noble fir and 
western red cedar, and 8,100,000 feet of western hem- 
lock and silver fir, Assistant District Forester Fred 
E. Ames announces. The timber is in the Santiam 
national forest on 1,050 acres in township 9 south, 
range 5 east, and township 9 south, range 6 east, in 
the watersheds of the Canyon and Hansen creeks. 
Prices were $2 for Douglas fir, $3 for pine, $2 for 
noble fir and cedar and 50 cents for hemlock and sil- 
ver fir. 

G. M. Duncan, head of the Duncan Lumber Co. here, 
announced this week that R. A. Smith, the well known 
lumberman of Minneapolis, has been appointed the 
company’s representative there with offices in the Lum- 
ber Exchange Building. 

The P. E. Hansen Lumber Co., Portland, is the suc- 
cessor to the North Plains Lumber Co., with offices in 
the Morgan Building, doing a wholesale lumber busi- 
ness. The North Plains Lumber Co. will continue to 
operate the mill near Banks, Ore., under its own name 
with office at the mill. 

Fremont Everett, of Portland, has become a stock- 
holder and director of the Clark Lumber & Manufac- 
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Douglas 


FIR 


is fast becoming the most 
generally used wood from 
the West Coast. 

Why not be among the 
first in your community to 
introduce the big variety 
of items for which Doug- 
las Fir is best suited ? 
Look them over— 


Timbers, Tank Stock, Silo 
Staves, Railroad and Car 
Material, Factory and 
Yard Lumber 
Let us co-operate with you on 
any items you may need in Doug- 


las Fir, Western Spruce, Western 
Hemlock or Red Cedar. 


We invite your inquiries. 


J-E-MORRIS-LUMBEP-C0- 
Manufac snide, ‘Wholesaler; 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


J.E.MORRIS MILL COMPANY 


SEATTLE.WASH - 
80.000 FT. DAILY CAP 














































, 
West Coast 
Service 


Through our associate industries 
we have connections that enable 
us to offer good service in 


Washington 
LUMBER 


Our products embrace Fir, Spruce 
and Cedar. Can ship retail yard 
items and factory stock. Tell us 
your needs. 


Frank Waterhouse & Co. 


ee Seattle, Wash. 


Tce Bldg. 








a 
Fir, Hemlock, Cedar 


We specialize in 
Straight or Mixed Cars 


of Fir Flooring, Drop Siding, Ceiling and Dimen.- 
sion—Hemlock Boards, Shiplap—Cedar Siding 
and “Rite-Grade” Shingles 


Try us next time on a mixed car of Cedar Siding and Fir 
Lumber and let us end fill it with Shingles 


John D. Collins 


Lumber Co. 
White Bailding, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicag 
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Southern Pine 


_ Timbers 
Long and Shortleaf 


Also Shed and 
Yard Stock 


Send us your inquiries. 
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Downer Lumber Company 


Successors to 
Moss-Downer Lumber Co. 


| Valdosta, Ga. 
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> /ohHardwood Juniver 


lye Oak» Taple fl 
Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


rs ae ! 53% SouthWestern Ave. Chicago. 




















William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 


1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, 
HARDWOODS 


LONG AND SHORT LEAF PINE 


- ARKANSAS HARDWOODS 
; 

| Want to Buy : 
4-4 LOG RUN 


PLAIN OAK 


We Pay Cash—Inspect at Mill 


Ash, Gum, Hickory 


Write or Wire. 
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Jerome Hardwood 
Lumber Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS 
We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, 











Oak, Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. yy, 


. \ Perfect ‘ion 











“Velvet Edge” 
Flooring 
Strips. 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
IN QUARTERED AND PLAIN OAK we carry com- 
plete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship  floor- 
ing and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 











turing Co., at Vancouver, Wash., which is remanufac- 
turing lumber products. This enterprise is headed by 
A. W. Clark, one of the best known lumbermen of the 
Pacific Northwest. He was formerly head of the O. K. 
Logging Co. 

The Brix Lumber Co. has opened an office in Minne- 


_. apolis in the Lumber Exchange Building, with J. T. 


Fryer as representative. 
Minneapolis territory. 

The West Coast Lumber Co., with offices in the 
Oregon Hotel Building, is one of the latest organiza- 
tions to enter the lumber business here. The principals 
are R. Smith and B. O. Storey. 

The Liberty Lumber Co., with offices in the Spauld- 
ing Building, announced on Jan. 1 the purchase by 
L. F. Steel of the interests of F. D. Lee and G. G. 
Rupley. 

Roger Jayne, formerly with the A. C. Dutton Lumber 
Corporation, has joined the staff of Frank C. Young, 
western representative of Nicola, Stone & Myers, this 
city, with offices in the Lumbermen’s Building. 

It is announced that F. A, Dudley, of the Sterling 
Lumber Co., wholesaler of Philadelphia, intends com- 
ing to the Pacific coast early in March to make ar- 
rangements with lumber manufacturers by which the 
Sterling Co. will handle western woods. 

Cc. C. Crow, formerly in the wholesale lumber busi- 
ness in Portland, will open a branch here for the J. E. 
Morris Lumber Co., of Seattle, Wash. Mr. Crow has 
been in California most of the time since he left 
here about two years ago to enlist in war service. 

Cc. H. Chenoweth, formerly with William Buchanan, 
southern pine manufacturer at Texarkana, Ark., has 
opeaed a wholesale office in the Pittock Block, this 
city. Associated with him is J. W. Chase, who came 
to Portland as the representative of the Cole-eHammond 
Lumber Co., of San Francisco, and for more than a 
year has been connected. with the Brix Lumber Co., 
from which he resigned Jan. 1. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Jan. 24.—Another strong upshot in fir prices, 
coupled with a correspondingly firm tone in red cedar 
shingles, tells pretty much the whole story this week 
as to the local situation. ‘The theory still holds that 
car famine is making the price. While cars have been 
somewhat more numerous, deliveries to the mills have 
been more or less “spotted,’’ so that at the same time 
some manufacturers report an increase, others find 
themselves as badly off as ever. As fast as cars have 
been delivered, they have been loaded; and as fast as 
loaded, they have been sent rolling—if as transits, to 
be snapped up as soon as they clear the summit of the 
Cascade range and set out for the long run toward the 
middle West and East. Uppers, in general, are at least 
$5 higher than a week ago, and are now fluttering as 
if poised for a greater flight somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of $50 over Rail B; and common is fully $2 
higher at approximately $20 over. The behavior of the 
market under these conditions is truly described as 
“running hog wild,’ and it is such as to make any 
effort to establish a base price useless, for the time 
being at least. Red cedar clears have touched $7.10 
mill base, with apparently only a momentary pause; 
and they are rising despite the fact that the newly- 
adopted square pack has cut down the weights and the 
freight rates, as compared with the old pack by the 
thousand. The terrific rail demand for fir is boosting 
the export price, which has risen to $65 base for clears 
and $35 base for merchantable. While ships are scarce, 
there is still some export business, but it has been 
appreciably reduced by the exceptional demand within 
our own country. Cars loaded at 131 mills reporting 
to the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association for the 
week ended Jan. 17 totaled 1,872, but loadings for the 
present week are reported to be far below last week’s 
standard. Acceptances at the 131 mills were held to 
79,170,000 feet; and while most mills have resumed, 
production is restricted by car famine, the aggregate 
for the week being 67,074,597 feet, as compared with a 
normal cut of 90,863,000 feet. While actual produc- 
tion is low, shipments have not quite been equal to 
production, so that there is some accumulation ; and at 
the same time, notwithstanding the fact that numer- 


He is well known in the 


ous mills are out of the market, orders are piling up. 


faster than stock in the hope that the mills will yet 
be able to ship. 

Next Tuesday the Forest Club of the University of 
Washington will choose a delegate to the annual con- 
vention of the Intercollegiate Association of Forest 
Clubs, at Yale University, Feb. 27 and 28. The Wash- 
ington representative will try to bring the next meet- 
ing to Seattle. 

At this week’s meeting of the class in the marketing 
course for lumbermen, conducted by Bror L. Grondahl, 
of the college of forestry, University of Washington, 
the speaker was L. A. Nelson, field secretary of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association at Portland, Ore. 

An interested visitor at the headquarters of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association this week was 
T. Nagayama, secretary of the forestry department of 
Formosa, or Taiwan, as it has been known since the 
Japanese assumed control. He reports that Formosa 
is a heavy consumer of fir and is anxious to establish 
closer commercial relations with the wood-producing 
territory of the United States. Mr. Nagayama has 
spent some time at the college of forestry, University 
of Washington. From this city he will go to Port- 
land, Ore., and thence will extend his investigations 
practically to all parts of America. 

The newly elected officers of the Washington Cedar 
& Fir Products Co. are: President, C. E, Wagner; 
vice president, G. G. Startup; treasurer, L. G. Hor- 
ton; secretary, R. W. Vinnedge; manager, S. L. John- 
son. The officers also comprise the board of trustees, 
having been chosen at the annual meeting of stock- 
holders Jan. 16. Mr. Johnson has been elected man- 


ager after a most successful year, and he also becomes 
a stockholder and takes his place on the board of 
trustees. 


W. H. Coble, of Bend, Ore., was in Seattle during 
the week to secure information relative to the export 
Possibilities of pencil slats. He has opened a factory 
at Bend and plans to run on juniper, which he has 
found to be an acceptable material since it responds 
readily to drying and treating processes. Consider- 
able quantities of west Coast pencil slats are mar- 
keted in Japan. 

Axel Oxholm, Federal trade commissioner to the 
Scandinavian countries during the war, was in Seattle 
this week attending to the details of a business con- 
nection he has formed with A, F. Thane & Co., ex- 
porters, of San Francisco. He is going to Europe as 
their representative, and will establish offices in Paris 
or London to work up trade in west Coast woods for 
that part of the world. Mr. Oxholm said that his 
report as trade commissioner has been completed and 
is now in the hands of the Government printer. 

Wilson Martin and Arthur Brailsford, of the Her- 
man H. Hettler Lumber Co., Chicago, are in Seattle 
looking over the situation among the west Coast mills, 

Mr. and Mrs, W. O. Riddle, of Mediapolis, Iowa, 
have left for California, after having attended the 
Fifer-Sarvis wedding in this city. Mr. Riddle is a 
retailer with the Rand Lumber Co., in Mediapolis. 

“Billy”? Mitchell, of the Cameron Lumber Co., Vic- 
toria, B. C., is in Seattle, while the two mills oper- 
ated by the company are undergoing repairs. He re- 
ports that the Cameron people are turning away more 
business every day than they can possibly fill. 

Charles C. Stanton, of Grand Rapids, Mich, ts in 
Seattle looking for lumber. He is aceompanted by 
Mrs. Stanton, 

Carlos Ruggles, president, and Lee G. Bloom, vice 
president, of the Carlos Ruggles Lumber Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., are in the Pacific Northwest tn seareh 
of stock. The firm specializes on short cetling, red 
edar siding and flooring. 

J. M. Hastings, of Pittsburgh, Pa., owner of the 
Hastings Lumber Co. and manager of the Commer- 
cial Sash & Door Co., is visiting Puget Sound in 
search of factory lumber and moldings. 

Ralph D. Emerson, mill owner of Hoqutam, has been 
elected president of the Hoquiam Commercial Club, 
to succeed H. V. Collins. 

J. E. Pinkham, of the J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co., 
has resigned as a trustee of the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce and Commercial Club, stating that he will 
go to California for his health. 

William L. Hall, of Hall, Kellogg & Co., Chicago, 
was in Seattle Thursday. He is making a several 
months’ business trip to the Pacific coast that will 
also include Portland and San Francisco. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Jan. 24.—The car situation having failed to improve 
to the extent hoped for, the Puget Sound Sawmills & 
Shingle Co. was unable to resume operation Jan. 19 as 
intended, and it is not certain when it will @o so. The 
cut of shingle mill A of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills’ Larson plants was increased this week, and 
— week its Hastings shingle mill probably will start 
again. 

The largest sale of timber in the nattiona? forest of 
northwestern Washington that has occurred in years 
is in early prospect. Bids for 30,000,000 feet in the 
Glacier district have been advertised for and it fs ex- 
pected that it will yield about $60,000 to the Govern- 
ment. The sale has been ordered because of the de- 
mand for timber farther inland. It ts significant, 
states the local forestry office in discussing the request 
for bids, that lumbermen now have to go farther 
from tidewater for timber and to more inaccessible 
places. The timber in question is at an elevation 
of 4,000 feet. It has been for sale for years, but 
until now millmen have not wanted it. 

E. C. Kaune and associates, who have purchased 
the Vincent shingle mill at Anacortes, will at once 
overhaul and rebuild the plant, with the intention of 
operating it in the near future. 

The Morrison Mill Co., of Bellingham, has taken 
out group insurance on its employees. About one 
hundred and sixty-five men are affected. Under the 
scheme worked out, any employee who has worked for 
the company six months is entitled to $500 insurance. 
Older employees are insured for $2,000 to $3,000, ac- 
cording to length of service. This ts the first mill con- 
cern in Bellingham to insure its employees. 

President Fred J. Wood, of the E. K. Wood Lumber 
Co., has gone to California for a month’s sojourn. He 
will be joined at San Francisco by Mrs. Wood and 
daughter, and the three will motor to Los Angeles. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Jan. 26.—J. H. Bloedel, of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, Bellingham, Wash., stopped here a few 
days on his way home from an eastern trip. He was 
accompanied by his wife. They spent the holidays with 
their children, who are attending eastern colleges 
Mr. Bloedel also visited Washington, where he inter- 
ceded for relief from the present car shortage condi- 
tions handicapping the western mills. 

Maj. E. G. Griggs, of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co., was a visitor here last week on his way to Chi- 
cago on business. A. H. Landrum, sales manager for 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., also was here a 
few days ago and visited with Arthur Hawksett, their 
representative in this market. 

John R. Lenox, of the Lenox Lumber Co., has gone 
for a business tour in the Inland Empire and Pacific 
coast lumber districts. Frank Tozer, of the Tozer 
Lumber Co., accompanied him as far as Spokane. 

Charles A. Dean, of the Sound Lumber Co., Seattle, 
came on from the Coast last week to attend the re 
tailers’ convention and spent some days looking over 
market conditions here. 

E. P. Keefe, sales manager of the Clear Lake Lum- 
ber Co., Clear Lake, Wash., was a visitor in lumber 
circles here last week. 
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HOUSTON, TEX. 


Jan. 26.—Incessant rains, general thruout this part 
of Texas and torrential during the latter part of last 
week, have halted logging work and in some sections 
have stopped it completely. A local operator declares 
that woods foremen are just now concerned exclusively 
in finding dry standing room for live stock usually 
employed in woods work. Here and there car supply 
is reported as slightly improyed, but those dependent 
upon the service of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas road 
are still confronted with the embargo that prevails on 
that system. 

Prices apparently are still ambitious for the alti- 
tudinous record ; the mill average of $50 has definitely 
been passed and the figure is now close to $60. On 
Wednesday of last week No. 3 boards and No. 3 ship- 
lap were quoted, and sold, at $40 a thousand, an 
advance over the price of a year ago of nearly 100 
percent, and that quotation is called firm. In other 
items the “spread” is even greater. One by 12 No. 3, 
for example, is quoted at $73 to $75; a year ago it was 
$32.50. On the Government list at this time last year 
1x4 B&better flooring was quoted at $34; now it is 
$100. And the end is not yet, according to the appar- 
ently well informed. 

Last week was “Thrift Week” in Houston and was 
thoroly observed by the community generally under 
the direction of leading business men. As a stated 
part of the program Tuesday was “Build Your Own 
Home” day. In factories, stores, schools, ship yards 
and practically wherever an audience could be gath- 
ered addresses were made on that subject, largely 
along lines originated and reiterated in the columns 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Emphasis was afforded 
the addresses by the discovery early last week by census 
enumerators of the fact that all Houston contains just 
one vacant house suitable for residence purposes. 

The home of Mr. and Mrs. Harry T. Kendall was 
last week brightened by the arrival of a baby son. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Jan. 26.—About the only material change in the 
southern pine market situation during the last week 
was a bulge in prices, and the general impression now 
is that nobody can forecast what the next week will 
develop, due to the continued heavy demand and the 
reduced output. Buyers in a number of cases have be- 
come desperate and are wiring for orders to be filled, 
stating the prices they will pay, which are larger than 
the millmen have been asking. 

Owing to excessive rainfall, sawmilling and logging 
operations have been seriously handicapped, and the 
output at mills has been reduced to 60 to 75 percent 
in some cases. One mill that usually ships one hun- 
dred and fifty cars a month reports having been able 
to ship only forty cars this month, due to the rains, 
and other mills make similar reports. Almost un- 
precedented rainfall visited this territory last Wednes- 
day and Thursday. In addition to the handicapping of 
milling and logging, some companies suffered damage. 
The Bentley Lumber Co., of Zimmerman, La., for in- 
stance, had several tram road bridges washed out. 

Besides the trouble due to the rains there is a severe 
scarcity of cars, even tho the lumber output is reduced, 
and in some cases not over 50 percent of the output 
is being shipped. Despite the curtailed shipments, 
the mills have been unable to increase their stocks, due 
to the bad weather. 

Finished and high grade lumber, especially flooring, 
ceiling, drop siding and finish and similar items, are 
very scarce, and considerable fir lumber is being sold 
in Texas, it is reported. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Jan. 26.—The volume of business transacted in the 
North Carolina pine market was about the same as 
the week previous so far as rough lumber was con- 
cerned, but there has been a slight decline noticed in 
the volume of dressed lumber sold recently. 
is still a very good demand for the better grades of 
rough North Carolina pine, but this class of material 
is hard to obtain and even personal solicitation on the 
part of buyers has not developed much business. 
Occasional small sales of 4/4 No. 2 & better edge are 
being made but stock boards are nearly impossible to 
obtain, for the reason that the quantity of stock boards 
now gotten from the present run of logs is very small. 
The mills are not considering further business for good 
lumber until old stocks are cleaned up, and many will 
not accomplish this for two or three months yet, not 
having benefited one bit from the advance in prices. 
Quotations on 4/4 No. 2 & better edge have advanced 
as much as $5 a thousand feet since the week previous 
and stock boards have been pulled up along with edge. 
The prospect now is that within a very short time 4/4 
No. 2 & better edge will be quoted at $100 a thousand 
feet f. o. b. Norfolk and that operators will be able to 
get this if stock can be shipped promptly. There is 
also a brisk demand for No. 3 lumber and this is 
getting to be harder to obtain, with prices advancing 
rapidly in keeping with the grade above. 

Sales of 4/4 edge box have not been as large during 
the last week as they were the week previous, but this 
has been due largely to the fact that the mills are 
averse to committing themselves for deliveries far into 
the future. They appear willing to take small orders 
at prevailing prices for prompt shipment but when 
stock is wanted dressed, or dressed and resawn, it is 
hard to get, for most planing mills are loaded down 
with orders which they are having difficulty getting 
out promptly because of labor and car supply condi- 
tions. It was the custom of the mills to charge only 


$1 a thousand for dressing boards and the same for 
resawing, but many are now charging $2.50 to $3 a 
thousand feet for dressing and $4 for dressing and 
resawing. There has been a brisk demand for 4/4 edge 
culls and red heart and sales have been larger, buyers 
paying more attention to this stock since edge box 
began advancing in price. 


Quite a number of in- 








There 


quiries for stock culls and red heart are being sent 
out, but buyers are finding this stock very scarce. 
Box bark strips are still selling actively with prices 
advancing. Millmen are not disposed to take on large 
orders because of the present tendency of the market. 
A great quantity of box bark strips is wanted dressed 

As stated before, the sales of flooring, ceiling, parti- 
tion, and other dressed North Carolina pine were light 
during the week, not due so much to a falling off in 
inquiries as to the oversold condition of the mills. 
The mills are getting more business than they can 
handle, and at their own prices when prompt ship- 
ment can be assured. There is a wide range in quota- 
tions on dressed stock at present, with the tendency 
still upward. Roofers are in good demand but are very 
scarce, the result being that prices Jump from day to 
day. Six-inch roofers have sold during the week as 


high as $49. 
MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Jan. 26.—Buyers are South in great numbers just 
at the present time and are practically making bids 
for their requirements, feeling that if they can secure 
certain coveted items that they will be satisfied to fill 
out cars with practically anything. The hope that 
the market would stabilize at about the present prices 
is not to be realized, as prices show increased strength 
daily, and there seems nothing in prospect either to 
increase production or decrease demand. Stocks are 
low and badly broken and salesmen are having less 
and less trouble in disposing of stock that is usually 
very hard to move. Many mills are oversold and are 
refusing to quote on the better grades of lumber that 
are in extremely strong demand. The lower grades 
have shown an increase for the last week and prices 
are moved upon this class of stock as well as on the 
upper grades. The car shortage is extremely acute 
just at the present time, and after cars are secured 
at untold trouble it is noted that it takes an unusually 
long time for them to move from point to point. 

Labor seems to be more plentiful than for some time 
and this condition will probably last until the farms 
call their usual quota of men from the mills in the 
early spring. The labor that is now obtainable is very 
poor and very high priced. 

The weather conditions are almost intolerable. Log- 
ging and hauling are practical impossibilities at the 
present time. The usual rains that occur in this part 
of the country during January and February are fall- 
ing and some operations are about at a standstill as a 
consequence. Some of the larger mills are in better 
condition than usual for logging and some are using 
tractors to advantage at this time. 

Local building continues to go forward with a steady 
increase. This is a source of gratification to all, and 
local dealers report a splendid business. 

The Cahn-Bridges Lumber Co. recently has com- 
pleted the installation of a plant near Lauderdale 
with a daily capacity of 25,000 feet, the output of 
which will consist principally of long and shortleaf 
timber, dimension and boards. While the company 
will continue its office at Meridian the sales from 
the new mill will be handled from its Lauderdale 


office. 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Jan. 26.—Prices continue to advance on all items. 
Last week it was predicted that dimension had reached 
the top, but today prices are from $1 to $3 a thousand 
higher than a week ago and it seems that every whole- 
saler in the country is trying to buy all the lumber 
he can get his hands on. Wholesalers claim that the 
retail trade is buying very little—probably because 
very little lumber is being offered. The weather is very 
bad and production is almost at a standstill. All mills 
located away from the railroad are unable to haul any 
lumber, and the large mills and the mills on the rail- 
road are having considerable difficulty in getting logs. 
It seems that all prices will advance further, as there 
is very little prospect of increased production in the 


near future. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Jan. 27.—The lumber market becomes more bewilder- 
ing every day, and in a good many directions just now 
is about as near an auction sale proposition as it ever 
has been. In a good many items, and particularly 
hardwoods, list quotations mean just about nothing 
at all and the market resembles nothing so much as a 
eat having a fit. The more conservative lumbermen, 
however, recognize that something needs to be done 
and the Long-Bell Lumber Co. has begun the effort 
by going back to the system of “stabilized prices’’ it 
inaugurated last summer, issuing lists good for thirty 
days. This system worked out very well while it was 
in effect then and steadied prices to a marked degree. 

Meantime, while there is much pessimistic talk 
heard, there appears to be no let up in the demand 
for lumber, and if there is anything to the talk of a 
possible slump in building operations because of high 
prices it has not been noticed in Kansas City. Re 
tailers here almost unanimously report an unusually 
heavy volume of figuring for this time of the year, and 
two of the largest retailers in the city say that the 
business done up to Jan. 22 is larger than the total 
for the same month in any previous year. At the same 
time the curious anomaly is presented here of retailers 
selling lumber at less than the wholesale cost. Oak 
flooring is a notable example, local prices being $200, 
while mill prices are $210. Practically all items of fir 
are being sold at retail at less than present wholesale 
prices. Builders here are getting an early start on 
what is expected to be a heavy spring demand. One 
company has just started operations on thirty-six 
houses and other companies are starting on lesser 
flumbers. It is generally understood here that there 


will be a heavy increase in rents very shortly and this 
is stimulating building companies into action, as there 
is a great shortage of houses here now. 

Work on the new mill of the Missouri Lumber & 
Land Exchange Co., at Glenmora, La., replacing the 
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E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 

Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to 2 inches thick 
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Is the product of one of the best equipped mills 
in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


Write today for prices 
FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO. 
MELLEN, WISCONSIN 
We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 
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HARDWOODS 


KENTUCKY AND ALABAMA 


Poplar, Oak, Chestnut, Basswood, 
Red and Sap Gum, Tupelo, Sycamore 


Mountain and Southern Hardwoods 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY } 


Manufacturers 








GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in 
Northern or Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 
varieties of 3-8 in. and 13-16 ip. Hardwood Flooring? 
The lumber can be kiln dried and worked too if 
desired. Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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mill destroyed by fire three weeks ago, is being rushed 
as fast as possible and it is hoped to have it in full 
production inside of four months. The new plant 
will be a double circuit mill and an exact duplicate of 
the company’s mill at Slagle, La. 

L. L. Seibel, president of the Badger Lumber Co., 
who has been in Denver the last eighteen months with 
Mrs. Seibel, whose health was impaired, returned home 
today and will again take over the active manage- 
ment of the Badger Co. Mrs. Seibel’s health is now 
much improved. 

Clarence Smith, assistant sales manager of the 
Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., at Houston, Tex., visited 
John Hatcher, local sales agent, last week. 

Among the buyers who were here last week looking 
over the market were Will Miller, manager of the 
Updike Lumber Co., of Omaha, and E. Caroll Tabor, 
of the Tabor Lumber Co., of Keokuk, Ia. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Jan. 26.—One explanation of the how and the why 
of the present extraordinary demand for lumber is 
contributed by Secretary J. C. Cremer, of the Allied 
Building Council of New Orleans. Mr. Cremer has 
analyzed the local building statistics for last year. 
In all, 980 building permits were issued in New Or- 
leans during 1920, aggregating $5,243,696. Out of 
the total permits issued 377 were for homes, most of 
them of the small type, the total investment being 
$1,564,209. Mr. Cremer conservatively figures the 
city’s increase of population for the year at 10,000, 
and he points out that 377 new homes, even plus 
nineteen apartment houses, did not go very far to- 
ward supplying the demand for additional housing 
facilities. 

A. T. Gerrans, vice president of the John L. Roper 
Co., Norfolk, Va., is in New Orleans to attend the 
Southern Forestry Congress and is the guest of his 
son-in-law and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. E. W. McKay. 
Incidentally he is visiting round among the lumber 
offices of his former associates, who are giving him 
a royal welcome. Prior to his connection with the 
big Norfolk concern, Mr, Gerrans was for years the 
manager of the St. Louis Cypress Co., at Houma, La., 
and helped to organize the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

New Orleans’ 1920 building program, which con- 
templated the laying of an extensive yardage of creo- 
soted wood block, is temporarily up in the air. Bonds 
to defray the estimated cost of the city’s share of the 
paving were bid on some time ago by an Ohio con- 
cern, but it appears that the city has been unable to 
reach an agreement with the bidders and the deal is 
off. New bids will be asked, and the mayor is en- 
deavoring to interest local banks in the flotation of 
the issue. 

A number of the officers and directors of the South- 
ern Lumber Exporters’ Association held an informal 
meeting here today for the purpose of reviewing the 
progress of the association and discussing plans for 
its future. As the meeting was informal, no definite 
action was taken, but it is stated that the directorate 
will very soon be able to announce the employment 
of a permanent secretary. 

Gov. Lee M. Russell, Mississippi’s new executive, 
inaugurated at Jackson last Tuesday for a 4-year 
term, presented two recommendations in his inaugural 
message which are of direct interest to the lumber 
industry. One proposes a tax on “all logs and other 
raw timbers” shipped out of the State. The other 
recommends the adopting of a forestry policy embrac- 
ing ‘a systematic planting and caring for trees thru- 
out the State.” 

Patterson, La., famed as the “home town of the 
F. B. Williams Cypress Co.,’’ announces that it has 
secured two new industries, which are to begin opera- 
tions within the month. One is the Shingle Manu- 
facturing Co., recently organized; the other, the 
Cypress Silo Manufacturing Co. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Jan. 28.—There has been no halting in the upward 
trend of the southern pine market and with conditions 
in the woods as they are there is little telling where 
prices will go. It is contended by some consumers that 
with the present high prices delaying building opera- 
tions in some sections the mills should soon catch up 
with the demand, but they fail to take into considera- 
tion the fact that the mills are gradually getting fur- 
ther behind on account of logging conditions. 

For the last fifteen months heavy rains have made 
the woods impassable much of the time, and, with over 
eight inches of rainfall for January, and the month 
not gone, they are now in worse shape than ever. 
Some of the larger mills which had adequate tram- 
ways and skidders have managed to- keep going, but 
they are now in nearly as bad shape as the small mills. 
Only last week the Nona Mills Co. suspended opera- 
tions, altho it had a fair supply of logs strung along 
the tramway. The roadbeds have gotten so soft that 
trains can not be kept on the track and the logs are 
figuratively as far away from the mill as when stand- 
ing on the stump. Lumbermen can not stand the ex- 
pense of ballasting, for the trams are frequently 
changed, leaving no way to battle against present 
conditions or a recurrence of them. 

The renewed efforts of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
to stabilize the market by sending out a price list 
good until March 1 has not been joined by other lum- 
bermen up to the present time. Some of them now 
claim that even a higher price than they are receiving 
at the present time is high only from the consumer’s 
standpoint. Many of them have been operating only 
a few days out of the week, if at all, and the overhead 
expense and cost of getting logs out has eaten up 
what ordinaiily would be a handsome profit. 

There has been no improvement in the car situation, 
with the mills still complaining about not getting cars 
delivered once they are loaded. 


Lumbermen, particularly the exporters and con- 
cerns which do an export business, are taking an ac- 
tive interest in the establishment of a steamship line 
between Beaumont and Porto Rico. While the line 
will be known as the Beaumont-Porto Rico steamship 
line, it will call at other West Indian islands. Ben S. 
Woodhead, president of the Beaumont Lumber Co., 
stated before the chamber of commerce that 40,000,000 
feet of lumber was consumed annually in that district 
and with a steamship line making regular sailings 
Beaumont exporters could control one-fourth of this 
class of trade. 


Due to a sudden change in the situation, L. L. 
Chipman, manager of the export department of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., did not go to Washington to be 
present at a hearing being held Wednesday by the 
Railroad Administration to consider abolishing export 
lumber rates to Texas ports. 


At a stockholders’ meeting of the Beaumont Lumber 
Co. all of the old directors and officers were reélected. 
The official family will stand as follows: Ben S&S. 
Woodhead, president; W. A. Priddie, vice president ; 
George D. Anderson, secretary; H. C. Wiess, treas- 
urer; M. L. Womack, jr., general sales agent. The 
usual semiannual dividend of 10 percent was de- 
clared. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Jan. 27.—St. Louis is experiencing considerable 
activity in industrial construction, with the result 
that the retail lumber dealers of the city are exceed- 
ingly busy. Some big bills already have been placed 
this year, and others are in prospect. The outlook is 
for a big year in this particular. 


P. R. Pease, of the Galloway-Pease Lumber Co., was 
here today from the mill at Poplar Bluff. ‘“‘We have 
been cutting virtually nothing but oak,”’ he said, ‘“‘and 
find that there is a big demand for all that we can 
manufacture, with the single exception of railroad 
material. Manufacturers are beginning to wonder 
what will be done in the matter of supplying the de- 
mands of the roads.” 


Sidney S. May, owner of the lumber company that 
bears his name, departed yesterday for Mammoth 
Springs, Ark., where he had been summoned to the 
bedside of his father, Charles P. May, seventy-eight 
years old, who had been stricken with apoplexy. 


Festus J. Wade, president of the Mercantile Trust 
Co., has told members of the Building Trades Council 
that bankers of the eighth Federal reserve district 
would not make loans on building operations after Jan. 
1, 1921, unless the unions agreed that all contracts for 
labor should be binding. Mr. Wade previously had 
written the council expressing the belief that build- 
ing operations might be halted if such an agreement 
was not reached. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Jan. 26.—The market conditions in this territory 
changed very little last week. Heavy rain last Friday 
and Saturday all thru this lumber producing territory 
has put the woods in worse shape than ever, and 
yard stock is all too wet to run. It will take a 
couple of weeks of good sunshine and wind to get 
the woods in anything like logging condition, and 
unless there is a change for the better there will not 
be one-half the lumber produced in this territory that 
there would be under normal conditions. Cars are 
scarce, but a great many of the mills, unless they 
have better weather, are not in position to operate 
their planers and ship, because they are all low on 
dry shed stock. 

An office has just been opened in this city by the 
National Lumber Co., of El Paso, Tex., which will be 
in charge of G. V. Jackson as sales manager, The 
company will do a general lumber business similar 
to that conducted at its offices at El Paso, Tex., Anda- 
lusia, Ala., and Laurel, Miss. Mr. Jackson has been 
connected with the El Paso office since last March, 
prior to which he was in the sales department of the 
Fourche River Lumber Co., at Bigelow, Ark., for 
about eight years. He expects to keep in close touch 
with southern mills from his new location, especially 
those in Louisiana, Arkansas and east Texas. G. W. 
Adams is president and general manager of the Na- 
tional Lumber Co., which he founded about eight years 
ago at Andalusia, Ala., tho now making his headquar- 
ters in El Paso. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Jan. 24.—Thomas Carruth, who has been superin- 
tendent for the Piave Mill Co. since it started the 
erection of its mil) on the Blodgett extension of the 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad, has just been made 
general manager of all the interests of the Piave com- 
pany, postoffice Richton, Miss., but with mill located 
about fifteen miles from Richton at the end of the 
extension of the Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad. 
This company owns a large tract of fine longleaf pine 
timber and is prepared to cut large heart stock. At 
present it has ‘one rig in operation and is cutting 
about 65,000 feet of lumber. It expects to put on a 
day and night shift Feb. 1 and as soon as a second 
rig can be completed the expectation is to turn out 
around 200,000 feet of lumber on a 20-hour shift. The 
sales will be handled by Mr. Carruth thru the Richton 
office, he having experience along that line also, having 
operated a sawmill at Rosine, Miss., for several years. 

The L. L. Clark Lumber Co., at Burnside, Miss., 
will have its new sawmill ready for operation around 
Feb. 1. The company expects soon to start erection 
of a planing mill where it will not only dress its own 
lumber but will buy other stock and work it to suit 
orders. The intention is also to erect one or two more 
small mills within the next few months. 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. ad 


Jan. 27.—The market is very quiet. There is less 
than the normal activity for this season owing to 
bad weather. The streets are so slippery that it has 
been very difficult to deliver lumber. Wholesalers are 
able to sell rapidly all the lumber they can obtain and 
it is their belief that retailers are beginning to secure 
their requirements for the first half of this year. De 
liveries continue to be slow owing to shortage of 
cars. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh is behind 
a plan to provide a fund of $15,000,000 for improving 
housing conditions in this city. The plan is to build 
1,000 houses each year for the next five years and sell 
them on terms that will enable people of moderate 
means to obtain a home. It is the purpose to appor- 
tion the houses to the various sections of the city 
and to finance the building operations by selling in- 
terest bearing obligations to the industrial and busi- 
ness interests as well as to individuals. 

The Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club held its regular 
monthly meeting on the evening of Jan. 29. Carl Van 
Der Voort, of the Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co., gave a very interesting talk on inter- 
insurance vs. mutual insurance. Charles Weber, of 
the Keystone Lumber Co., and Charles Graham, of the 
Ellwood Lumber Co., also gave instructive talks on 
figuring millwork, which were followed by a general dis- 
cussion on this subject. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Jan, 27.—The lumber situation is decidedly mixed, 
not from the standpoint of immediate prospect and 
prices, but it is natural that the trade should look 
beyond the coming few months for the purpose of 
getting a better idea as to the conditions which must 
be studied at no distant date. The demand for lumber 
is as strong as it has been any time during the last 
few months and prices are uniformly strong, with 
buyers eager to purchase anything available for rea- 
sonably prompt shipment. 

One of the features to be considered in connection 
with the recent advance in the rediscount rate made 
by the Federal reserve banks is the prospect of diffi- 
culty in obtaining loans on what are ordinarily re- 
garded as speculative building operations. Casting all 
sentiment aside, there is no question whatever but 
that banks are carefully scrutinizing all building loans 
and that they are discouraging the granting of accom- 
modations on the usual percentage of cost. In other 
words, while heretofore it was customary to loan up 
to 60 percent, this figure is not regarded as safe by 
many bankers. 

The export demand has eased off a trifle but, taking 
the situation as a whole, conservative dealers and dis- 
tributers look for a very active season up to at least 
the first half of the year. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Jan. 26.—The entire lumber business here is tight, 
with no limit on prices and a steady but sane demand 
that takes quickly all that is offered. Wholesalers com- 
plain that there is little to be had in the South and 
that lumber bought in the West does not come thru. 
Shipments from the North are almost unknown, this 
being largely responsible for the great scarcity of 
lath. One dealer in second hand lumber here has put 
in a saw, is sawing up old structural lumber into lath 
and claims it pays him better than selling it as second 
hand lumber, even at the prices obtainable today. 
The demand is for all kinds of lumber, and from all 
classes of buyers. The retail yards have finished 
their stocktaking and as they have sized the situation 
up they will need lumber, and will buy as they 
can, but that nothing is gained by being panicky about 
it. The big industrials are good buyers when assur- 
ance of shipment can be given, and price does not 
seem to be much of a factor with them. The planing 
mills, trim makers, sash and door manufacturers, furni- 
ture manufacturers and the box makers are all crowded 
with more orders than they can turn out, and their 
demands on the market are strong. The builders are 
making big plans for the coming season, but are mak- 
ing no progress now on account of the weather. The 
volume of their activity seems to depend somewhat 
on the ability of the city to make necessary street and 
public improvements. 

The William M. Lloyd Co. has added G. B. Woodhull 
to its staff of salesmen in the wholesale department. 
Mr. Woodhull formerly represented the Chicago Lum- 
ber & Coal Co. in this territory, and has also been in 
the wholesale business for himself. He will cover 
New Jersey and Delaware territory, where he already 
has many friends among the trade. 

The Red Oak Lumber Corporation, a concern with 
$1,000,000 capital, has been granted a charter under 
the laws of Delaware. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Jan. 27.—‘‘We have given up looking at price lists. 
When we receive an inquiry we name a figure that we 
think should be about right, based on our costs, pro- 
vided we have the material to offer, and we let it go 
at that,” said a lumberman here who operates a saw- 
mill plant and conducts woods operations on an ex- 
tensive scale. That operator’s statement about covers 
the general situation in the trade here. Quotations in 
all classes of lumber and other woods products con- 
tinue to advance, and, as the outlook is now, dealers 
do not care to hazard any opinion as to what the top 
will be. Evidence regarding the tense situation in the 
trade is afforded in the statement that a new price 
list, which showed advances running at from $3 to 
$10 and which became effective at the beginning of 
last week, was inoperative by Saturday, premiums be- 
ing asked and obtained for practically all the items 
included in it. Jobbers are as bullish as ever in their 
views. While it is conceded that it is high time that 


steps should be taken to stabilize the market, there are 
none who profess to see how it can be done at this 
stage. It is noted that building construction is not 
coming out in volume, but fears are entertained on the 
score that many projects will be held up when figures 
are taken, as a result of the rising costs of lumber 
and other materials. 

The car shortage is being found a more potent factor 
than ever in this territory. Jobbers complain that 
they are able to obtain only a small proportion of the 
cars requisitioned by them, and that they are not in 
position to make any promises as to when deliveries on 
orders may be looked for. Operators getting out gen- 
eral woods products are finding themselves severely 
hampered on account of inability to ship their cuts 
in from the sidings, and it is feared that many will 
be compelled to close down if conditions continue much 
longer as they are. The Cloquet Lumber Co.’s planing 
mill at Cloquet was compelled to close down for a time 
last week on that account and the Northwest Paper 
Co. plant there is also reported to be in danger of 
closing down on account of car shortage. Dealers here 
handling products from the Pacific coast assert that 
the number of cars coming thru shows another dis- 
appointing falling off this week, with snows out West 
a factor in restricting the movement. 

A. J. Taylor has resumed his position as sales man- 
ager of the Northern Lumber Co. at Cloquet. Since the 
forest fire of October, 1918, he has been located at 
St. Paul, where he represented the two Cloquet lumber 
companies. 

No developments have come about as yet regarding 
the sale or operation of Alger-Smith & Co.’s sawmill 
here, according to J. W. Bayly, manager of that firm. 
He asserted however that good progress is being made 
in winding up the loose ends of its business after the 
recent sale of its timber holdings in northern Minne- 
sota to the Northern and Cloquet lumber companies at 


Cloquet. 
OMAHA, NEB. 


Jan. 26.—The very small cottages in the small towns 
out in the State are now renting for $35 a month, 
which is evidence of the extreme shortage of houses. 
Every town in the State plans a big building program. 
There never was a period in Nebraska when there was 
such a shortage and scarcity of brick, cement, tile, 
artificial stone and the other lines of building mate 
rial. Lumber is still available, but it has long been 
a problem for every builder to find enough oak floor- 
ing or finish to complete a job, and this situation is 
growing worse and worse. Lumber dealers see in this 
situation every evidence of a still stronger demand 
for lumber for building purposes in the spring, tho 
they see also the counteracting factor of delayed build- 
ing operations on account of inability to get brick 
and cement for foundations and basements. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Jan. 26.—Continued rains for the last week have 
practically put a stop to logging, and supplies are run- 
ning low. There is a very strong demand for all 
grades, but the acute car shortage has prevented de- 
liveries and interfered with steady operation. Very 
few, if any, of the mills are running full time. The 
demand for export continues strong, but the unfavor- 
able rate of foreign exchange closes off this outlet. 
Prices are still very high, but there is an unusual 
amount of building activity in this section. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Jan. 26.—Remarkable trade activity is reported from 
all parts of Ontario. Altho most of the yards are 
carrying fair sized stocks for this time of year they 
are, as a rule, prepared to buy new stock when they 
consider that something offering is attractive. Scarcity 
of stocks is the regulating factor in all branches of the 
trade. Hemlock, for instance, which is almost a thing 
of the past, so far as last year’s cut is concerned, 
could be sold to any retailer to whom it was offered. 
Lath are still high and very scarce. 

The retailers are much interested in the change of 
policy on the part of the manufacturers of British Co- 
lumbia shingles and many of them are favorably im- 
pressed with the proposal to sell shingles by the square 
instead of the thousand. A Toronto wholesaler re- 
ceived a wire from British Columbia this morning 
stating that shingles had advanced twenty cents a 
thousand. The supply of shingles in Ontario today is 
fairly plentiful. 

There is nothing new to report in connection with 
hardwoods, except further price advances and increas- 
ing scarcity. Reports from furniture manufacturers 
are to the effect that the scarcity of oak is driving 
some of them to substitute birch, and that some con- 
tracts for 1920 have already been placed for birch for 
this purpose. 

The elections of the Toronto Board of Trade, which 
took place today, resulted in two members of the Lum- 
bermen’s section, who were nominated by the section, 
being successful. They were Messrs. Hugh Munro, 
for a member of the council of the board, and Samuel 
McBride, for a representative on the Canadian Na- 
tional Exhibition. 





MUST ABSORB SWITCHING CHARGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 26.—In Docket No. 10002 
—United States of America vs. Belt Line Railroad Co. 
et al—the Interstate Commerce Commission has handed 
down a decision in which it finds unjustly discrim- 
inatory the “refusal of defendant trunk lines to absorb, 
on interstate traffic to and from complainant’s docks 
west of Van Ness Avenue in San Francisco, Calif., the 
switching charges of a belt line owned and operated by 
the State of California, while contemporaneously ab- 


sorbing that line’s switching charges on like traffic to 
and from points east of Van Ness Avenue.” 

Carload traffic only is affected. The switching charge 
for the service on either side of Van Ness Avenue is 
$2.50 per car. The United States in its complaint asked 
for reparation. The commission holds that the record 
does not support a claim for reparation, but does show 
unjust diserimination. An order has been issued, 
directing the carriers to remove the discrimination. 

Commissioner Hall filed a dissenting opinion, in 
which he contends the record does not sustain the 
charge that the practice complained of is a discrimi- 
nation, and states the complaint should be dismissed. 
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VALUE VS. CHEAPNESS 


You can buy a tally card for a penny or two, while the 
“Climax” tally book costs $1.00 a copy or 6 for $5.50, yet 
thousands of them are sold and hardwood men who once use 
them, always get them. Why? Because they are the best. 
For sample pages and description address 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, Manhattan Bldg., 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


GRAND RAPIDS, MIcH., Jan. 27.—William H. White, 
of Boyne City, Mich., has resumed control of his vari- 
ous interests following the release of the Michigan 
Trust Co., of this city, from its receivership. The 
White interests represent assets of between $3,000,000 
and $5,000,000, it is said. Mr. White resumes the 
presidency of the William H. White & Co., of Boyne 
City, the Boyne City, Gaylord & Alpena Railroad, the 
White Lumber Co., and several other lumber companies 
and timber holding companies in which he is interested. 
A receiver was appointed following the purchase of 
timber lands in Oregon and British Columbia, but as all 
debts have been paid the trust company has turned 
back the properties to Mr. White. 
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CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $8, cloth $2, postpaid. 
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INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—The N. B. Griffin 
Lumber Co., incorporated. 


Birmingham—Service Lumber Co., incorporated; 


capital, $8,000. 
ARKANSAS. Malvern—F. H. McCormack Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated. 


Little Rock—E. L. Bruce Co., increasing capital 
from $500,000 to $1,250,000. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington — Walsh Lumber & 
Export Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville — Codperative Timber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Jacksonville—Jacksonville Handle & Crate Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000. 

GEORGIA. Moultrie—Johnson 
Co., increasing capital to $50,000. 

IDAHO. Coeur d’Alene—Post Falls Box & Man- 
ufacturing Co., incorporated. 

INDIANA. Elkhart—Elkhart Hardwood Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, 00. 

Gary—Calumet Millwork Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $100, 000. 


Battle Lumber 


Goshen Darragh Lumber Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $25,0 

cong — Nymoda Manufacturing Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $30,000; furniture. 

Indianapolis— indianapolis Plywood Co., incor- 


porated; capital, $350,000. 

IOWA. Sioux City—Gaynor Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $150,000; wholesale lumber busi- 
ness. 

Sioux City—Gaynor Retail Lumber Co., 
porated; capital, $150,000. 

Sioux City—Gaynor Hardwood Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $100,000; to handle lumber and fuel. 

KANSAS. Dodge City—C. C. Isley Lumber Co., 
increasing capital from $160,000 to $420,000. 

Formoso—Formoso Lumber Co., increasing capi- 
tal from $17,000 to $20,000. 

LOUISANA. New Orleans—Hortman Co., in- 
creasing capital from $70,000 to $140,000; wholesale 
and retail lumber. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Frark & Cohn, incor- 
porated; capital, $10,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston — Fuller-Thurber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000; lumber. 

Worcester—Stone Berg Lumber Co., increasing 
capital to $200,000. 

MICHIGAN. Cadillac — Cadillac Lumber & 
Chemical Co., incorporated; capital, $400,000. 

Halfway—Stephens Lumber Co., increasing capi- 
tal from $30,000 to $40,000. 

Manchester—Burtless-Henzie Co., 
capital, $15,000. 

MINNESOTA. New Munich—New Munich Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Yazoo City—Yazoo Lumber Co., 
increasing capital to $20,000. 

MISSOURI. St. Joseph—St. Joseph Veneer & Box 
Co., incorporated; capital, $12,000. 

St. Louis—C. D. Simpson Lumber Co., 
porated; capital, $16,000. 

MONTANA. Billings—Hutchinson Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

NEW YORK. New York—R. L. Haas Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $150,000. 

OHIO. re a Lumber & Coal Co., 
porated; capital, $100,000. 

Columbus—New Steelton Lumber Co., 
capital from $60,000 to $100,000. 

Lakewood—Clifton Park Lumber Co., increasing 
capital from $50 000 to $75,000. 

Oakley—Oakley Lumber Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal. $40,000. 

Toledo—Toledo Fence & Post Co., incorporated. 


incor- 


incorporated; 


incor- 


incor- 


increasing 


Youngstown—Shenango Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $150,000. 
OREGON. TIone—Nelson- pone Shingle Co., 


incorporated: capital, $48,000 

Portland—Dixie Lumber Co., incorporated. 

Portland—Western Lumber & Timber Mills, incor- 
porated; capital, $5,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Fredericktown — Lane & 
= Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $30,- 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Bamberg—Bamberg Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated. 

TENNESSEE. ates. Keith & Co. 
porated; capital, $50, 

TEXAS. El Acca Sherrod Lumber Co., 
incorporated; cap‘tal, $80,000. 

VIRGINIA. Rithmond—Troutner Lumber Co., in 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 

WASHINGTON. ee ee Mill Co., in- 
creasing capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 

00 Saw Mill Co., incorporated; capital, 


Seattle—H. E. 
capital, $15,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—Northeast Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

WISCONSIN. Fond du Lac—W. J. Nuss Lumber 
eee Co., increasing capital from $75,000 to 

Green Bay—Abrams Lumber Co., increasing capi- 
tal from _ $50,000 to $100,000, and changing name to 
Colburn Lumber & Fuel Co. 


, incor- 


. Eastman Lumber Co., incorporated; 


LaCrosse—Wind River Lumber Co., increasing 
capital from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. 
Milwaukee—Carl Miller Lumber Co., increasing 


capital from $200,000 to $500, 

Milwaukee—E. Wiener = sacanieninstinite capital, 
$150,000; furniture manufacturer. 

cine—M McCord Manufacturing Co., of Chicago, 

incorporated under laws of New York, has filed 
articles and been granted a charter to do business in 
Wisconsin; will take over business of Racine Manu- 
facturing Co., eel of automobile bodies. 
Capital, 41, 325,0 

Superi or—Smith- Campbell Manufacturing Co., in- 
eee: capital, $100,000; reorganized Rieckhoff 

Box & Lumber Co.; continues old business. 


Stoughton—Stoughton Lumber & Supply Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 

Woodruff—Woodruff Builders’ Supply Co., 
porated; capital, $10.000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


QUEBEC. Lachine—Rose McLaurin (Ltd.), in- 
corporated; wholesale lumber. 


BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Benton—The C. W. Lewis and 
Finkbeiner interests in the Lena Lumber Co. have 
been sold to Mrs. B. Faisst and son, Herbert, who 
will be manager. 

Curtis—T. A. Thomas has purchased the Johns- 
Gresham sawmill. 

Lake Village—The Carlton Lumber Co. has been 
sold to the Fidelity Lumber & Supply Co., of Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. James Carlton will continue in 
charge. 

COLORADO. Monarch—The large sawmill of the 
Omaha Lumber Co., which has been idle for a time, 
has been purchased by the Intermountain Lumber 
Co. and will be put into operation. 

CONNECTICUT. New Canaan—Irving Lockwood 
is succeeded by the Arthur Jessup Co. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—R. H. Catlin is suc- 
ceeded by the Basic Manufacturing Co. 

FLORIDA. Branford—The Dowling Pine Co. has 
sold out. 

Tampa—The Weidman-Fisher Co., manufacturer 
of boxes and crates, has petitioned for dissolution 
of the corporation. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Black Bros. Lumber 
Co. has sold its yard and has moved its head- 
quarters to Searcy, Ark. 

Rochester—Twist Bros. are succeeded by C. W. 
Frame & Co. 

INDIANA. Greencastle—R. Bittles is succeeded 
a R. Bittles’ Sons Co., incorporated; capital, $25,- 


Indianapolis—The Eaglesfield-Stewart Co. has 
— its name to Eaglesfield Hardwood Flooring 


incor- 


IOWA. Albion—The Diamond Lumber Co. has 
been sold to the Underwood Lumber Co. 

Brooklyn—H. C. Light & Son are succeeded by the 
Stokely Lumber Co., of Ogden. 

Council Bluffs—The Kretchmer Manufacturing Co. 
is succeeded by the A. I. Root Co. of Iowa. 

Lenox—The S. E. Wainwright Lumber Co. is suc- 
ceeded by the Hawkeye Lumber Co., of Oskaloosa. 

Oelwein—E. V. Stone, formerly manager of the 
Farmers’ Lumber Co., of Reinbeck, and William 
Little, of Fort Dodge, have purchased the Kint- 
Martin Lumber Co., at Oelwein, and will conduct 
the business under the name of Stone & Little. 

KANSAS. Chetopa—The Baxter Lumber & Mer- 
cantile Co,, in business at Pittsburgh, Kansas, has 
purchased the lumber yard of the A. L. Davis Lum- 
ber Co., at Chetopa. 

Plainville—The Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. is 
succeeded by George Welling. 

MICHIGAN. Bay City—James Cooper has sold 
his interest in the Bigelow-Cooper Co., maple floor- 
ing and hardwood lumber manufacturer, to Charles 
A. Bigelow. 

Harbor Beach—Charles A. Frame and Robinson 
Wellock have sold their yards to John H. Wellock. 

Pontiac—R. Webb, formerly general manager 
of the R. L. Webb Lumber Co., of Sturgis, Mich., 
has purchased an interest in the F. I. Poole Lumber 
Co., of Pontiac, and will be general manager of that 
concern. 

MINNESOTA. 
Lumber Co. 
Lumber Co. 

Minneapolis—The John H. Rowe Lumber Co. has 
sold out to Thompson Yards (Inc.) 


MISSISSIPPI. Jackson—The Henry Maley Lum- 
on Co. is succeeded by the E. L. Hendrick Lumber 
0. 


Castle Rock—The Castle Rock 
is succeeded by the Empire Coal & 


MISSOURI. Poplar Bluff—The Quercus Lumber 
Co. has sold its equipment and plant to the Gallo- 
way-Pease Lumber Co. 

Sturgeon—The E. F. Rucker Lumber Co. has suc- 
ceeded R. D. Rucker & Son. 

Trenton—The LaCrosse Lumber Co., in the 
wholesale and retail lumber business at Louisiana, 
Mo., has purchased the Clark & Bates Lumber Co., 
of Trenton. 

NEBRASKA. Culbertson—Barnett & Brantley 
succeed the Barnett Lumber Co. 

Holstein—The Sullivan Lumber Co. has purchased 
the lumber yard of G. L. Fischer. 

Stuart—Harry a has purchased the lumber 
yard of the Stuart Farmers’ Mercantile Co. 

Wayne—The Fullerton Lumber Co. has purchased 
a new site and will move from its present location. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. West Hollis—Proctor Bros. 
purchased the mill and timberlands of the late 
Franklin Worcester. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—The Trexlar Lumber 
Co. has _closed its local plant, but continues the 
sales office. 

eo Ironton—J. W. Kitchen, of Ashland, Ky., 
and F. C. Tomlinson, of Ironton, have purchased 
the controlling interest in the Ironton Lumber Co. 

Kensington—Elton hg who recently _ 
the lumber business of N. C: Maines & Co., have 
sold it to Ervin Harsh. 

OREGON. Coquille—The Sitka Spruce Co. has 
reorganized as the — Lumber Co.; incor- 
porated; capital, $100 

Estacada—Henry oe is succeeded by I. M. 
and J. M. Park. 

Hubbard—G. N. Beck & Son have sold out to the 
oo Lumber Co., with headquarters at Port- 
an 

TEXAS. Dallas—The Jones «ed Co. has been 
sold to Higginbotham, Harris & Co. 

1 Paso—The Gaston Lumber Co. is succeeded 
by_the Thede-Sherrod Lumber Co. 

Groesbeck—The Groesbeck Lumber Co. succeeds 
the Young-Jones Lumber Co. 
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WASHINGTON. Everett—The Everett Mutual 
Mill Co. has changed its name to Garriott Manu- 
facturing Co. 

Hoquiam—The Hewitt Logging Co. has changed 
its place of business to Olympia and is capitalized 
at $50,000. 

Tekoa—J. E. Egli, of Spokane, has purchased the 
sawmill of John M. and W Martin, in the Lolo 
valley east of Tekoa, and will begin operation at 
once. 

WISCONSIN. Wausau—The Builders’ Lumber & 
Supply Co. has purchased a lumber yard here. 

Crivitz—The Peshtigo River Lumber Co. has been 
purchased by H. C. Laun, of Wausaukee, and J. B. 
Laun, of Kiel, and will be operated under the name 
of Crivitz Lumber Co. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—The East 
Kootenay Lumber Co. has sold parts of its extensive 
holdings in the Cranbrook district to the Crow’s 
Nest Pass Lumber Co. and other parts to the east- 
ern directors of the latter company who will incor- 
porate a separate company. Between 15,000 and 20,- 
000 acres of timber were transferred. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Roanoke—The R. H. Adams Lum- 
ber Co. will open here shortly. 

ARKANSAS. Blytheville—W. M. Blylock has be- 
gun a saw and planing mill operation here. 

Guion—A. J. Cox & Co., having recently pur- 
chased the mill and equipment of the Guion Dimen- 
sion Co., will remodel the plant and install new 
machinery and will soon begin making all kinds of 
handles. 

Mena—Fort Smith, Mena and Cove men are in- 
terested in the newly organized Hope Lumber Co. 
which will operate sawmills and a planer in Polk 
county. The company has 3,000 acres of timberland. 
The planer will probably be located at Mena and 
it is planned to start twelve or more sawmills in 
different parts of the county. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville — The Aycock-Holly 
Lumber Co. was recently organized here to do a 
wholesale business. 

GEORGIA. Rebecca—W. L. Metcalf 
started a sawmill. 

ILLINOIS. Elgin—The McHenry Lumber Co. is 
a new concern here under the management of F. E. 
Covalt. 

INDIANA. Carlisle — Watson 
started a planing mill. 

no A. Gary recently started a saw- 
mill. 

MINNESOTA, Minneapolis—The McCloud River 
—- Co., of McCloud, Cal., will open an office 

ere. 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—The Barksdale Lumber 
Co. recently began a wholesale business here. 

* (acacia, I. Ames recently started a saw- 
mill. 

MONTANA. Whitefish—P. L. Howe, of Minne- 
apolis, C. A. eil, of Eureka, Mont., and A. G. 
Naundorf, of Eureka, recently formed a company 
known as the Whitefish Lumber Co. for the purpose 
of conducting a retail yard here. 

NEW YORK. New York—E. E. Watrous has be- 
gun a wholesale and commission lumber business at 
7 East 42nd Street. 


recently 


Bros. recently 


OHIO. Kensington—Ervin Harsh recently began 
business here. 
OKLAHOMA. Cyril—Wass & Wilson is the name 


of a new retail lumber concern here. 

Guymon—Nash & Bratton have started in the 
lumber business, 

Oklahoma City—The Liberty Lumber Co. recent- 
ly began a retail lumber business. 

OREGON. Lebanon—The new shingle mill of the 
Super Shingle Co. has begun operations. 

Roseburg—A. S. Frey recently started a sawmill. 

Tillamook—The Pleasant Valley Shingle Co. has 
started a new shingle mill here. 

Tumalo—The McKinley-Hampson Co. has started 
a new sawmill. 


TEXAS. Leray—The Rockwell Bros. Lumber Co. 
and Berry Bros. have started lumber yards here. 
(New town near Cisco in the oil fields on the Cisco 
Northeastern.) 

Dallas—The Riddle Lake Lumber Co. is a new 
concern here. 

Wichita Falls—E. G. Bower is a new wholesale 
lumber dealer here. 

Wichita Falls—The Wichita County Lumber Co. 
has started a retail business. 

WASHINGTON. Enumclaw—The Mount Peak 
Lumber Co. has started a sawmill. 

Monitor—The Columbia Valley Lumber Co. re- 
cently began business. 

Port Madison—The Port Madison Lumber Co. re- 
cently began business. 

Tacoma—The Storm King Lumber Co. is a new 
concern. 


WISCONSIN. Fond du Lac—The W. J. Nuss 
Lumber Co. will install a planing mill. 

Medford—Harry Hurd recently began a box man- 
ufacturing business. 

Superior—The Smith-Campbell Manufacturing Co. 
will begin making furniture in addition to its box 
and lumber business. 


CASUALTIES 


INDIANA. Spiceland—The plant of the Stigle- 
man Manufacturing Co., maker of cabinet and office 
furniture, was destroyed by fire, the loss being about 
$20,000, without insurance. 

MICHIGAN. Watervliet—The Brown & Thomp- 
son sawmill has been destroyed by fire with a loss 
of about $4,000. The mill was about thirty years 
old, but was equipped with new saw and planing 
machinery which was completely ruined. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis — Fire destroyed the 
plant of the American Box & Barrel Co., with a 
loss of $30,000. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Fire caused a loss of 
$10,000 in the lumber yard of Charles H. Finch & Co. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Killdeer — The Marshall- 
— Lumber Co. has been badly damaged by 

re. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Dillsburg—The lumber office 
and sheds of J. C. Gochenour were destroyed by fire 
with a loss of $20,000, partly covered by insurance. 


TENNESSEE. Lexington—Threadgill Bros. have 
had a recent fire loss of about $20,000. 


VERMONT. Jeffersonville—The sawmill of G. D. 
Griswold (Inc.) was badly damaged by fire recently. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Carlisle—The Carlisle Lumber Co., 
recently organized, has started the erection of an 
office and large sheds for the storage of lumber. 

CALIFORNIA. Santa Ana—The California Crate 
Co. has nearly completed the reconstruction of its 
plant which was destroyed by fire. Machinery of 
the most up-to-date type will be installed, it is 
said. 

INDIANA. Evansville—The Mutual Furniture 
Co. has announced that during the year a new 
factory building will be erected which will cost 
about $20,000. 

Petersburg—E. A. Gary has purchased the site 
of the old Petersburg Cooperage Co. and is installing 
a sawmill. He has also purchased timber tracts in 
this vicinity. 

LOUISIANA. Lake Charles—The contract has 
been awarded locally for the construction of a saw- 
mill at Glenmora, La., to replace the one recently 
burned, belonging to the Louisiana Saw Mill Co. 
The new mill will have a capacity of 200,000 feet 
daily, and will cost about $400,000, according to re- 
ports. 

Monroe—A hardwood finishing and planing mill 
and a sash and door plant will be constructed in 
South Monroe by the Parlor City Lumber Co., ac- 
cording to an announcement said to have been 
given out by F. A. Terzia, Jr., manager of the com- 
pany. Two new 100-foot material storage sheds are 
now being built. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—The American Sugar 
Refining Co., which is planning to build a large 
plant here, will also erect a cooperage plant. 

MISSISSIPPI. Grenada—The Gayoso Lumber 
Co., with timber holdings in the Mississippi Delta, 
has leased a site here and will erect a large hard- 
wood mill. The George C. Brown Lumber Co. has 
also purchased a tract at Grenada and will estab- 
lish a sawmill. 

NEBRASKA. Ponca—The St. Anthony & Dakota 
Lumber Co. will erect a lumber shed to cover a 
quarter of a block. 

OREGON. Cottage Grove—The George Harvey 
Lumber Co. will build a sawmill with a capacity of 
45,000 feet. A side track will be put in and work 
will begin at once. 


TENNESSEE. Memphis — Remodeling of the 
James E. Stark & Co. hardwood mill has begun and 
will entail a cost of about $250,000, doubling the 
capacity of the plant. A bandmill will be erected 
and the veneer mill enlarged. Dry kilns are being 
installed. 

Memphis—The E. L. Bruce Co. will erect an oak 
flooring and oak trim plant at North Memphis, and 
a storage yard at Little Rock, Ark. 

TEXAS. Lufkin—Work has been begun on a new 
lumber mill by S. W. Henderson, J. H. Bohlson and 
J. T. Vaughn. The estimated cost is $40,000. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Farrell Lumber 
Co. has leased a site and will improve it with a re- 
tail lumber yard. 

WISCONSIN. Fond du Lac—The W. J. Nuss 
Lumber Co. will purchase planing mill equipment 
for installation in its factory building. 

Milwaukee—The Manufacturers’ Box Co., 130 
Reservoir Avenue, has let the contract for a one- 
story factory, 100 by 300 feet. 

Superior—The Smith-Campbell Manufacturing 
Co., successor to the Rieckhoff Box & Lumber Co., 
will enlarge its box factory by adding a complete 
saw and planing mill and installing equipment for 
making furniture. 


HYMENEAL 


FIFER-SARVIS. The marriage of Miss_ Ruth 
Marie Sarvis, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Sarvis, 
to Charles W. Fifer, of Seattle, took place at the 
home of the bride’s parents in that city Jan. 15, 
Rev. Cleveland Kleihauer officiating. About forty 
relatives and intimate friends were present, includ- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. W. O. Riddle, of Mediapolis, Iowa. 
The bride is a member of the Alpha Phi Sorority and 
the groom of the Sigma Chi Fraternity, both having 
been students at the University of Washington. At 
the beginning of the war Mr. Fifer enlisted with the 
Dixie division, and served two years. He is now 
assistant sales manager for the Western Lumber 
Sales Co. He is a son of Mr. and Mrs. Louis R. 
Fifer. His father is one of the best known among 
Seattle wholesalers and is connected with the 
Charles W. Johnson Lumber Co. 





GRIFFITH-COTHRAN. The engagement of Miss 
Adelaide Cothran, of New Orleans, La., and Luther 
O. Griffith, formerly of Huntington, W. Va., and 
now manager of the Broad River Lumber Co., of 
Stackhouse, N. C., has been announced. The wed- 
ding will take place in April. Mr. Griffith is the son 
of Mr. and Mrs. O. C. Griffith, of Huntington, and is 
a graduate of the University of West Virginia and 
was post graduate student at Cornell. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


SPOKANE, WASH., Dec. 24.—Announcement was made 
here recently that the Northern Cedar Co., of Spokane, 
has purchased 7,400 acres of timber between Salmo and 
Erie, British Columbia, from George L. Merry, of Trail, 
B. C., and will start immediately to cut and log the 
land, A shingle mill will be erected in the spring. 





MARINETTE, WIS, Jan. 26.—The Cadillac Lumber & 
Chemical Co. has purchased 7,920 acres of land in 
Marquette township from Smith & Howe. 





REDDING, CAL., Jan. 24.—The sale of the holdings of 
the Terry Land & Timber Co. to the Red River Lum- 
ber Co. is reported. 





PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 24.—A tract of 13,000,000 
feet of timber on the Siskiyou mountain and adjacent 
to the Pacific Highway has been purchased by the 
tarham Bros., who will begin logging operations at 
once. A box mill may also be erected. The land was 
sold by E. T. Merrill. 
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Urania Lumber Company, Lid. 
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Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Railroad Construction and Car Material 
Long and Heavy Joists and Timbers 


Urania, La. 
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We Want 
to Buy— 


8-4 No. | Common 
Quartered Red Gum. 

8-4 No. | Common 
Quartered Sap Gum. 

4-4 No. | Common 
Quartered Red Gum. 


Chickasaw LumberCo. 


DEMOPOLIS, ALA., U.S.A. 

















The Northport Lumber Co. 


YELLOW PINE, "22!2:.,Gum 








R. R. Johnston, Manager. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
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We Specialize for the 
Retail Yard in 


High Grade Flooring, 
Ceiling, Siding, Finish 
and other Dressed Stock 


Also Long and ° © 
Shake’ Dimension 


Write us about you needs. 


W.E. Foshee LumberCo. 


7-9-11 First National Bank Bldg., 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Manufacturers 


% Wholesalers 


- 
Mr. Retailer: 


If it's Long and Shortleaf 


YELLOW PINE 


give us a chance to quote 
you. We specialize in 


FLOORING CEILING 


SIDING BOARDS 
DIMENSION 


We emphasize Quality and Service. 


W. L. Shepherd & Co. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
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A hundred humorous 
prose fables about the 
lumber business, each with 
a helpful and unforget- 
able moral. By Douglas 
Malloch, the Aesop of the 
lumber industry. Ought 
to be in every lumber- 
man’s library. $1 postpaid. 
Address 
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J. M. Attley, of the J. M. Attley Lumber Co., left 
for the South Tuesday on a vacation trip. 


A. S. Pierce, of the Lovett & Pierce Lumber Co., 
of Rhinelander, Wis., was a Chicago visitor on Tues- 
day. 


W. L. Baum, of the Bowler Lumber Co., of Bowler, 
Wis., was a local lumber trade visitor early in the 
week. 


Cc. D. Bennett, of Bullard, Hoagland & Benedict, 
of Omaha, Neb., was in Chicago this week on his way 
East. 


S. A. Holcomb, of the Holcomb-Dutton Lumber Co., 
of Sycamore, Ill., was in Chicago Tuesday looking for 
stocks, 

R. H,. Campbell, of the Campbell Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., of Toledo, Ohio, was in Chicago early 
in the week. 


Art W. Lammers, of the Lammers Lumber Co., left 
early in the week for the west Coast, expecting to be 
gone two weeks. 


J. Albert Johnston, sales representative in Chicago 
territory for the Cornelius Lumber Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo., returned Tuesday from a trip to St. Louis. 


M. A. Mummert, of the Mummert Lumber & Tie 
Co., left Wednesday for the East, expecting to spend 
several days in New York, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more on business. E. M. Lockridge, of the company, 
is now in the South. 


L. P. Keith, of the engineering department of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, is away 
on a southern trip in the interest of the standardiza- 
tion of lumber grades, a matter that the National has 
now been at work on for several months. 


The Henry Piaggio Export Co. (Inc.), of Gulfport, 
Miss., announces to the trade its organization under 
the management of Henry Piaggio, who is president of 
the company. The directors are Henry Piaggio, B. E. 
Eaton, A. L. Staples and A. M. Smith. 


Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was in Milwaukee 
Wednesday speaking before some of the members of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association on the matter of making tax returns under 
the revenue act. 


Harry 8S. Osgood, of Minneapolis, Minn., represen- 
tative in that territory for the Wheeler, Osgood Co., 
millwork manufacturer of Tacoma, Wash., came to 
Chicago this week and expected to remain over for 
the annual convention of the Illinois Lumber & Build- 
ers’ Supply Dealers’ Association next week. 


L. P. Lewin, well known retailer of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and treasurer of the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers, was unable to attend the annual last 
week at Dayton on account of serious illness, and 
he was missed by his many friends in the association. 
The association before adjourning passed a resolution 
expressing its sympathy and a hope for his speedy 
recovery. 


S. W. Taggart, manager of the lumber department 
of Frank Waterhouse & Co., of Seattle, Wash., was 
in Chicago this week on his way home from an eastern 
business trip. Mr. Taggart expected to make a south- 
ern trip before returning home, but found it necessary 
to hasten back on account of the situation on the west 
Coast. He says this eastern trip has convinced him 
that the cause for the car shortage may be found on the 
“bad order” tracks of the railroads at all terminal 
points, these tracks being crowded with “bad order’ 
ears. 


W. J. Hubbard, formerly a salesman for the C. W. 
Fish Lumber Co., of Elcho, Wis., is now sales repre- 
sentative in Wisconsin for the H. F. Below Lumber 
Co., of Marinette, Wis. The company, which recently 
began the operation of the N. Ludington Lumber Co. 
mill at Marinette, will have a big cut of hardwoods 
and hemlock ihis season, the company in its whole- 
sale capacity figuring on handling 40,000,000 feet of 
lumber this year. The company also recently acquired 
a flooring factory at Menominee, Mich, 


F. de Anguera, of the Anguera Lumber & Tie Co., 
Vicegerent Snark of Hoo-Hoo for the Chicago district, 
was host to some of the local members at a luncheon 
at the Union League Club on Wednesday noon, at 
which the good of the order was discussed. Those 
present as his guests were Tom A. Moore, senior Hoo- 
Hoo of the Supreme Nine, of the Pacific Lumber 
Agency; S. C. Bennett and F. M. Baker, of the Hard- 
wood Mills Lumber Co.; A. C. Quixley, of the Quixley 
Lumber Co., G. A. Vangsness, of the Steven & Jarvis 
Lumber Co.; L. J. Pomeroy, of the Landeck Lumber 
Co.; Jack Downing, of the Pfau Manufacturing Co. ; 
and A. L. Ford and A. B. Carson of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 


The Chicago office of Bay Bros. Lumber Co., of St. 
Louis, Mo., has been moved from the Peoples Gas 
Building to 407-8 Webster Building, 327 South La 
Salle Street. Nat F. Wolf, well known in the lumber 
trade, is now sales manager at the Chicago office. He 
has been with the Hilgard Lumber Co., of Chicago; 
the American Lumber & Export Co., of Birmingham, 
Ala., and for the last year represented the Missouri 
Lumber & Land Exchange Co. in Indianapolis terri- 
tory. Ted L. Bay, of the Chicago office, is now on the 


Pacific coast and will make an extensive trip among 
the fir mills before returning. The company does a 
general wholesale business in southern pine, west 
Coast woods and hardwood flooring. Its general office 
is at 1290 Wright Building, St. Louis. 





ATREDALE BOSSES BUILDING OF HOME 


Down at Newton, N. J., there is an airedale dog 
that is doing yeoman service in the matter of rushing 
house construction. The dog is owned by Obediah E. 
Armstrong, a member of the assessors’ board, who is 
having a home built and wishes the workmen to go at 
it in old fashioned style instead of as in the modern 
way, seeing how the hours required to build the house 
may be extended. He has left the dog in complete 
charge of the house and during working hours the 
animal trots from room to room and from cellar to 
attic and growls at the idle workmen until they get 
busy again. Mr. Armstrong is now confident that the 
house will see early completion—that is unless the 
workmen do something to the dog. It goes without 
saying that more dogs like this airedale would be of 
great service thruout the country. 





TO PROMOTE TRADE WITH ORIENT 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 24.—With a view to building 
up an active commerce between the Orient and the 
Columbia River, the Port of Portland this week en- 
gaged J. F. Buckley, of Oakland, Calif., to serve as 
traffic agent for Portland thruout the Orient. He will 
sail for the Far East early in March, after more 
thoroly acquainting himself with conditions here. Mr. 
3uckley is familiar with conditions in China, the 





J. F. BUCKLEY, OAKLAND, CALIF. ; 
Who Will Serve Portland as Traffic Agent in the Orient 


Philippines, Japan and the Dutch Indies, and speaks 
French, some Chinese and the Malay dialects. His 
activity, it is expected, will result in more frequent 
steamship service across the Pacific and thus afford 
more tonnage for lumber and other products native 
to this section. 

Great quantities of goods are available here for ship- 
ment and they are in big demand in the Orient, but 
it is difficult to secure carriers because of the short- 
age of return cargoes. The freight rate on lumber to 
the Orient from Portland at the present time is about 
$35 a thousand feet, whereas during normal times it 
ranged from $8 to $12 





HONORED BY ELECTION TO CHAMBER 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 27.—E. O. Robinson, of the 
Mowbray & Robinson Co., this city, recently was 
elected a director of the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce, being one of five successful candidates out of 
ten nominated. The term is for three years. Mr. 
Robinson has been one of the active members of the 
lumber interests. The only other lumberman on the 
board is Dwight Hinckley, president of the Dwight 
Hinckley Lumber Co., whose term expires soon. 





BIG ORDER FOR REFRIGERATOR CARS 


Here is a bit of good news for railroad and car ma- 
terial specialists in the lumber business. The Union 
Pacific Railroad, presumably with the permission of 
the United States Railroad Administration, placed 
orders this week for 3,000 refrigerator cars, the busi- 
ness being divided as follows: American Car & Foundry 
Co., 900; the Pullman Co., 900; Haskell & Barker, 
700; Mt. Vernon Car & Foundry Co., 250; and the 
Pacific Car & Foundry Co., 250 cars. With the excep- 
tion of some oak door posts, the cars will be made of 
fir thruout. 

They will require 30,000,000 feet of fir, and it is 
said that a large volume of the business has already 
been placed. Some of the representatives of the fir 
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manufacturers in Chicago, it is reported, obtained a 
nice portion of the business. The order shows that 
the Railroad Administration has decided to permit 
some of the individual roads to go ahead and order 
new equipment for use when the railroads are again 
in the hands of their private owners. 





OFFICERS OF CHICAGO ASSOCIATION 


At a meeting of the new board of directors of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago held on Monday, 
F. J. Heidler, of the Heidler Hardwood Lumber Co., 
was made president to succeed L. W. Crow; and N. C. 
Mather was made vice president to succeed Mr. Heid- 
ler. Just as a matter of course, E. E. Hooper and 
George D. Griffith, of George D. Griffith & Co., were re- 
elected secretary and treasurer respectively. 

Mr. Heidler, the new president, has had a long 
career in the lumber business and has been prominent 
in association work during the last two years, when 





F. J. HEIDLER; 
President of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago 


he has been a leader in several activities. He was 
born in Bohemia in 1874 and came to this country in 
1890. He first went to Cleveland, Ohio, and then to 
Traverse City, Mich., where he obtained a position 
in the office of the Traverse City Lumber Co. He 
then accepted a position with the Barker Cedar Co. in 
Chicago, and after that organized F. J. Heidler & Co., 
operating hardwood sawmills at Morris, Aledo and 
New Boston, Ill., and in Chicago at Van Buren Street 
and Cicero Court. The company specialized in walnut 
and had a yard at Robey Street and Blue Island 
Avenue. 

In 1903 the Fink-Heidler Co. was organized, and two 
years ago J. J. Fink retired from the company. The 
company at the first of the year changed its name 
to the Heidler Hardwood Lumber Co., and the yard is 
still at 2449 South Ashland Avenue. During the war 





N. C. MATHER; 
Vice President of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Chicago 


Mr. Heidler was a leader in association activities in 
Liberty loan and other drives, and is an aggressive 
association leader. 

Mr. Mather, the new vice president, is vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Lord & Bushnell Co. 
His lumber experience began in 1898 with Marsh & 
Bingham Co. He remained with that company until 
1906, with the exception of thirteen months. In 1906 
he became connected with the Lora & Bushnell Co. 
as assistant to Frederic T. Boles, and in 1913 became 
secretary of that concern, a position he held until 
he became vice president and general manager in 1917. 
He, too, has taken a keen interest in the affairs of 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. 


Mr. Griffith, like Mr. Hooper, has been an official 
of the association many years, having charge of all 
the association’s dollars, and his services are so ap- 
preciated that he has been reélected treasurer year 
after year. Mr. Hooper has served efficiently as secre- 
tary so many years that he himself has almost for- 
gotten the year that he took the position. 





A DISTINGUISHED LUMBER FAMILY 


Perhaps there is no happier man in the world than 
Orson E. Yeager, of the Yeager Lumber Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., because he has a grandchild, Arthur Yeager, jr., 
which Mr. Yeager says is the most wonderful grand- 
child that has so far existed. Others will agree with 
the grandfather after looking at the accompanying 
illustration, which not only shows Arthur, jr., but three 
other generations, Charles W. Yeager, Orson E. Yeager 
and Arthur J. Yeager. Concerning his grandchild, Mr. 
Yeager recently said: 

“One of the unusual qualities that he possesses is 
that if anything happens to disappoint or mar his feel- 
ings he refuses to cry. He is now over ten months old 
and I have not heard him cry since he was 10 days old. 
He has just gone thru a siege of whooping cough, and 
until he contracted it a few weeks ago he had never 
taken a drop of medicine of any kind. I am sure he 
will establish a record that has never been attained.’’ 

Both the father and mother of Orson E. Yeager are 
living. They were born in Moscow, Pa., in 1844 and 
1843, respectively, and Mr. Yeager was born in the 
same city in 1866. Arthur J. Yeager was born in 

suffalo in 1§95 and Arthur J. Yeager, jr., in the same 
city in March, 1919. 

Like many other men who have climbed the ladder 
of success, Mr. Yeager began his career as a country 
school teacher. At the age of twenty-one he went to 
Buffalo, and entered the employ of Shaw & Co. in 
1881. In 1891 he formed a partnership with Frank 
W. Vetter, under the firm name of Vetter & Yeager. 
Two years later he organized the Empire Lumber Co., 
of which he was secretary and treasurer. In 1900 he 





FOUR YEAGER GENERATIONS 


Reading in order of age: Charles W. Yeager, Orson 
E. Yeager, Arthur J. Yeager and Arthur J. 
Yeager, jr. 


sold his interest in that company and in 1901 he began 
business as Orson E. Yeager at the present location, 
932 Elk Street. In 1914 the Yeager Lumber Co. (Inc.) 
was organized with the following officers: Orson E. 
Yeager, president; Frank G. Yeager, vice president ; 
Arthur J. Yeager, vice president; Charles A. Yeager, 
secretary; and Peter N. Yeager, treasurer. Orson, 
Frank, Charles and Peter Yeager are brothers. The 
company is one of the largest hardwood concerns in the 
East and carries in stock a complete assortment, ag- 
gregating 6,000,000 feet. 

The father and mother of the Yeager boys were mar- 
ried April 9, 1865, and celebrated their Golden Wed- 
ding anniversary April 9, 1915. They have always 
lived in Moscow and still are in good health. Ona 
recent visit to their sons in Buffalo they were the 
spryest of the family. Orson E. Yeager has served 
as president of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange, the Hard- 
wood Lumber Exchange of Buffalo, the Buffalo Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Automobile Club of Buffalo, and 
as treasurer, director and vice president of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association, and is now a 
director of the Liberty National Bank, of Buffalo. 





BULLETIN ON LATEST TYPE OF BAND SAW 


The history of the band mill in the lumber manu- 
facturing industry has been one of constant increase 
in size, until now the largest timber in the world is 
cut on band mills. Bulletin No. 1,700-1, issued by 
the sawmill department of Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., and describing its Pacific 
Coast-Type B band mill, shows a log 95 inches in 
diameter and scaling 11,762 feet, slabbed and lying on 
the carriage for further cutting on an Allis band mill. 

The bulletin referred to illustrates and describes in 
interesting detail the various parts of the Type B band 
mill, showing that in it are embodied the results of 


extensive experience in the making of sawmilling 
machinery. Illustrations in the bulletin show several 
of these large mills installed and ready for operation ; 
and the company’s remarkable record in rebuilding the 
Pacific States Co.’s mill at Selleck, Wash. (illustrated 
in the bulletin), is a fine testimonial to its facilities. 
That mill was burned Jan. 4, 1914; contract for new 
machinery placed with the Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Co. Feb. 20, 1914; first carload of machinery 
shipped March 6, 1914; last carload of machinery 
shipped April 22, 1914; mill completed and machinery 
“turned over’? May 22, 1914, and lumber cut first day’s 
run, June 1, 1914, 135,000 feet. Copies of Bulletin No. 
1,700-1 will be sent on request. 





A NEW LOCAL CONCERN 


A new local commission lumber concern has been 
formed, the Thomas J. Warren Co., with offices at 444 





THOMAS J. WARREN, OF CHICAGO 


Stock Exchange Building. The members of the com- 
pany are Mr. Warren, who for several years was chief 
inspector of the old Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and at one time chief inspector for the South- 
ern Pine Association, and Ben B. Lindquist, a young 
man who has had all his lumber experience in Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. Lindquist was with the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
in Chicago, for three years and previous to that was 
with Secretary E. E. Hooper, of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago, having had thoro office experi- 
ence. Mr. Warren has been connected for the last 
four and a half years with William Buchanan and the 
W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co. as claim adjuster. Mr. 
Lindquist is a young man, aggressive and capable, who 
has a fine asset in the training that he received under 
the direction of S. E. Barwick, of the Long-Bell com- 
pany, and Secretary Hooper, and his local acquaintance- 





BEN B. LINDQUIST, OF CHICAGO 
is large. The combination is an ideal one for the suc- 
cess that their many friends in the trade wish them. 





An encouraging sign of the eventual peaceful solu- 
tion of the labor troubles in England is the formation 
of fifty joint industrial councils along the lines of 
the Whitley report, and twenty-four interim industrial 
committees, representing 3,500,000 persons engaged in 
the industries. The Stock Exchange Gazette expresses 
the hope that the country is “thus moving toward a 
national system freely adopted by employers and em- 
ployees for the adjustment of industrial problems and 
the prevention of disastrous strikes.” 
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The Quality and Service of 


Northland’s Pine 


Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 125,000,000F eet 
we always have plenty of Stock on hand to 
fill your orders at once, and it is always of 


the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNZAPOLIS, MINN. 
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KNUDSON & MERCER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


28 East Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 


We know the requirements of the 
retail dealer and can supply them 


“We are contemplating early shipment of 
some nicely assorted cars of Dimension, 
Flooring, Shiplap, Strips and Boards. We 
issue a list of cars en route—ask for it.’ 
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Yellow Pine 
SPECIALTY— 
Boards, Small 


2X 475 ws 


PLANING MILLS AT: 
Corinth, Iuka, Booneville, Amory and Burns- 
ville, Miss., Silers, Tenn., and Red Bay 
and Cherokee, Ala. 


Short Dimension Sales Co. 
CORINTH, MISS. 
SALES AGENTS FOR 
M. M. EWedge Lumber Co. 
McRae Lumber Company 
Bigbee Lumber Co. 
H. C. Bell Lumber Co. 


Also Short 


Dimension, 























SHORT Hubert F. Young 


Corinth, Miss. SHORT 
x Makes TI hem 5) 
4's Hesgeeors x 

4’s 


Sells Them 





Pocahontas Lumber Co. 


Specialists in Two By Fours, 
also 4x 4’s and 2x 6’s. 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Hazard & Iuka, Miss. 
L. F. Garrett, Mgr., Corinth, Miss. 





McNally-Knebel Lumber Co. 


Mills and Yards, Sales Office, 
CORINTH, MISS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Specialty—2x4 & 2x 6—dressed. 
Lengths, 10 to 20 ft. Long Leaf. 
Lengths, 9, 10 & 12 ft. Short Leaf, 

















THOMAS MARTIN BROWN, of the W. P. Brown 
& Sons Lumber Co., of Louisville, Ky., one of the 
best known and most widely popular members of 
the Southern hardwood lumber industry, died sud- 
= of apoplexy at the Congress Hotel, in Chi- 
cago, on Thursday, Jan. 22, while on a business trip. 
His brother J. Graham Brown, had accompanied 
him to Chicago, but had left only a few hours before 
the fatal attack. The sudden death was a great 
shock to the many friends of the Brown brothers 
thruout the country and expressions of grief and 
sympathy have come from many of the most prom- 
inent men in the industry, and hosts of friends and 
intimates who mourn his loss. 

He was still a young man, having been born in 
1878 in Madison, Ind., where his father, William P. 
Brown, had a lumber yard. He did not enter the 
lumber business at once, however, when he grew up, 
but went on the road for a large Indianapolis drug 
house after leaving Hanover College. It was in 1902 
that the firm of W. P. Brown & Sons was formed by 
the father and the two sons, and this firm has had 
a remarkably rapid and steady growth. 

Brown was never very active in the administration 
of the business and the two sons from the beginning 
were instrumental in building up its substantial 
success. Upon the death of the father in 1912, the 
sons took full control of the business which has 
branched out thru all the South, owning large mills, 
located principally in Arkansas, Alabama and 
Mississippi, and many thousands of acres of hard- 
woods and pines, and has been logging, cutting and 
marketing its own lumber. The largest of the 
mills are located at Fayette and Guin, Alabama; 
— Allport and Furth, Arkansas and Macon, 


During the last ten or twelve years, Mr. Brown 
had been a leader in association work of all kinds. 
He was a charter member of the old Louisville 
Hardwood Club and served several terms as presi- 
dent of it. He was one of the formost in the launch- 
ing of the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
and the Oak Manufacturers’ Association and was 
active in spreading the splendid advertising cam- 
paigns of those associations. He was also an active 
member of the Hardwood Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and the American Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association and after the consolidation of 
those two associations he still took an active part 
in the affairs of the American Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, of which he was a director at 
the time of his death. He was also a director of 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
and the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, and 
only a week prior to his death had been elected vice- 
president in charge of the Louisville district branch 
of the last named organization. is work in these 
associations has been of the utmost importance not 
only to the members but to the industry at large, as 
he was largely instrumental in the formulation of 
grading rules finally adopted by the American asso- 
ciation, and had been for more than a year working 
out cost keeping systems for the industry. He was 
also largely responsible for the establishment of the 
Louisville office of the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association, which has been of great benefit to the 
hardwood lumbermen of that city. 

Mr. Brown was generally known in the lumber 
industry affectionately as “T. M.’’ though to his 
more intimate companions he was either ‘‘Mart’”’ or 
“Brownie.’’ He never married and with his brother, 
J. Graham Brown, maintained a comfortable bach- 
elor apartment in Louisville, which was always wide 
open to their many friends and was one of the 
most popular gathering places for business asso- 





THE LATE T. M. BROWN 


ciates who liked to talk over the ups and downs of 
the lumber game in the congenial company they 
always found there. 

All the various organizations to which he belonged 
were represented at the funeral which was held at 
Madison, Ind., the home of his mother, on Jan. 26, at 
noon. A _ special train from Indianapolis carried 
many lumbermen and a large number of Shriners 
from that city. Two special coaches went up from 
Louisville, crowded with lumbermen from Evans- 
ville. Memphis, Nashville, Knoxville, Louisville and 
points farther south, including many members of 
the Brown operative force from the Louisville office 
and the southern mills. Floral tributes almost over- 
flowed these cars. J. L. Jurden, acting for Presi- 
dent R. M. Carrier, of the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, named the following 
to represent that association at the funeral cere- 


monies: Edward Norman, E. L. Davis, and John 
Churchill, of Louisville, and Fred Mowbray, of Cin- 
cinnati. Secretary John M. Pritchard, also attended. 
President S. M. Nickey, of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, appointed W. A. McLean, of 
Louisville, Charles Barnaby, of Greencastle, Ind., 
and Daniel Wertz, of Evansville, Ind., to represent 
that association. 





OSCAR R. MENEFEE, president of the O. R. 
Menefee Co., wholesale lumber dealer, of Portland, 
Ore., died at San Diego, Cal., Jan. 23 of spinal 
meningitis. Mr. Menefee had ‘been ill for several 
months and had gone to California with his wife and 
daughter in the hope of recuperating. He was well 
known among lumbermen thruout the country. He 
was born in Missouri fifty-three years ago and had 





THE LATE OSCAR R. MENEFEE 


been for a time in the lumber business in Texas. 
He established himself in Portland in 1907, first with 
the L. M. Menefee Lumber Co. and two years ago 
with the O. R. Menefee Co., which he organized. L. 
B. Menefee, head of the former company, is a 
brother. Mr. Menefee was a member of the Mystic 
Shrine and was active in the work of Trinity 
Church of Portland, and a member of the Arlington 
Club and the Waverly Country Club. The remains 
were shipped to Portland for burial. The brother, 
widow and two daughters survive. 





WILLIAM H. RIDER, a southern lumberman of 
note, died in Philadelphia on Jan. 21, of pneumonia. 
Mr. Rider was 64 years old and had been engaged 
in the lumber business for many years. He was for 
years vice-president of the E. E. Jackson Lumber 
Co., of Baltimore and Riderville (now Riderwood), 
Ala., and was a director in the Jackson Lumber Co., 
of Lockhart, Ala., at the time of his death. He had 
been associated with these two corporations since 
their beginning, having been before that time 
identified with the Jackson brothers in their Mary- 
land enterprises. He was a brother-in-law of the 
late E. E. Jackson, at one time Governor of Mary- 
land, who with his brothers, Wilbur and William H., 
was one of the pioneers in the North Carolina pine 
trade. Mr. Rider is survived by a brother, John B. 
Rider, mill manager at Riderwood, and two 
nephews, Everett and Richard Jackson, of the E. 
E. Jackson Co. Burial took place at the old home, 
Salisbury, Md. 





JAMES C. OSBORNE, retired lumberman of Elk- 
horn City, Ky., died at his home on Jan. 26, aged 
52. He is survived by a widow and three sons, two 
of whom are in the hardwood business. 





IRA C. MULLINS, JR., who operated mills in the 
vicinity of Osborne’s Gap, ickenson county, Va., 
died at his home, Mullins View, Ky., aged 34. A 
widow and four small children survive. 





JAMES MACDONALD LAMB, a Detroit lumber 
broker, died at his home in that city on . 5. Mr. 
Lamb was a native of Scotland, born in 1866 and 
came to America in 1893, as manager for a Scotch 
lumber company operating in North Carolina and 
Tennessee. He went to Detroit in 1906 and had been 
in business there ever since as a lumber broker. A 
widow, several sisters and a brother survive. 
Funeral services were held in Caseville, Mich. 





JOHN F. LAWRENCE, who had been in the lum- 
ber manufacturing business at Columbia City, Ind., 
for years, died in that city on Jan. 17, aged 79. He 
is survived by a widow and five children. 





PETER S. CROSBY, for more than half a century 
in the lumber business at Aurora, Ind., died in that 
city on Jan. 20, aged 85. Two sons survive. 


MRS. MARY LUHRING, wife of Paul W. Luh- 
ring, secretary and treasurer of the Luhring Lum- 
ber Co., of Evansville, Ind., died at her home in 
that city on Jan. 26, of pneumonia. 


GEORGE P. SAWYER, a lumberman of Buffalo, 
N. Y., died at Winter Park, Fla., on Jan. 13, aged 
69. Mr. Sawyer was a member of the former lum- 
ber firm of Noyes & Sawyer and was ex-president 
of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange. The funeral was 
held in Buffalo on Jan. 19. A widow, two sons and 
a daughter survive. 
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For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
tions See Page 45 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED JAN. 24 














Lumber Shingles 
Sl, OEIC ee 43,568,000 6,125,000 
ROE “kee ccene down wnee 28,776,000 5,047,000 
ee Ce 792,000 1,078,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS ann "1 TO JAN. 24 
Lumber Shingles 
DS ER Oe ee ee 158,406,000 24,458,000 
BES eeceewdad wae ewe 109,210,000 17,863,000 
Do ae ee 49,196,000 6,595,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED JAN. 24 
Lumber Shingles 
De ‘ wemneue 12,499,000 2,941,000 
MONO Wadcccwenewades 9,775,000 1,661,000 
ee 2,724,000 1,280,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO JAN, 24 
umber Shingles 
1920 we cewnaeneas 57,947,000 12,105,000 
BORD cla cacanbos enews 39,592,000 6,414,000 
ERCPGASS. o.hiiecus 18,355,000 5,691,000 


Chicago Building Permits 
Permits issued by the Chicago building depart- 
ment for the week ended Jan. 28 were as follows: 


CLASS No. Value 
EE 6c cS Sahota venKelee, 26 0ey -Ged'memas 
1, 000 and under $ 5,000..... q § 20,300 
5,000 and under 10,000..... 4 27,900 
10,000 and under oe Ono Rae ain 15 204,800 
25,000 and under 50,000..... 7 236,000 
50,000 and under 100,000..... 5 305,000 
WOGGGG GHG OEE s ects vcwns 4 520,000 
RUM his Sica Sito aa cs hi Se 42 $ 1,314,000 
Average valuation for week...... ove 31.286 
Totals previous week........... 40 627,500 
. Average valuation previous week... .... 15,687 
Totals corresponding week 1919. 28 608,000 
Totals Jan. 1 to Jan. 28, 1920. 159 5,960,100 
Totals corresponding period 1919.. 117 4,646,100 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Jan. 28.—The situation with northern 
pine is much the same as with other lumber, stocks 
becoming shorter and prices moving to a higher 
level. The local demand is good and exceeds the 
amount that distributers are able to get covered with 
mill acceptances. 


Minneapolls, Minn., Jan. 26.—Manufacturers’ 
stocks are badly broken, and their reports indicate 
a shortage coming even on low grades. Prices are 
hard to figure as buyers have been bidding up stock 
specially desired, and the list prices are no longer 
a guide. The trade is unusually active in seeking 
northern pine supplies, and mills are taking on 
orders faster than they can get cars to ship them. 


New York, Jan. 27.—The price trend continues 
strong and little additional stock is available. Yards 
anticipate a firm inquiry and wholesalers report 
sufficient activity to keep the market active. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 28.—The white pine situation 
remains strong, with a great scarcity of stock re- 
ported in most grades, and difficulty is experienced 
in getting in or shipping out lumber, because of the 
inability of the railroads to handle it promptly. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, Jan. 27.—Prices hold well and in some 
quarters a further advance is looked for. Inven- 
torying shows that stocks are none too well as- 
sorted, and with the prospect of an active season 
ahead retailers are purchasing with considerable 
freedom so far as available stocks are concerned. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 28.—Dimension demand has 
improved so, and mills are so generally sold ahead, 
that nearly all wholesalers and dealers are asking 
$65 base. Other prices are: 9-inch, $66; 10-inch, 
$67; 12-inch, $69. Random is selling slow in this 
city but well outside. Random prices are: 2x3 to 
2x7, $51 to $53; 2x10, $54 to $55; 2x12, $55 to $56. 
Demand for boards is much improved and they are 
scarce. Prices are divergent. Matched boards are 
particularly hard to find. They are quoted $55 to 
$57; random covering boards, $46 to $47, some ask- 


ing $50. 
WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Jan. 28.—There is a shortage of every 
kind of white cedar products, and tho there is not 
now a big demand for posts and poles the spring 
demand will easily consume stocks. The demand 
for white cedar shingles is big but the supply is very 
short. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 26.—The most active item 
in the cedar market now is poles, and the call for 
sizes suitable for power transmission is active. 
Other poles are in fairly good demand. Producers 
generally are well sold up on posts and most buyers 
seem to have located stocks to care for their wants. 
So the post trade is slowing up, and there is very 
little doing in ties. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Jan. 28.—The story of hardwood ad- 
vances is getting to be an old one, but every week 
finds them on a higher level. Some distributers say 
that they can notice that the consuming trade has 
reached a point where it no longer can stand the 





strain of high hardwood prices, but nevertheless the 
prices continue to go upward. The prices can in no 
way be traced to demand—because demand is in no 
way exceptional, in Chicago or elsewhere, judging 
from reports—but are the result of the extreme 
shortage of stocks. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 26.—Large consumers of 
hardwood lumber are having great difficulty in keep- 
ing supplies on hand. Even tho they have stock 
bought, the traffic conditions are holding back ship- 
ments so that they have supplies scattered all 
around, but none in their own plants. They are 
picking up high priced stocks from local wholesalers’ 
yards to tide them over, and almost anything in the 
hardwood line sells readily. Owing to the southern 
situation the drain on northern stocks is the heav- 
iest in many years. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 26.—An advance of $5 was 
recorded for up to No. 2 common tupelo; and $2 
for No. 2 and No. 3 common; and tupelo molding 
has gone up to the list price. The whole hardwood 
market is strong, red gum, oak and elm being in 
especially good demand, with prices higher. Pro- 
duction is showing very little improvement. 





Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 27.—The hardwood situa- 
tion has reached a point where it is anybody’s guess 
as to what the market really is at any given time 
or on any particular item. Quotations do not at all 
represent actual sale prices; in fact, there is a very 
wide variation in most of them. One hardwood 
dealer here estimates there are inquiries in the 
market for a total of at least two thousand cars. 
Hickory is especially scarce and gum prices move 
upward with clock like regularity. 





New Orleans, La., Jan. 26.—Reports indicate an 
unabated demand and little if any improvement in 
production, mill stocks low in volume and broken 
in assortment, and prices still tending upward on 
some items under buying pressure. Some of the 
Louisiana mills cutting tupelo are reported to be 
out of the market, having booked all the orders 
for that wood they can handle for the present. The 
furniture grades in most of the hardwoods are in 
notably active call. While high ocean freights and 
demoralized exchange rigidly restrict foreign buying, 
parcel shipments of staves, oak, hickory, ash, gum, 
magnolia and other woods continue to move via 
most of the European bound vessels cleared from 
New Orleans. 


Alexandria, La., Jan. 27.—Rain and wet woods, 
wet woods and rain—it is ever thus in the Alex- 
andria district, and the loss to wouldbe manufac- 
turers of hardwood lumber can not be calculated. 
The market has gone wild and consumers are doing 
much traveling in an effort to secure stocks. They 
take lumber right off the saw and prices make no 
difference. Quarter sawed white oak is bringing 
around $360 a thousand and even sap gum is selling 


“ at $90. Furniture and flooring manufacturers con- 


tinue to be the heaviest buyers. The very limited 
car supply still hinders operations. 

New York, Jan. 27.—Wholesalers report that their 
shipments have been considerably interfered with 
by weather and transportation conditions. Inquiries 
from consumers are good and yards find plenty of 
business to keep them active. Prices are strong, 
with little complaint except that it is noticed there 
is some tendency to study the future more conser- 
vatively. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 28.—Another advance in hard- 
woods occurred during the last week, with as large 
an increase in gum prices as in anything. But the 
advance is general and is due to the steady demand 
and the short stocks at the mills. Wholesalers do 
not expect any decline in prices before next spring 
at least, and their customers appear anxious to add 
to their stocks in spite of the higher figures. De- 


liveries are being held up a good deal by severe 
storms. 





Boston, Mass., Jan. 28.—Trade continues grati- 
fyingly active. The market is very firm and more 
advances are expected all along the line in the near 
future. Prices are the same as a week ago, except 
on maple, which has advanced. Date of delivery is 
now the crucial matter in closing a deal. The car 
shortage is beginning to be felt a little. Reports 
from the mills say that all available stocks are con- 
tracted for as soon as put on the market. Locally, 
demand is excellent from all kinds of hardwood 
consumers. Prices current are: Oak, white, quar- 
tered, inch, $300 to $310; plain, $175 to $190; ash, 
$160 to $170; beech, $95 to $105; birch, red, $150 to 
$165; sap, $140 to $155; basswood, $120 ‘to $130; 
poplar, $170 to $180. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 26.—There is no material 
change in the hardwood market, prices continuing 
strong, only a few of them higher, but no indica- 
tion of any lowering of the general level. The de- 
mand is undiminished, with promise that ite will 
expand with the approach of spring. It already is 
apparent that the earlier indications of increased 
building activities are to be borne out to the fullest 
extent, and that the call for all kinds of construction 
lumber will be all that has been forecast for it, 
and probably more. The extraordinary storm of 
rain and sleet, something never before experienced 
on a like scale, was general thruout the Ohio valley 
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and its Appalachian tributaries, and everywhere 
interfered with hardwood logging operations. Pro- 
duction has been seriously interfered with, and 
much or all of what had been gained on shipments 
during the previous few weeks since the Christmas 
holidays now is lost. Fortunately for the stocks of 
manufacturers, transportation conditions have been 
practically as adverse as production conditions, so 
that the percentage of unsold stocks is about the 
same. But inquiries and orders have accumulated 
in the meantime so that the excess of demand over 
the supply of lumber has been intensified. The 
scarcity of high grade hardwood stocks is most 
serious, and there is no relief to be seen in the near 
future. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 26.—The inquiry is, if any- 
thing, even more active, while the offerings indicate 
that the mills in many instances are sold out en- 
tirely. The widest differences in the quotations 
continue to prevail. 


Ashland, Ky., Jan. 26.—The hardwood market re- 
mains active. Weather has interfered somewhat 
with manufacturing during the last week, but most 
of the mills started this morning. Stock is being 
shipped as fast as it is in shipping condition. Altho 
there is considerable demand for bridge timbers and 
car stock, the railroads seem unwilling to pay prices 
that would justify the mills in taking much of this 


business. 
HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Jan. 28.—Hemlock is enjoying a strong 
market at prices $7 to $8 over the October list, and 
it can easily be seen that spring will take all the 
hemlock in sight. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 29..—Demand for hemlock con- 
tinues to improve but business in boards is re- 
stricted because of the scarcity, especially of dry 
stock. The market is decidedly firm. Eastern 
clipped boards, 10 to 16 feet, are quoted $45 to 
$46, but there are very few to be had at the lower 
price. Demand is also good for random hemlock 
boards and they are offered at $42 and $43. 


New York, Jan. 27.—Orders are active and with 
mill supplies poorly assorted. Manufacturers find 
no difficulty in maintaining prices. Suburban yards 
have not been active the last few weeks on account 
of the weather, but there is a good inquiry from 
builders and retailers are in the market on a fairly 
liberal basis. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 28.—The scarcity of hemlock 
leads to the talk of another advance in the base 
price, and mills consider such an advance justified 
by the present shortage, as well as the great 
strength in other lumber. Not much building can 
be done at present, because of an unusually heavy 
winter, but this does not lessen the desire of the 
dealers to lay in stocks in preparation for a big 
demand this spring. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 26.—Developments sur- 
rounding the hemlock market bear out predictions 
that next spring would see the worst shortage of 
dry stocks ever experienced. Conditions in the 
woods have not improved, in fact are worse, and 
logging is almost at a standstill. Manufacturers are 
making no progress building up stocks, and there 
is increasing urgency to the demand that is coming 
in from retailers. Boards and timbers are being 
sought by contracting builders, who grow more 
urgent as the winter advances. Prices have ad- 
vanced $3 to $4 in the last week. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Jan. 28.—Local distributers say that the 
west Coast lumber situation is constantly growing 
more perplexing and they can not see how the pres- 
ent gait can keep up. The demand here for fir and 
other products is good, but the difficulty is in getting 
the mills to accept the orders. Prices continue to 
advance. 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 24.—Temporary relief from 
ear shortage continues to stimulate fir prices, which 
this week have made a new high record at about 


$50 over Rail B list for uppers and at about $20 
over for common. Cars are selling as rapidly as 
they can be loaded at the mills, and transits are in- 
creasing. Practically all of the mills are out of the 
market for the time being, declining to book busi- 
ness ahead. 





Portland, Ore., Jan. 24.—The principal problem 
of lumbermen here is that of making deliveries, and 
while the car situation was improved a week ago 
it is said to be in bad shape again. Approximately 
about 35 percent of cars required are being furnished 
at this tmie. There is a big demand for all the ma- 
terial that can be shipped and the market is natu- 
rally very firm. 





Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 27.—Nearly all of the big 
fir mills show a disposition to dodge business these 
days. The mills are said to be heavily sold up. The 
market has been tightening up for several weeks 
and advances put into effect last Friday show uppers 
generally at $45 over list; dimension, $19 to $20 
over; and boards, $19 to $22. There are not many 
transit cars coming thru and straight cars are hard 
to get. The car situation is said not to have shown 
much improvement recently. 


Centralia, Wash., Jan. 24.—The following prices 
are those at which fir products have been sold f. o. b. 
Centralia for the week ended Jan. 22: 


x4 No. 1 clear V.G. flooring, 10 to 16 ft.$ 87.00 
x 4 No. 2 clear V.G. flooring, 10 to 16 ft. 84.00 
a ae | No. 3 clear V.G. flooring, 10 to 16 ft. 77.00 
: z¢ No. 2 clear & better flooring, V.G., 6 
ES: Se a noire ae 88.50 
i 28 No. 3 clear & better flooring, V.G., 6 
i Ee eras 78.00 
. £2 No. 2 clear & better flooring, S.G., 10 
tt: ee er ies 66.00 
lt x4 No. 3 clear & better flooring, S.G., 10 
to Biss). wits sa bop iseate ele eie staces walk 63.00 
i =8 No. 2 clear & better flooring, S.G., 10 
oF pt PO ne EP en ee eee 69.00 
28 No. 3 clear & better flooring, S.G., 10 
WO BA es 65555935. bo ea bears nae ee 67.00 
1%-1%-2” No. 2 clear & better V.G. stepping, 
Pe SRRD Me” ARMIN ig ose s0 ecko emia ce se ata 100.00 
i xi2 No. 2 clear & better V.G. finish, 6 to 
BN iovo:'6 bs a «4-0 fo eroravora-bvesisieesvece 89.00 
3x 4 Ceiling, No. 2 clear & better, 10 t 
Og See ree Sa 63.00 
wx 4 Ceiling, No. 2 clear & better, 10 to 
i a ee arr aeee 63.50 
5gx 4 Ceiling, No. 2 clear & better, 10 t 
ee ee eee 65.00 
i s4 Ceiling, No. 2 clear & better, 10 to 
a eS See ee 66.00 
5x 6 Drop siding, No. 2 clear & better, 10 
Oe : nae rere ames 54.00 
: 22é Drop siding, No. 2 clear & better, 10 66,00 
1 x6 Drop siding, No. 2 clear & better, 10 
Ee ie + eR eee ee eee aie eS Se 68.00 
2 -=s Drop siding, No. 2 clear & beiter, 10 
i: Se rere 75.00 
t 2 No. 1 com. boards, 6 to 20 ft., S1S.. 38.00 
1 22 No. 1 com. boards, 6 to 20 ft., S1S.. 38.00 
1x4 No. 1 com. boards, 6 to 20 ft., SIS... 36.00 
i 28 No. 1 com. boards, 6 to 20 ft., S1S, or 
oY Sarai eee 36.50 
ee No. 1 com. boards, 6 to 20 ft., S1S, or 
Ea eee ae 37.50 
1 x10 No. 1 com. boards, 6 to 20 ft., S1S, or 
RNR OED i Ss ln ac asia Ps eee 37.50 
i x12 No. 1 com. boards, 6 to 20 ft., S18, or 
RED io 55-5 655g oes cece otaeareteuhis ace 38.00 
2 = 3 No. 1 com. dimension, S1S1E, 12 ft. 35.50 
2x4 No. 1 com. dimension, 81S1E,12ft. 35.50 
2x6 No. 1 com. dimension, SIS1E, 12 ft. 35.00 
2 <8 No. 1 com. dimension, S1S1E, 12 ft. 35.00 
2 x10 No. 1 com. dimension, S1S8S1E, 12 ft. 36.00 
2 xi? No. 1 com. dimension, S1S1F, 12 ft. 36.50 
3 x 6 No.1 com. small timbers, S181E... 34.50 
4x4 No. 1 com. small timbers, SIS1E... 34.50 
4 x6 No. 1 com. small timbers, S1IS1E... 34.50 
> = 3 No. 1 com. small timbers, SIS1E... 35.00 
3s x4 No. 1 com. small timbers, S1S1E... 35.00 
3 x8 No. 1 com. small timbers, S1S1E... 35.00 
4 <8 No. 1 com. small timbers, S1S1E... 35.00 
3”—4"x10”"—12” No. 1 com. plank, S1S1E..... 36.00 
12 x12 No. 1 com. rough timbers, 32 ft. and : 
OS EA ee ee 32.00 
13 «62123 No. 1 com. S4S timbers, 32 ft. and 
MEO. wb Skies G Dek onic ean eee 34.00 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 26.—Fir uppers have advanced 
$5 to $50 over Rail B list. This would make the 
price of No. 2 vertical grain flooring $101 in this 
market. There is very little demand. 
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AND WIRE 
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Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 28.—There is plenty of demand 
for the Pacific coast woods and wholesalers have 
been turning over quickly about all the lumber they 
could obtain. Even stock which ordinarily the 
buyers would not consider has been bringing a good 
price. Cars are reported to be easier at the mills, 
but this does not relieve the shortage much, for 
heavy snow has checked the rail movement. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Jan. 28.—There is no western pines 
market here to speak of, because the mills are not 
yet in a position to offer this territory any lumber. 
The situation is likely to remain that way for some 
time to come. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 27.—According to reports 
here, all western pine stocks are covered by orders 
and the mills will accept very little new business, 
and then only with limits attached. 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 28.—Demand has so improved 
and such inroads have been made on available 
stocks that prices have gone up and the market 
is very firm. Not all the producers, however, are 
offering at the same prices, tho all have marked up. 
The prices are phenomenally high. Stock is very 
scarce, especially of uppers and selects. Prices 
are about as follows: Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $200; 2%-, 
8-inch, $210; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $180; 21%4-, 3-inch, 
$190; fine common, 4/4, $125; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $86; 
barn boards, No. 2, 6-8-inch, $70. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 28.—Embargoes have been on 
during the last week, so that shipments from the 
West are largely suspended. But it has been a good 
while since anything like a normal movement has 
occurred, so that wholesalers are getting used to 
the condition of stock scarcity. The demand is 
active and anything obtainable can readily be sold. 
Prices are on the advance from week to week. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Jan. 28.—The redwood market is in about 
the same state as it has been in for the last six 
months, the volume of business being small because 
the mills have not the lumber to offer this territory. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 27.—Redwood business here 
is almost wholly a job lot proposition now, with 
only occasional cars offered. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Little Rock, Ark., Jan. 26.—The following f. 0. b. 
mill prices were obtained for Arkansas soft pine 
from Jan. 20 to 26, inclusive: 











Flooring ue caine 
in: x3’ x 
atest Galatia suo, HE 
RP ener ir: rarer 119.0 i 
we ti x Noel isetGeca wince Me HUIS ES a eRe *102.25 94.00 
aie grain: we one 
85.50 
15 
Ceiling and Partition 
1 ” 54” 3A" 3" 
cefling Ceiling Ceiling Partition 
Bé&better ...... $70.50 $73.25 *$86.25 $104.75 
et eer 60.00 64.75 80.00 *78.00 
NGM evsvcncaes *45.00 52.00 se *50.00 
Finish—Dressed 
A B&bett Cc 
Pease ce nice o eesree ee +* $103.50 *$86.75 
oe OO -*106.25 103.2 *94.7 
BRE FO vc esc vsewcesces *108.75 105.50 *89.75 
MT irre Sieh aise pene se *108.75 ares oan as 
136. 40: S28 0 8" os ccc 000% *105.75 : x 
1% to 2x10 & 12”........ *115.00 111.00 ~— 90.00 
Casing and Base 
BeOS” Ass c'i.us40,60-00:0 “ Panama ese eRe emned $120.00 
a. ge. ere ‘ LEwendene ere .-*115.00 
4-6 & 8” B&better.. er ees 108.25 
5 & 10” B&better............ wavetness bcancoremar ear 109.25 
Fencing and Boards—Dressed 
$80.75 $41.25 $35.75 
 SeeNanenaatntios:, 46.50 36.00 
Be preresnieeace ese oe owen . 60.50 42.75 39.50 
DO ac ccs access can ene see 60.50 45.00 937.25 
FP ec agewisnensseer eet an 68.00 50.25 *37.50 
2 i ion—S&E 
No. 1 Dimens' 40-18. 
$ bt ry oO” $76.00 
GT EE ES 46.75 z A 
a 6" Se aaa CLA cw OEE 40.25 40.25 44.00 
BRE focicwcnen Qn ese eee 42.25 42.25 46.00 
NEN co csie ain. siditiew esse ae 43.00 43.00 46.50 
Re aissieiscwases nmnnactie 47.00 47.00 *46.25 
5 i ion—S&E 
No. 2 Dimensio 0.18. 
$ 1 Mae $44.00 
i iittala es Calapan wee 41.25 iB A 
Ox 6 Ln eee ane ena a 41.00 41.00 41.75 
EM oe ini sees ae peewee 42.75 42.75 39.75 
ON cL. w eracarsmreconaretasce es 42.00 42.00 43.50 
BEAR” ovine cto tabeareenes 46.25 46.25 *44.50 
S2S&CM and Shiplap 
No. 1 °. °. 
BE ei ccota etre settee soa $62.25 $46.00 $34.75 
By ie lontewn Aenea ee 60.75 50.50 39.5 
| i Ee errr ne *60.25 48.50 39.50 
Lath 
No. 1 No. 2 
BEX1 IG —F! onc cccccccscscccecsecsons $16.40 *$13.90 


*Indicates that no sales were reported on the item 
for the period, but that price shown is brought forward 
from previous report. 

**None sold. 

Note.—lIn obtaining above average prices, freights 
computed on longleaf basis of weights have been de- 
ducted from delivered prices realized in various mar- 
kets. This report, therefore, does not reflect exact 
f. o. b. mill realizations. By adding freight from the 
Arkansas group to any market, using longleaf weights, 
average delivered prices will be closely approximated. 
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NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Jan. 27.—The scarcity of the stock con- 
tinues and such handicaps as car shortages and 
railroad delays keep both buyers and sellers on a 
keen edge. The probability of an active building 
season and a curtailed production, place buyers in 
a position where they feel they must now purchase 
ahead on an active basis. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 28.—Higher prices are being 
recorded in North Carolina pine this week and 6- 
inch roofers are being held at $60. The very lowest 
grades are now being offered at sizeable prices, 
showing that most anything that can be utilized is 
in demand at a strong figure. A good deal of trouble 
is being encountered in getting stocks in or shipping 
them out, because of the inclement weather, which 
has made it necessary for railroads to decline ship- 
ments in some cases. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 28.—It is almost impossible to 
get any lumber here, because of the subnormal pro- 
duction and shipments of the mills. The market is 
firm, therefore. Demand is strong, for roofers espe- 
cially. Early deliveries are practically out of the 
question. Six-inch roofers are quoted at $56 up, 
some asking as high as $62. Rough edge pine, 4/4, 
under 12 inches, has been sold as high as $109 and 
$110, tho no sales have as yet been made at the 
fancy price of $115 recently put on it by some aspir- 


ing people. 
CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 25.—Conditions are practi- 
cally unchanged, demand ruling far in excess of sup- 
ply and much offered business going unbooked. Mill 
stocks are not only depleted in volume but broken 
in assortment, finish and siding being particularly 
scarce. Car supply is rated satisfactory by most 
of the mills and shipments are going forward stead- 
ily in good volume. Production ranges close to nor- 
mal, but the buying pressure prevents the building 
up of assortments. Prices by some accounts are 
advancing, but by others quotations are unchanged. 
The steady effort to stabilize cypress prices has been 
measurably effective, as comparisons show southern 
pine quotations considerably above cypress prices 
on comparable grades. 


Chicago, Jan. 28.—There is no change in the 
cypress situation, local distributers being unable to 
place orders to meet the demand, and, tho it has 
been hoped for weeks that the condition would 
change, there is no betterment so far. 


St. Louls, Mo., Jan. 26.—Cypress molding is quot- 
ed at list, no discount. There is a good demand for 
this and other Gulf coast items at this and previous 
recent advances. Stocks are badly depleted and the 
mills are not taking on any orders. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 27.—The mills have not yet 
come into the market on an open basis, but stock 
is offered more freely than it was, in odds and ends 
and commons, mostly No. 2. Molding is now at 
list. 


New York, Jan. 27.—Supplies among distributers 
are broken, and while the last couple of weeks have 
not been conducive to active building operations, 
woodworking plants are figuring on some good 
plans, and there is no doubt of a strong season 
ahead. Wholesalers bring replies that indicate 
much difficulty in getting staple sizes, which ac- 
counts for the continued degree of conservatism on 
the part of both wholesalers and manufacturers in 
committing themselves for any period ahead. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 28.—An advance of several 
dollars has been registered in cypress during the 
last week, bringing the market up to an unusually 
high level. Customers have been holding off on 
their buying, as they regard it as too early to stock 
up, but they are apprehensive that prices may go 
still higher. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 28.—Dealers continue to be 
confronted with the trying predicament of a firm 
market and constantly increasing, even urgent, 
demand, and the practical impossibility of getting 
anywhere near the amount wanted here for con- 
sumption. Retailers are making inquiries and desire 
to add to their low stocks, and manufacturing con- 
sumers are strongly in the market, tank makers 
being forced in many instances to turn to fir. Low 
stocks at the mills make early deliveries hard to 
get and car shortage is being more felt. Prices 
current are: FAS, 4/4, $120 to $125; 8/4, $135 to 


$140; selects, 4/4, $110 to $115; 8/4, $122 to $127; 
No. 1 shop, 4/4, $86 to $88; 8/4, $102 to $103. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 26.—Demand for practically 
all grades of cypress continues in excess of the sup- 
plies in this market, and the mills are slow to for- 
ward, claiming they are booked to the limit of 
production for several months, and are out of stocks 
suitable for shipment. Prices are strong and about 
what sellers choose to ask. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Jan. 28.—Red cedars are quoted this 
week as follows: Stars, $8.41, and clears, $6.92. 
White cedars: Extra, $7.40 to $7.50; standards, $6.30 
to $6.40, and sound butts, $4.00 to $4.10. Lath of all 
kinds continue to bring unusually high prices and it 
is not safe to give a quotation, changes are so rapid. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 26.—In spite of the slack 
building demand at this time, shingle prices are firm 
and the mills apparently are not disposed to sacri- 
fice stock, knowing that there will be an ample 
demand for it in the spring. Quotations have even 
advanced in the last week or two. Offerings now 
are slim on account of the car situation, and noth- 
ing but transit stock is sought for by most buyers. 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 24.—Red cedar shingles are 
again firming up, with mills all running and shipping 
considerable stock. Since the demand runs at an 
even pace with ability to ship, it would seem that 
yards thruout the country must have cleaned up 
thoroly last fall, and that each one now is scram- 
bling for at least a car to take care of spring trade. 
Stars, $5.75; clears, $7 to $7.10, with prospects of 
a further advance. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 27.—Demand is now run- 
ning a little ahead of supply in the market and a 
further strengthening in prices has followed, bring- 
ing stars up to $5.85 and $5.90 for clears up to 
$6.90 and $7. Reports to jobbers here indicate that 
there is little expectation of increasing supplies to 
any extent either at the mills or in transits, even 
tho the car situation has eased up. The mills say 
it is difficult to get logs at all. Siding prices also 
are strengthening, cedar being on a basis of $64, 
spruce as high as $62, and redwood at $60, with 
practically no redwood offered. Redwood lath are 
quoted at $11 and fir at $14. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 26.—The shingle market is 
$5.80 for stars and $7 for clears, Pacific coast base. 
There is very little demand hereabout. There are 
still a few cars in transit. 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 26.—Demand for both items 
is fully sustained, so that neither supplies nor as- 
sortments have any chance of improvement at the 
mills. Cypress shingles and lath are eagerly pur- 
chased as they accumulate, and almost at any price 
the sellers care to quote. The larger concerns seem 
to be adhering to list and holding their stocks for 
distribution in mixed car shipments to regular cus- 
tomers. There is said to be, however, a considerable 
spread in quotations on both items. Southern pine 
lath have sold recently, according to report, as high 
as $17 without checking demand. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 28.—Phenomenally high prices 
continue to prevail in spruce lath and the scarcity 
seems unrelieved. When a car 1s on sale it is at 


once sold at the seller’s own price. Accordingly 
there are no quotations. Local demand is poor. 
Shingle demand is fair but no more. The market 


continues very firm, nevertheless. Car shortage is 
making it hard to get the reds. The whites are 
selling at the same prices as a week ago. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 26.—The immediate require- 
ments in the way of shingles are not large. The 
market remains firm or shows a tendency to ad- 
vance, with stocks in hand adequate enough now 
but the offerings by no means indicative of a free 
selection. Lath demand has been held up to a con- 
siderable extent by the prevailing conditions. De- 
spite this fact, however, the market gives indica- 
tions that further marking up of the quotations 
may be looked for. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 28.—The shingle market is 
up again, with extra clears quoted at $8.81 and stars 
at $7.26. Dealers state that it is quite difficult to 
get any shingles here, because the railroads are 
much hampered by storm conditions, and some em- 
bargoes have been in effect for the last few days. 
The movement from this market eastward is also 
largely cut off, as little is being moved except abso- 
lute necessities. 





Norfolk, Va., Jan 24.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. Norfolk: 











Cull and 
EDGE (ROUGH) No. 2 & better No. 3 Bor red heart 
ME ST eee RO wa ahaa ena ea $90.00@ 95.00 $69.00 @71.50 998.500 60.00 $35.00 @36.50 
| SRA erate ere rte ee ee ee ic 91.00@ 96.00 70.00 @73.00 Cee cee ecaeenane 
Se eee Tr ee ere 92.00@ 98.00 71.00 @74.00 40.00@41.00 eusdeececees 
Cl RR See ee rere 95.00@100.00 TGUGRTONO = =—_« S'wdinakaeecee . (aedweadancde 
RouGu 4/4 
Be Ske AMO ee kes whe eee Ee 91.00@ 95.00 72.50@75.00 45.00@46.00 38.50@ 40.00 
SE Docks 65 RRM Eee NE RR eR eA 92.00@ 96.00 73.50 @ 76.00 46.00 @47.00 39.50 @ 42.00 
BORO bo val an wins whan aca on aieae 96.00@100.00 76.50 @79.00 49.00 @50.00 40.50@ 44.00 
Bark errips, Nos. 1 and 2..... 066-0 $69.00 @72.00 3ARK STRIP PARTITION, Nos. 1 and 2..$78.00@81.00 
ERG eee ee ais 31.50@33.00 CULE SAN MN io 6 cock cscneacences . 24.00@24.50 
No. 2 & better 
CN ie ceca thew evweos $13.00 ROOFERS, 67... .000- $48.00@49.00 a eer, 
1 er re 8.00 8”....... 49.00@50.00 evctddiactadeuenees 93.50 
FACTORY FLOORING .. .$43.50@50.00 Be a eewews 50.00@51.00 Mr ScwdeCueaca aaeaes 94.50 
Sizes, N. C. pine..... 39.50@45.00 1 51.00@52.00 Nhe ahaa ee a, 99.50 
Finished Widths No. 2 € better No. 3 No. 4 
PEGORING,, 40 Nee ONG Bé PIE... 5 cc kc ccc ccsedccsucess TOCCREEGO.. csuscteagnds . gukecemecaea 
fk ser ere err ye re ee 85.50@ 95.00 $78.50@ 85.50 $48.50 @50.50 
RING FR akios 66s Ke Kea eeceee CORSO weeanonee éeae 49.50@ 51.00 45.50@ 46.50 30.50@31.50 
Rb ChOCC+CORHDER KO COE . oeevcorcens 52.50@ 54.00 47.00 @48.50 32.50@35.00 
PE eee ee rrr 86.50@ 96.50 79.50 @86.50 49.50@51.50 


'ARMERS everywhere put their ‘ 
O.K. on OK Products. The 
splendid reputation gained by 

these dependable products is Na- 
tion-wide. Wherever you find pro- 
gressive farmers, you will find OK 
Products. 


Sell the Line the Farmer Wants 


Why devote time and expense to creating a 
demand for goods not so well known when 
the demand has already been created for 
OK Products? Our big advertising cam- 
paigns have made them first in the minds 
of the farmers. You can take advantage of 
our extensive Dealer's Service and let us 
help you make the sales. 


“Products 


The best there is in Cupolas, Non- 
Freezable pe Senite Stock oa 
—s cate. Sat oe for 
ogs, dozens ialti 
Sun-Lite Windows fer | 
Farmers Pleased With Results 

OK Products p ich_ dividends i 
th: improved Saclt ond sesidlananth 
o: all farm animals. ey provide 
Pur: clean air, sunshine and water, 
all of which are great factors in suc- 
cessful stock raising. 


Dealers Pleased With Profits 
The quick sales and good profits made onthe OK line 
are appreciated by hosts of dealers. Our advertising 
and sales helps are a big asset for any dealer. Watch 
or our big farm paper advertisements. 
Write for Attractive Proposition for Dealers 


Let us explain all t i O = 
po na — ox” you ur goods are OK—our 


K Phillip Bernard Co., "Sousa ton” 





Carpenter 
Aprons 


Caps 
With your ad. 
Large publicity at low 
cost. 
Best medium for your 
line. 


Pleases Your Trade 
Co-operate with your 
dealers dividing the 
cost. 
Let us explain how you both benefit and 
quote price on quantity desired. 


Lewald & Co., “cnicaco” 











To Get Your 
Truck Out 
of the Mud— 


To hold it ona slippery road; to make it 
100% Efficient; Save Time and Money— 


Write for Free Booklet. 
Challoner Co., Wisconsi 


WISCONSIN 








WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
GRAND PRIZE 


FIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 


Were awarded highest 


honors Panama - Pacific 
international Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PA 
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E COULD CLAIM that the PRESCOTT LUMBER 
TRACTOR is the best lumber tractor. But, we’d rather 
PROVE it. WE know that it is replacing from six to eight 
horses or mules in scores of mill yards throughout the 
United States. But we want YOU to know it. We want an 


opportunity to show you that it can speed up YOUR yard 
organization and cut the heart out of your handling expense 


PRESCOTT 
LUMBER TRACTOR 
“Ask Any User” 


(Patents Pending) 


The Prescott is every inch a tractor. We are proud of the fact that of all the 
From first to last it has been constructed hundreds ol _Prescotts sold, MORE 
by practical men—men who have been PHAN HALE GO lO FILL UNSO- 
a ? itt LICITED REPEAT ORDERS. This is 
intimate with the lumber business all ; : 
ics Sis, ecieleaiiiaieaid Meer tlie record that speaks for itself. It can 
sacinaieniones I ‘ i th mean only one thing—Prescotts MAKE 
Saprevenment as use demonstrate the GooD. Ii your mill cuts upwards of 
need. Today, the Prescott is the last word 25,000 feet, you should write NOW, TO- 
in power, traction, speed, durability and DAY, for complete data about the Pres- 
facility. cott. 


Let Us Know the Size of Your Cut and the Number of 
Horses or Mules Now Used. No Obligation. We’ll 
Give You Valuable FACTS Applying to YOUR Problems. 


THE SUMNER K. PRESCOTT CoO. 
MANUFACTURERS SEATTLE, U.S. A. 

















Army Goods 


Purchased from the U. S. Government 


Used Army Tents—Pyramid Shape—|6x16—Cost $100.00— 

OBE ONICS ign ee bSd ao Boe KhOKGE Ss SOG OUR 59 PNGS4s/ ORE 
Used Army Tents—Pyramid Shape—9x9.........22+eeeeeeee-ebach 25.00 
Used Army Tents—Pyramid Shape—7x7........-eeeeeeeee004-ebach 15.00 
Tarpaulins—9x 16 See e eee e eee cece eee ee ee sesecseccecees sbach 16.00 

Larger size tarpaulins at various prices. 
awe Bate Pier TIOOND so 6 «65,0505 500 55482 ssSesseeevcsaseeerree 00 
1912 Model Officers’ Saddles—Made to fit any horse.......Each $15.00 and up 
ay <3 Metal Horse Collars — Will fit any horse — Just the thing for 

OE CT rs me 
10,000 second hand government wool lined canvas stable 
Rare MLARUOED: 5 5.5 6,015 sie 6.056:0)6 001s 605.6.5:40 eS sles ees ee Oren UOceo 


The above tents and tarpaulins are all made of 12-ounce duck, being a lot heavier than 
ordinary tents. Mail orders promptly filled. Send draft or money order along. Include 
postage if by parcel post. 


Midwa ° 
Barrett & Zimmerman, — Hone Make St. Paul, Minn. 














Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 26.—More activity is no- 
ticed in the shingle trade, but there has not been 
much building up of stocks in the hands of distribu- 
ters because of the scarcity of cars and the slow 
movement from the mills, both in the West and the 
South. Architects continue to discourage plans 
calling for shingles in outside finish because of 
their scarcity and the price, but report some of 
their clients difficult to persuade. Lath are moving 
more freely, and many are being consumed in in- 
side finish work, which still is under way to some 
extent. Supplies are inadequate for immediate 
needs and the requirements that are being listed for 
next season are more than wholesalers can under- 
take to pledge delivery of southern pine lath, %”x 
14%4"x4’, No. 1 grade, are selling above $20. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Jan. 27.—Southern pine continues to ad- 
vance, and prices on some items are at such a peak 
that it is difficult to discern just whether they are 
really a fact or a mental illusion. Some business is 
being placed, but most distributers are not able to 
find the stocks at the mills. It is more than true 
that the local lumbermen are weary of the present 
price situation. 


Jacksonville, Fla., Jan. 24.—The following prices 
are the average of planing mill sales in this territory 
during the two weeks beginning Jan. 12 and ending 
Jan, 24.: 











Week Week 
ended ended 
Jan, 24 Jan. 17 
Flooring 
Ix@ Bebetter VICE 2.05.5. 00 eee $120:00  kewtc 
No. 2 COMMON PFift.....66ss  osccse 65.00 
B&better flat ..... 95.48 93.12 
No. 1 common flat. 84.38 83.13 
No. 2 common flat. 46.68 44.98 
No. 3 and cull..... 31.34 31.69 
5/4x3 B&better heart rift....... 120.000 ..... 
No. 2 common flat........ —— when 
1x3 B&better heart rift....... CS re 
BMRDOULCD TILE 6 o's 0 cece so8e 114.75 116.67 
COMEGE BAD PIL. 6:65. 6 6.50.0's C400 = cesses 
EE cari o a care cee heme 90.00 
NO. 2 COMMON TIE. oc css0 acseins 70.00 
Behe FAL .xvccccccces 98.76 93.38 
No. 1 common flat......:. 89.42 85.98 
No. 2 common flat........ 49.36 45.40 
OM. | a ee 30.00 32.00 
ce ee ace 
INO: 1 COMMNOR s 6.0.0.2 6-008 888 ee 
PNG OOD s:6: 6.56 X 406,56 68 6: alee 42 50 
BRO NOs D COMMON. 6.6 e665 6 ccws 70.00 75.00 
INO: 2 COMMON 5 ::6.6.0'6-¢.0:s:0 «0 47.95 43.75 
No. 3 common and cull.... 34.00 31.90 
Ceiling 
TAR TRO sic e-s cee wes sce “desler 50.00 
EXO NO.2COMMOR «.« 0.0. 0:0:5. 06 wwe S6Ge eae 
S623 NOs 2 COMMON «0.66 66:6: 0-60 COGO # aecos 
ING. 2 COMMON «6 6.5:6:3.500 516% | ret 
Pea Oe ROMERO aoe bees a gue 38.00 
Yrx3y pg yen Ae ere ore ee 62.66 60.00 
NO: J COMMNOR sc tscctese same 55.57 
No. 2 CUNY 0:64:80 mt ese 40.97 37.52 
IO; oO CUM <6 6 6% ns 0-0 20.00 25.75 
TOROS: SDEUNOE vine: 0 5.0.06 eaweisese 59.25 50.00 
Pes OUD 6 kee cee ees 50.35 47.94 
NO; 2 COMMOR « 0.6.00 css:2-0 28.00 27.92 
NO; S BUG CWE. ic.< 66060 000 ke 
Partition 
RSE TRDCUOP ie cis cnc saws eeles BOOCG 8 83s aves 
PU COMED ECKS SoD ate eh aK 42.75 
Siding 
1x6 B&better Nov. ........... 3 ie 
No. 1 common Nov........ Tene 82 tb ecae 
No. 2 common Nov........ 47.91 43.60 
No. 3 common Nov........ emeere 84.00 
POT OVEN noo 6:65:64 060 0d se 508 48.00 38.00 
No. 1 common bevel...........e0- 44.00 36.37 
No.2 COMMON DEVE]... c0csiceves 20.00 20.00 
IGEG Bvetler By W0s< ssc cccees 59.37 46.88 
NO. 2 COMMONS. Misccccce sewes 47.15 
No. 2 common §. E........ 29.69 25.08 
1x6 No.1 common 65.00 
No. 2 common.. 45.28 
No. 3 common. 34.00 
1x8 No. 2 common.. 45.00 
1x10 No. 2 common.. 45.00 
1x12 No. 2 common 45.00 
1x4 B&better D4S 92.50 
1x5 Bé&better D4S 94.50 
236 Babhetter D482... cccsees 100.00 88.91 
1x6 Bé&better rough .......... ee 
iz8 Bé&hetter D4S ....cccccse 98.57 87.50 
BAvCtter TOUR «occ ccece TOL.00 8 « cswes 
1x10 B&better D4S .....cccees 103.00 92.40 
AZE2 Baverer DES. occ sc ccwecs 105.00 98.00 
1x6 to 12 B&better D4S........ 95.00 
1x6 to 12 B&better rough....... ..... 90.00 
oan ck ree pk 
oe RD Seas ore emma 99.50 
5/4x6 le. SPT re er eee ee Te 95.00 
1” Bahetter BR. W.& L. Trough..... ceces 66.00 
2x8. No. 1 common D46........ svsvcs 70.00 
Ixzi2 No. 1 common D4S....55. seccs 75.50 
1x6 to 12 No.1 common D4S.... 80.00 84.29 
5/4z8 No. 1 COMMON DES....00.65 eases 78.00 
§/4x10 No. 1 common D4S8........ ..... 84.00 
5/4x8 and up No. 1 common D48S.. 95.00 __.......... 
5/4 and 6/4x6 to 12 rough....... C500 = eevee 
1” No. 1 common RB. W.& L......- coves 46.00 
1x3 No. 2 common S4S........ 5 ree 
1x6 No. 2 common S4S........ 45.80 45.00 
1x8 No. 2 COMMON B45... 2.0005 cess 45.00 
No. 2 common shiplap..... 48.50 46.43 
No. 2 common rough....... 40.00 8 ss wees 
1x10 _ 2 common D4S........ 43.79 45.88 
No. 2 common a: Sc Acar 46.00 
1x12 No. 2 common D48........ 49.00 47.03 
No. 2 COMMON TOUBD 66.6655 wstins 37.00 
1x6 to 12 No. 2 common D4S.... 49.43 42.87 
5/4x6 . No. 2 common rough....... 45.00 <weke 
5/4x8 No.2 common rough....... 46.00 
6/4x6 No. 2 common rough....... 45.00 
6/4x8 No. 2 common rough....... 46.00 
1” No. 2 common KR. W.& b.... 2s seve 6. 
1x6 to 12 No. 3 common S2S.... ..... 35.75 
4x8 No. 2 O00 Cal Bis. cn 50ss éscas 33.00 
1x6 and up No: 3 and cull S2S.. 37.50 ..... 
Mill run kiln dried rough........ 42.00 40.00 


Mil run: GreeN FOURN....cvecscsese coces 27.50 
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Shingles 
No. 12 pine....... Sake cane ee wae cietus 8.25 8.25 
DOS RN eee eee 4.05 4 

4x18 Heart cypress. iitaecenee sae an 0Cté LW 

5x18 Prime Cypress ...cccccccccs 9.25 ° 
4x18 Prime cypress ......ccccee. Gane. tated. 

Lath 

4’ No. 1 std. _ ama RSE EE e 1 0 | Ser ee 
ee ee ee 14.57 14.00 

No. 2 std. Kiln “aried Cave cote ke ite anes 
0 evcece 


Se NOG w PM ccs exacecetedccas 10. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 27.—The last week has 
seen probably less southern pine in the market 
than ever was known here, and this condition was 
reflected in a considerable advance over previous 
prices. Flat grain flooring was advanced to $100 
for B, and $88 for No. 1, and B&better edge grain 
was quoted $112.50. Other items were advanced 
about $2, notably boards and dimension. The big 
mills continue to put out some lists, but these show 
few if any of the items that buyers are seeking. 
According to reports to manufacturers’ offices here, 
the mills have been experiencing some bad weather 
recently and this, with a lessened supply of cars, 
has held up shipments. 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 26.—“‘Still a runaway mar- 
ket,’’ is the way one operator sized it up today. De- 
mand continues very active while production has 
not caught up with it. Mill stocks in consequence 
continue depleted and broken. Further price ad- 
vances are reported here and there, attributed to the 
bidding up of buyers intent upon getting their 
orders placed. Opinions differ as to whether the 
price peak has been reached, but the general opinion 
seems to be that some of the items in active call 
may be driven to still higher levels. The mills are 
striving to increase production and shipments. Car 
supply is spotted, but it seems probable that the 
movement registered another slight gain for the 
week. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 26.—The heavy demand for 
southern pine continues. The demand does not 
seem to center on any particular item, but covers 
the whole list fairly well. The market is stronger, 
and prices continue to move upward. The demand 
in the North and East has slackened to some extent 
because of the bad weather, and embargoes against 
one or two points by the railroads have caused 
a little inconvenience. The effect of the embargoes 
will be to cause a further tightening of the car sit- 
uation. Reports from the mill centers are that cars 
are harder to get, and shippers are being advised to 
load now. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 28.—Prices have generally ad- 
vanced again and demand is growing much better. 
The market continues to struggle along under try- 
ing conditions of low mill production and car short- 
age, making it very difficult for dealers to get lum- 
ber to a hungry market on satisfactory deliveries. 
Most of the dealers have had to mark up flooring 
and partition. Roofers are advancing in a really 
phenomenal way. Prices vary somewhat under such 
conditions. All offerings are promptly taken up. 
Prices current are: Flooring, A, $129 to $139; B, 
$124 to $133; C, $114 to $120; partition, B&better, 
$112 to $116; No. 2 common, 6-inch, $55 to $56, with 
some asking as high as $60. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 26.—Despite the fact that 
this is not generally a busy time in the matter of 
inquiries, the hunt for stock goes on, with the re- 
sult that inquirers find the mills scant on lumber 
and unable to fill orders. Prices show a marked 
upward tendency, with a pronounced lack of uni- 
formity. The local requirements in the way of 
longleaf pine are not large, tho the yards show a 
disposition to augment their assortments. 


New York, Jan. 27.—The announcement of the 
probable placing of contracts for several new piers 
at Hoboken, and of other large construction work, 
leads to the conclusion that the coming year will 
be a very active one in southern pine, particularly 
in the heavy sizes. The expectation that the rail- 
roads will be large buyers within a short time is also 
@ prominent feature. Yards are in the market 
with good inquiries and the upward trend of prices 
does not seem to be a deterring factor. The desire 
to obtain stocks at any price is still very pro- 
nounced. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 28.—Buffalo wholesalers who 
have been making a personal inspection of the mills 
in the effort to pick up stocks find that the talk of 
scarcity is well founded. They note that wet 
weather has been playing havoc at many of the 
mills. They find little lumber obtainable and no- 
body disposed to sell ahead without a reservation 
as to prices. Demand is strong at the advance 
which has been made and prices are higher now 
than they were a week ago. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 26.—Prices on southern pine 
continue to advance in line with the increased de- 
mand and the urgency of consumers to fill in their 
needs. While construction operations have not 
started, the outlook for spring, based on the reports 
of architects of contracts closed, promises a greater 
demand than ever before experienced in this mar- 
ket. Mills have been increasing production slightly, 
but not enough to satisfy the demand. Best grades 
of flooring, partition and siding have sold above 
$100, and finish at from $110 to $115. Prices are 
strong and with an advancing tendency. Retail 
stocks are almost exhausted, and wholesale dis- 
tributers have difficulty with the railroads in get- 
ting cars thru from the mills. 


In the ey ~ and on the dates indicated the fol- 











lowing f. o. b. prices prevailed 
Hatties- Alevan- 
burg, dria, 
Miss a. 
Jan. 24 Jan. 26 
Floorin 
EMS THe ccccdecissus SAGe 860s anus 
_— wewee. “Sead 108.86 
eaeceuewee 105.75 111.13 
No. Wiebe cees Co eee 
1 rere Toe: seses 
FG Bé&better .....- 101.50 94.50 
1 SS aa ace Se  -eeess 
NOES. ccacecs: , ee 
A” Re Bi vcxienkases IGMEe ©. senas 
—— eee 105.00 
cocdcccecee 104.06 04. 
Ciaaukewed 93.75 “ceed 
FG Tavetter Wawa 91.25 94.06 
PPE RES mms 90.00 
é cevdccekedaa!l wean 84.00 
ME weaceuewawe etate» \Jiemaie 
1k (Ae 80.50 80.90 
8 SARs 45.00 46.00 
oe ee it re 
1x6” i 7 i} ei > swede 
No. 2 1) eer CC 
No. 3; i See re 
emer 
4x4” pean vikeeKe’s De. , taatare 
. | ae rT £9'60 Saas 
i 3 POO PLO CS aS 
ieadee eden , oe 
54x4"” Debette aeencees 68.50 70.34 
aaa sweden 64.00 68.75 
No. 2 ‘Eee KER REO 43.50 45.00 
eiekeeneaed 25.50 wens 
3x4” better xawieuke 1 
Dy BD scceseséces 0 
No. 3 Cendanewans aa ween 
OS OE wawek ee veue Vl ree 
rere. 
1x4 & 6” one 
No. 1 
No. 2 
No. 3 
‘Bevel yy 
14x6” and eoccccce LC” 
Pieasenecns ans ere 
“5 Rvcecaneuee Seem || wees 
56 x6” pabetter 6qeeweue i 
INO cdedeeedues ee 
NOR tevencands S70e@ 8 8=—s ee nes 
Drop Sense 
1x4 or 6” B&better ..... 00 75.00 
1 eee 73-00 74.00 
WS éeaedeee 46.50 49.81 
INO: SD cccccece (eee 
Finish 
Bédbetter rough: 
1) 5 5 SEP rs CC arr 
BSG” sucdactaecseveceens . | Sere: 
Eee uvecuees 88.25 110.00 
De an heae 91.25 110.00 
1x5 and 20°. 91.50 110.00 
Le senses 99.00 100.00 
Py ~~) ,to 12”. 102.00 100.00 
eREnceetiaateeennes aeatae 09.5 
3 /4x6” COPE T eS 101.75 109.50 
Pe cise. Cs ee 
5/4x5” & 10” |! | eee 
ee ACR Ree oe ee 0 thaws 
1144 and 2x4 to 12”...... 0 
G/4 & SPARES oc ccccisvecce a 
Cyc 2 yr tt aoe 
6/4 & 8/4x5” & 10”..... (C1) ee 
ee So GG, «| eesee 
eee Surfaced 
Leow A ito 1 Recieeeeccnes TORGO netics 
BE ceudkedesoewscaces 94.25 100.00 
ine” ek had eetewenees 91.75 100.00 
BE Ueiuteecancewaneta 93.50 105.00 
i and We ocbacedeeewe 95.00 105.00 
MAM ag tk Ob ee hE KOS 95.50 106.00 
1iyx4 SOAR Wdteeivncee 98.25 124.49 
De? wcritresudncesen a | Se 
5/4x6” Ter eT CTT |): [i 
DE cicevenckeaieics |! See 
OPES, GORE fb ieecde wes | Sr 
DIANE catenenecwudce 1 ee 
1% one ase. to Ee se vess J re 
C/E BGI ccc wccccscs 4 eat 
6/4 & 8/428" Sa aaiale was i 
6/4 & 8/4x5” & 10”..... (Ler 
C4 ESAS oc cceccdus (Se 
C Surfaced: 
Oo ng | re 
Pe eka caewanees sande 4) oe 
WEE Keeoraenceuakecse a 
nds enn e ene eee ——— ) —=0tisC we ws 
Te Eo ecdddiemaene Se 
MET cet aee cane aen ie 
Sia I oe ccctoeces ih Sere 
SES Cade cennauwewan A, See 
BSE WHEE so iccceescaw etets stave 
Casing and Base 
Bébetter: 
See s 106.50 102.00 
AMIE i ickacacested 109.00 102.00 
Jambs 
Bé&hbetter: 
EPO BO tiene ds uuu i: ree 
14.1% & 2x4 & 6”..... 3 
Fencing, SiS 
Wie De SE Necaaves Games, “eas 
Other Igts 76.75 52.00 
TS Te cha ae 74.75 61.93 
Other Igts.. 75.75 59.83 
No. 2 (all lengths) : 
We eine biateces 42.75 41.41 
Pew ease ones 43.25 50.00 
No. 3 ‘- lengths) 
ieaeaee vals 35.50 32.55 
1x6” a haved mack s 35.50 40.22 
Boards, S1S or S2S 
No. 1... 20:00 FB. oc ccc Tee | eines 
ERG; CORO cates. coaee  aeane 
Other lengths. 74.25 60.00 
S210". 14600 30"... SHOW © ccwss 
Other leneths.. 76.50 60.00 
1x12”, 14 and 16’. Shae -<esens 
Other lengths. 81.75 64.79 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 
126 to 1B? ..cccccccee 46.95 eccee 
1x8” 46.75 .00 
dt 46.75 48.00 
1x12” 47.50 51.00 





Kansas 
City, 


0. 
Jan. 24 


wees 








Hatties- Aleran- 
burg, , 
Panay | ’ La. 
an, an, 26 
~ 5 - Jenaths) : “ 
ite 4123 
1x12” 36.33 
No. 4, all widths and lgts ene 
_— la 
No. 1, 1x8”, 146 16’. = a eeee 
er lets. 63.00 58.08 
1x10”, Lt, . s4cee —eanes 
er gts. 75.00 61.0 
No. 2 (Ge to 20" r: ? 
= Kdeeedseees by 9.00 
nawaece ‘ A 42.4 
No. 3 (ait lengths) : . 
pitt teeeees 37.00 37.13 
ixio é0eeeeen 37.75 38.00 
Dimension, S1S1E 
Neg ag? as Laneieed) 
Nev lk, 26 2% 16° ccacsa 44.25 45.88 
ie iveeae 43.50 45.44 
et ceanes 43.00 47.82 
18 & 20’ 44.75 46.75 
10’ to 20’ | ae 
I Oy adeaue 41.00 41.33 
Be deeded 39.50 42.40 
We secede 40.25 45.14 
18 & 20’ 41.00 45.40 
10’ to 20’ rer 
SEs Be cadnee 44.75 45.75 
Bt Cicada 40.00 45.88 
. | — eee 41.75 48.50 
18 & 20’ 44.75 48.40 
10’ to 20’. 42.75  ..... 
SER se WO ccacke 44.75 46.00 
ER? ccccee 4408 46.50 
BO@ridcceea 43.00 48.45 
8 & 20’ 44.75 49.50 
I@* wae. 468 3 cases 
yo > ie | 48.00 48.00 
Bae eewews 43.75 8.13 
EO t¢hacas 44.50 51.54 
18 & 20’ 48.00 50.18 
10’ to 20’. 4450 ..... 
Ne SR, Se IO cadens 41.5 42.11 
aa we 40.50 44.00 
Derren 42.0 47.25 
18 & 20’ 42.75 46.50 
10’ to 20’. 41.75 eceee 
SE Gp SG eaccec anaes dead 
ee cesuese 38.25 42.00 
16’ 9.00 44.50 
& 20’ 7.50 45.00 
10’ to 20’. 40.75 eccce 
Sy I se waaws ——— «<n 
> eee Cf 
56 4, 41.25 46.14 
18 & 20’ 42.25 46.50 
le G20". SEGO ln cscs 
SUNG Gs Ee akécus See 80s féaeeus 
wae davon 2.00 44.00 
Wea wecea 42.00 46.33 
18 & 20’ 42.50 46.00 
56° eae". SER vckes 
BEER 5 BO oc vecen |) 
> rr 43.75 44.00 
Me acaees 43.18 48.00 
18 & 20’ 44.75 48.75 

2 10° te 30". SRS cases 

Nee SG cnziencans 29.00 28.00 
BO ec divaiveaas 30.25 25.00 
BT a ne decane er 
BEM éekeaecaee | eae 
BES badneceaee (5 Si 
SES WO TB vecicxs pee 

Longleaf Timbers 
No. 1 Sq. —_ S48, 20’ 
and under: 

8” eéudessecedadsecae 40.50 45.54 
10” ani dace iaca cue ds 43.75 49.00 
Rn sattacsdwan ea dacs 48.50 52.85 
14° Give Ce Cewewe Kae 54.50 53.42 
Re uvincetasasrauaused Gees kucuces 

om rae Timbers 
No. . _— 20’ & und 

8” (Seer 
Sane” 86. - axa 
| nore 
52.00 cecee 
Ge. wewas 

a Lath 
16.50 
is, 50 oeuvre 

Byrkit any 
37. 40.00 
anes 40.00 
- 41.25 0.00 

Car Material 

(All 1x4 and 6”): 

B&better, 9 ,and Ee aes. see «ates 
eaeedeaws 60.00 wtees 
<snkeneeaea 59.00 pata 
No. 2 , at Weewea 42.25 48.53 
Car Decking 
No. a a 10, et lg, eee 44.00 
No. 244 to 3%, 9, 10, 18 
a avacdeucuaes rere 
Car Sills, S4S 
S458, Py a. 
4 to 36’.... 41.00 49.00 
Up to 5” 34 to 36’.... 42.00 50.00 
, 3. 61.00 
Up to 10”, 34 to 36”... © warmers 57.00 
Up to 12”, 34 to 36’.... 51.00 60.00 
Se detsuccia Hkeaus 53.00 
A ore 54.00 
Up to 14”, 34 .  — eee 70.00 
SO OP <6 he icanns 56.00 
es 
6x8”, gS No. 1 Sq. E&S. CS ere 
TES", O,, GOS BORG cce cccce 44.00 
Longleaf Paving Block Stock 
3 t * ene 31.00 38.00 
Grain door stock........ 21.0 


Kansae 
City, 


0. 
Jan, 24 
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eeeee 
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Boston, Mass., Jan. 28.—Trade is quiet, demand 
being only slightly improved. The top price being 
paid for round edge pine is $34, but the stock may 


be had for $30 er a little over. 


There is naturally 


a variety of prices prevailing. Consumers are ap- 


parently well supplied. 








JANUARY 31, 1920 








Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
‘partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
Eight words of ordinary length make one 

line. Count in signature. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 





mitted, 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 

¢ secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 





WANTED—HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 
To buy and ship. Advise experience, territory covered and 
salary expected. Also give reference and full particulars 
in first letter. 
STANDARD HARDWOOD a co., 


uffalo, N. Y. 


YOUNG MAN ABOUT 25 YEARS OLD 
with some retail lumber experience, as bookkeeper for 
growing concern in large Ohio city; should be able to 
operate typewriter. Splendid opportunity for the right 
man. Single man preferred. State age, experience, salary 
expected, and when you could report, in first letter. Refer- 
ences required. 
Address “© 100,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
By concern operating modern band mill in northern Wiscon- 
sin, a young man bookkeeper and stenographer combined. 
Excellent chance for advancement; also hardwood lumber 
inspector familiar with northern Wisconsin Hardwood lum- 
ber. ive references and salary wanted. 
Address ‘‘C 118,’’ care American Lumberman. 


HELP WANTED 
Lumber handlers and men to load and unload railroad sup- 
plies. Good pay and steady work. Apply at GENERAL 
STOREHOUSE, ©. & N. W. R. R., Keeler and Kinzie 
Streets, Chicago, Il. 

















THINK WHAT IT MEANS 
Many thousands of people each week read the classified 
advertisements looking for employment, employees, lumber, 
shingles, timber and timber lands, business opportunities, 
machinery, locomotives, cars, rails, etc. Always looking 
for something—your advertisement in the wanted and for 
sale department would be seen by the very people you want 
to reach, Advertise now. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ml. 











“TOTE-ROAD AND TRAIL” 
BY THE LUMBERMAN POET 


A new book by Douglas Malloch, the laureate of the lumber 
industry, full of rollicking rhymes of logging camps and 
drives, the sawmill and the timber. Illustrated in color, 
$1.25 postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 


8S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 














ESTIMATOR WANTED 


NORTH SIDE SASH & DOOR CO., 
1111 So. Washtenaw Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 





WANTED—ESTIMATORS 


For office figuring in building material line. One specializ- 
ing in millwork and one in lumber, for estimating on 
country contractors’ lists for ordinary house construction. 
Permanent position. 
CHICAGO = LWORK SUPPLY CO., 
Vest 37th and Loomis Pi., 
Chicago, il. 





WELL ESTABLISHED SALES ORGANIZATION 


Wants high class man to handle southern purchasing office, 
Cypress and Hardwoods, profit-sharing basis. Prefer man 
with some financial responsibility. 

Address “D, 133,’’ care American Lumberman. 





BOOKKEEPER AND ASSISTANT MANAGER 
In large line yard in western South Dakota. Must have 
pleasing personality. Some knowledge of architecture and 
drafting desirable but not essential. Opportunity for ad- 
vancement to capable man. State full particulars, 
asked and how soon you could come, in first letter. 
Address ‘‘C 115,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YOUNG, AMBITIOUS MAN 
With small capital to invest in screen door and window 
plant. Must have knowledge sufficient to build, equip and 
imanase — Balance of capital will be advanced 
locally. <A 
COMMBROLAL ASSOCIATION, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


INSPECTORS—EDGERMAN 
BEVELED SIDING GRADER 
PLG. MILL MACHINE FEEDERS 
oe axwe on an FOREMAN 
R—MACHINISTS 
Wanted at Pan oe’ war Virginia mill. Must be experi- 
enced and competent. State in first letter age, full de- 
— a salary expected and when could report 
‘or wor) 
W. M. RITTER LUMBER COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio. 


WANTED—STICKER, SASH, DOOR AND 
Bench bands and stock cutter. 
LUICK BROS. & CO., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


WANTED—STENOGRAPHER 
By Southern Pine Plant in Alabama. Favorable working 
and living conditions. Give reference, advise when you could 
report for duty and name salary. 
Address “C. 104,’" care American Lumberman. 


WE ARE IN NEED OF A THOROUGHLY CAPABLE 
Up-to-date, hustling saw mill superintendent, to take 
charge of mill cutting about 100,000 feet per day of pine 
and also a small amount of cypress and hardwood, Can 
only use a man of real ability. 

ddress “L. R.S.,’’ care American Lumberman. 




















WANTED 
By West Virginia Hardwood Manufacturer and 
Wholesaler, a young man to assist in Sales Depart- 
ment. Prefer one with some experience in traffic matters. 
Must be good correspondent. ‘Good opportunity for right 
party. State age, ay reference, etc. 
Address - 130,’’ care American Lumberman. 


PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON WANTED 
For our logging camp. Prefer young graduate, who has 
had hospital experience, to look after the practice of about 
one hundred families in our logging camp. Healthy loca- 
tion, splendid aie for some practical experience. 
Address ). 131,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED! 

T ONC 
1 First class loaderman—American Model C Loader. 
1 First class loaderman—Clyde Rapid Quarter Swing Boom. 
Wages for right party $8 per day for 10 hours. Also 2 
first class top loadermen—Wages $6 per day. 

High, dry and healthy climate—Long steady job 

McKINLEY LAND & LUMBER CO., Albuquerque, N. M. 


WANTED—AN ESTIMATOR 
On Mill Work, please state experience, salary etc. 
D. SCHLOSSER COMPANY, Erie, “Pa. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Lumber yard manager in a prosperous town in a 
Nebraska. Only thoroughly experienced man who 
plenty of hustle and energy need apply. State anteny 
wanted and a in first application. 
Address B. 142,"" care American Lumberman, 

















WANTED—EXPERIENCED SAWMILL MEN 
And lumber handlers; Sawyers, Setters, Edgermen, Trim- 
mermen, Filers, Lumber-pilers. Lumber graders. 
ddress THE PAS LUMBER COMPANY, LTD., 
The Pas Man, formerly The Prince Albert Lumber Co., 
Prince Albert, Sask. 


WANTED STENOGRAPHER—ALSO TYPIST 
Either male or female by Chicago Wholesaler. In these 
two positions we desire clerks capable of figuring invoices, 
keeping records, ete. State age, references and salary. 

Address “C, 144," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A COMPETENT MAN 
To take off quantities and estimate for a builders’ finish 
factory within fifty miles of Boston. Answering state sal- 
ary required and qualifications and how soon report. 
Address . 126,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED A MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
For mill employing fifty men engaged in manufacturing 
sash doors and all kinds of wood finish mostly from archi- 
tect’s plans, located in New England. State experience and 
salary wanted. 
Address “DP. 127,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A LUMBER YARD MANAGER 
For a New England retail lumber yard dealing in house and 
general builders’ supplies doing $250,000.00 business; one 
capable of buying lumber. State qualifications and salary. 
Address “D—D. 128,’’ care American Lumberman. 


PLANING MILL MACHINE HANDS 
Two or three good men for feeding matchers, moulders, etc., 
capable of setting up machines. 
THE BROWNLEE COMPANY, P. O. Box 721, Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED LUMBER BUYER 
To visit mills and buy lumber. Must know grades of yellow 
pine, hardwoods and cypress and be capable of inspecting 
when necessary. Prefer one familiar with mills in the Caro- 
linas. Give ee age and salary expected in first 
letter. fINTER HOMES CORPORATION 
Huntington, W. Va. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN 
For general work in retail lumber office. Splendid opportu- 
—- State experience, salary wanted, etc. Must furnish 
reference. 
LOWRIE & ROBINSON LUMBER CO., Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD INSPECTOR. 
Shipping Northern hardwoods; steady work for experienced 
man; furnish references and state salary wanted with first 
letter. Address OCONTO COMPANY, Oconto, Wis. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED FOREMAN 
For Retail Lumber Yard. One who knows grades, capable 
of handling men, able to get results. State age, married or 
single, experience, reference and salary wanted in first letter. 
nswer in own handwriting. WASHINGTON LBR. & 
COAL CO., Indiana Harbor, Ind. 


WANTED—DETAILER AND BILLER 
For high — and odd mill work. 
RK LBR. AND MFG. CO., Memphis, Tenn. 



































COMPETENT LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 
For hardwood operation. One — of assuming entire 
supervision of operation logging 40,000 ft. or more per day, 
and who understands handling of steam Lidgerwood skidder, 
overhead rigging, and also logging with teams. State past 
record as to achievements, references and salary 

Address JOSEPH HOTAR 

Manager S. T. Alcus Lumber Co., a 
Pearl ; tng La. 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR JOB PLANING 
Mill working about 25 men and lumber yard attached. 
Prefer young man about 35 years, Please give experience, 
references and about salary expected. Man that can de- 
liver can expect after proving worth good salary and per- 
haps interest in business in some form 

Address “o.. 368," American Lumberman. 








WANTED—FOREMAN FOR PLANING MILL 
Working about 25 employees. Expect costs kept to mini- 
mum and customers satisfied. Address ‘‘C. 142,’’ Americap 
Lumberman, giving experience and salary expected. 


WANTED—A SAWMILL FOREMAN 
Who ts also a millwright; also wanted, an edgerman. 
Address “C, 128,’’ care American Lumberman, 


ESTIMATOR WANTED. 
Young man familiar with Cost Book ‘‘A,’’ and stock mill 
work in general, State age, salary expected, experience, 
and references in first letter. 
Address “C. 131,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANT—MANAGER FOR RETAIL YARD 
Must be thoroughly familiar with lumber yard business and 
capable of taking entire charge. Chance for investment or 
liberal stock proposition to right party who wishes to ex- 
pand with growing corporation operating in central Iowa 
towns. Advise experience, places of former employment, 
age, whether single or if married, number in family, salary 
expected aside from returns on interest in business and 
when could come. 
Address “SELCO 33,’”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FOR SASH & DOOR JOBBING BUSINESS 
Stock book clerk, assistant shipping clerk. Permanent good 
positions for young men. Some experience in line required. 
Address or apply CHICAGO MILLWORK SUPPLY CO., 
West 37th St. and Loomis Pl., Chicago. 


ANTED—A WIDE AWAKE 
Dimension mill and lath mill man, either salary or contract. 
Address “*S. 2.'" care American Lumberman 


OPERATING MANAGER 
For new operation in upper peninsula of Michigan. Must 
be practical and experienced in both logging and sawmill 
and capable of ae Seed million per year. Will pay 
good oe > right 
E. > ELLIS LUMBER CO., Grand Rapids, Wis. 


WANTED—AT ONCE MANAGER FOR 
Dressed Stock Department of large wholesale Yellow Pine 
Company with office in Jacksonville, Florida. This job is 
worth $4,000 a year and share of profits of department 
to a high grade experienced dressed stock man. 
ddress P. O. No. 257, care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—CIVIL ENGINEER 
For railroad log operation in mountainous country; prefer 
young man anxious to broaden knowledge in this line. Give 
references, previcus experience, age, salary wanted and 
when available. 
Address “OC. 135,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MAN COMPETENT TO 
Take care of woodworking machines, such as grinding, filing, 
babetting ete. in small factory. Give experience, references 
and wages in first letter. 
EXPRESS BODY CORPORATION, 
Crystal Lake, Illinois. 


WANTED—YARD MANAGERS 
For southern Minnesota and South Dakota. Only men of 
experience and that can furnish good references need apply. 
Address “Pp, 34.’ care American Lumberman. 


IF YOU WANT A STORE MANAGER 


Write NATIONAL COMMISSARY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, 810 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 












































WANTED—AT ONCE 
or seem and competent salesman and buyer of Northern 
Hardwoods and Softwoods, familiar with Northern mills, 
also knowledge of consuming trade. State experience and 
salary in first letter, 
Address 


D. 124,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A HEAD LUMBER SALESMAN. 
Thirty to forty years old, good common sense, judgment, 
energy, and lumber buying and selling experience. Must 
be a good a and get satisfactory results. 

Address . 129,’ care American Lumberman. 


ATTENTION SALESMEN! 
An old established wholesaler and manufacturer of lumber 
desires a live, wideawake salesman on a salary and com- 
mission, where salesman’s earnings are eolted aly by his 
ility 


ab. 
Address *“D 105,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY ESTABLISHED WHOLESALER 
Specializing in roofers a thoroughly competent, energetic 
salesman to cover Pennsylvania and Jersey territory. Only 
high class applicant, Sonsidered. 

Address 106,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY PROMINENT ST. LOUIS SASH & DOOR 
House, two experienced sash and door salesmen, must be 
well posted in millwork. State experience and age in re- 
—. S also salary artes 














P39, care American Lumberman. 





SANAGEE WANTED FOR LINE YARD. 
a town of 6,000 population. So. Mich. Requires first- 
class man. 
CORLETT-STONE LUMBER CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


sa WIRE SALESMAN 
To sell our special brand of red cedar shingle, bevel siding 
and Pacific coast products on commission. 
Address “G. 105,"" care American Lumberman. 





WE WOULD LIKE A COMPETENT 
Bookkeeper and stenographer. Must have experience in a 
lumber office. Location, White Sulphur Springs, West Vir- 
ginia. Good schools and good environment. Give ref- 
erences, experience and salary expected in first letter. 

MEADOW MOUNTAIN LUMBER CO., 640 Woodward 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


AT TOPONAS, COLORADO 
Wanted—Two expert lath sawyers, two bolters, one 
emg = i a. saw = t Experienced men only. 

ine climate pay railroad fare. Wri 
LUMBER COMPANY, Lincoln, Neb. necconeanans 


WANTED—YOUNG LADY 
For assistant bookkeener. Must have lumber ence. 
LOWRIE & ROBINSON LUMBER CO., Detroit t, Mich. 











WHOLESALE LUMBER COMPANY DESIRES 
Highest yellow pine commission salesmen in New 
York City, New York State and Spe mg 9 

Address “B. 127,’" care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—SALESMEN 
Reliable salesmen to sell Pacific Coast lumber in any east- 
ern market for established coast wholesale company. 
municate immediatley. 
ddress “F. 36," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—SALARIED YELLOW FI 
For Central Illinois and one for Wisconsin, by, manufacturer. 
Must be willing to work small towns as well as large. State 
salary expected, experience, age and reference. No atten- 
tion paid to reply unless above information given. 
ddress “C. 134,’ care American Lumberman. 

















